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A LYRIC. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





NEVER till now did I hear 

In this close atmosphere 

Of wind and whirling sand— 

Or, hearing, understand— 

The spells that in Music be; 
Nor by what secret laws 
The soul of man sffe draws, 

As the orb of the Moon the Sea. 


Round after round 
Of the ladder of sound 
I follow her, higher, higher ; 
Like an arrow of light 
Shot over the Night 
By the Morning’s bow of fire, 
I cleave my way 
To the spring of Day, 
Where the airs are drifted along, 
Heavy with odors of song. 
SAG HARBOR, L. I., Aug. 22d, 1888. 





THE CUP OF LIFE. 


BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 








IN the cup of life, ’tis true, 
Dwells a draught of bitter dew— 


Disenchantment, sorrow, pain, 
Hunger that no bread can still, 

Dreary dawns that dawn in vain, 
Hopes that torture, joys that kill. 


Yet no other cup I know 
Where such radiant waters glow: 


It contains the song of birds, 
And the shining of the sun, 
_ And the sweet unspoken words 
We have dreamed of, every one, 


Love of women, minds of men, 
Take the cup, nor break it, then. 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
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NOONTIDE. 








BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 





No leaf is stirring in the tree, 
The drowsy bird forgets his tune ; 
The flower, forsaken by the bee, 
Hangs silent in the glaring noon. 


Hushed is the silver-throated stream 
Whose music made the morning sweet, 
And on its tranquil bosom dream 
The languid lilies in the heat. 


And in these cradles gently rocked 
When idle eddies catch the stems, 
Their gauzy wings in slumber locked, 
Repose the dragon-flies like gems. 


This is the golden hour of rest, 
When, half his circling journey done, 
Midway between the east and west 
The zenith holds the eager sun. 


And not uutil his fetters break 
And fall in shadows on the ground, 
Shall any slumberer awake, 


_ Or Nature know a breath or sound. 
PEEESEILL, N. Y, 








THE REV. LEVI PARSONS. 
BY SAMUEL W. BOARDMAN, D.D. 








THE nomination of the Hon. Levi Par- 
sons Morton, as a candidate for the office 
of Vice-President of the United States, re- 
calls attention for the time to his uncle, 
the Rev. Levi Parsons, missionary to Pal- 
estine, for whom he was named. Mr. 
Parsons was the son of the Rev. Justin 
and Mrs. Electa Parsons, and was born in 
Goshen, Mass., July 18th, 1792. He was 
dedicated by his parents, from his infan- 
cy, to the Christian ministry. He had a 
good mind and a very amiable disposi- 
tion. He became hopefully religious, and 
united with his father’s church at the age 
of sixteen. Two years later, in 1810, the 
family removed to Whiting, Vt., and in 
the same year young Levi became a mem- 
ber of Middlebury College. In 1811, dur- 
ing the fall term of his sophomore year, 
he passed through a very remarkable re- 
ligious experience, which gave character 
to his whole subsequent life. He rose 
from extreme depression to extraordinary 
elevation of Christian feeling, which con- 
tinued, with natural variations, till his 
death. ‘It will never be in my power,” 
he wrote, “to describe my feelings, 
There was a beauty, majesty and sweet- 
ness which are indescribable. My heart 
wasin a flame of love. Jesus revealed him- 
self in his glory.” His letters and jour- 
nals are full of expressions similar to 
those found in the memoirs of Brainard, 
Martyn, Payson and McCheyne. He had 
several associates in college who partici- 
pated, in greater or less degree, in similar 
experiences. Among these were Philan- 
thropos Perry, who died while a member 
of Andover Theological Seminary; Pliny 
Fisk, who became his associate in the mis. 
sion to Palestine, and Daniel O. Morton, 
who afterward married his sister, and 
eventually wrote his biography. The re- 
ligious influence of these young men upon 
the college and upon the community was 
very powerful. 

After bis graduation from college, he 
became a member of the Theological Sem- 
inary at Andover, where he exhibited the 
same traits of character. His attention 
had been turned to the work of Foreign 
Missions from the time of his deepened 
consecration; and before his education 
was completed he offered himself, and 
was accepted, as a missionary of the A. B. 
Cc. F.M. Jeremiah Evarts, Esq., a man 
of like exalted Christian character, the 
father: of the Hon. William M. 
Evarts, was then treasurer of the Board. 
He was licensed to preach, in company 
with several other young men, at Salem, 
Mass., in April, 1817. He received ordina- 
tion as a missionary, with three others, in 
connection with the ordination of the Rev. 
Sereno Edwards Dwight as pastor of the 
Park Street Church, Boston, in Septem- 
ber, 1817. Fortwo years he did not go 
abroad, but labored first as a home mis- 
sionary and evangelist, gathering many 
souls in Northern Vermont. Afterward 
he was an agent of the A. B. C. F. M., pre- 
senting its claims and collecting large 
contributions, on a tour made to the West 
as far as Ohio. In Vermont he formed a 
considerable number of ‘‘ Young People’s 
Missionary Societies.” His letters and 
journals contain suggestions of many of 
the most efficient agencies of Christian 
work which have since been adopted by 
the Church. September 24th, 1818, Pliny 
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to the Holy Land. November 6th they 

entered at Salem, Mass., into an especial 

covenant with God and with one another 

in respect to that work. October 27th, 

1819, he took final leave of his parents and 

kindred at their home in Pittsfield, Vt., 

in one of the most secluded valleys among 
the Green Mountains. The writer, while 

recently in that vicinity, was told that it 

was at a farmhouse on the outskirts of the 
village, where the venerable pastor, by 
some labor on the farm, was enabled to 
preach tothe feeble church. Thither his 
brother and sister Morton had come from 
their rural parish at Shoreham to bid him 

farewell. There wasa kind of pathetic 
romance as we passed a few daysago over 
the same roads they traversed seventy 
years ago, to see their name ‘‘ Morton” 
floating beneath the Stars and Stripes sus- 
pended from cords stretched across every 
little village and hamlet onthe road wind- 
ing up along the banks of the White River 
into the very heart of the mountains; and 
to know that it was waving on the Sep- 
tember air, in like manner, through town 
and city from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The parting scene was one never to be 
forgotten by those who participated in its 
hallowed services. Three prayers were 
offered, doubtless by the father, by Mr. 
Morton and by the young missionary. The 
supplication which Mr. Parsons offered on 
this occasion, says his biographer, was 
long remembered. 

‘“‘The conflict of a mind made up in large 
measure of tenderness and sensibility was 
doubtless great; yet he was probably more 
composed than any of his friends. His 
prayer was evidently the devout breathing 
of a humble, affectionate and submissive 
soul calmly and cheerfully resigning itself 
and the dearest earthly objects into the 
hands of a loving and beloved Redeemer.” 

On the following Sabbath, October 31st, 
he preached in the morning, and Mr. Fisk 
in the evening in Park Street Church, 
Boston. Their sermons were afterward 
published. 

They sailed from Boston, Wednesday, 
November 3d, 1819, going, tho from their 
native land, with exceeding joy to their 
appointed work for Christ. On the voy- 
age they studied French, Italian, Latin, 
Greek, history, mineralogy and devotional 
works. They preached on the Sabbath, 
and sought to winsouls among the sailors. 
They arrived at Smyrna, January 15th, 
1820, and were very kindly received by 
the British Consul and other European 
residents, The summer they spent in the 
Greek island of Scio, acquiring the Greek 
language. Five years later Mr. Fisk was 
able to preach in five languages. In Feb- 
ruary, 1821, Mr. Parsons began his mis- 
sionary work in Jerusalem. He distrib- 
uted more than three thousand tracts in 
Italian. He fully supplied the fourteen 
monasteries of the city. He sent out 
evangelical literature by priests, bishops 
and school-masters in every direction, 
some tracts going to places a thousand 
miles distant. His whole sou) became 
intensely engaged in his sacred work in 
the holy city. He spoke of it as “the 
dearest spot on earth.” He laft Jerusalem 
on May 8th, 1821, to seek a safer climate 
for the summer. In August he had a 
violent fever; and, as he continved fee- 
ble, sailed, in company with Mr. Fisk, 
by direction of his physician, for Alexan- 
dria,where he arrived January 13th, 1822. 





Fisk and Levi Parsons were designated by 


NUMBER 2078. 


8 cee ts AE 
the Prudential Committee as missionaries 


bis strength rapidly declined; but his soul 
was filled with the loftiest experiences of 
communion with God, His last letters 
and entries in his diary are touched with 
celestial fire. 

Onthe last evening, February 9th, 1822, 
heseemed a little better,andrequested Mr, 
Fisk, who sat by his bedside, to repeat 
the hymn, ‘“‘ There is a land of pure de- 
light”; and then to repeat his favorite 
hymn: 

“Show pity, Lord, O Lord, forgive, 

Let a repenting rebel live.’’ 

He then said; ‘‘If I were to live my mis- 
sionary life over again, it seems to me I 
should wish to devote much more of it to 
reading the simple Word of God, and 
especially the history of Christ.” They 
conversed of the employments of Heaven 
and of probable reception by departed 
saints, Mr. Parsons ¢losing with the 
words: ‘‘ Be all that as it may, if 
receives us to himself that will oda. 
cient.” ‘*As he sank to sleep,” wrote Mr. 
Fisk, ‘* I expressed a wish that God might 
place underneath him the arms of ever- 
lasting mercy.” He replied: ‘‘ The angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him.” After he had fallen 
asleep Mr. Fisk wrote in his diary: 
‘*While I am writing, my brother is 
asleep. When sick he often talks in his 
sleep and has now been saying: ‘The 
goodness of God—growth in grace—ful- 
fillment of the promises—and so God is 
all in Heaven and all on earth.’ The 
great change commenced at half-past 
three. There was no conscious recogni- 
tion. He breathed till a quarter-past 
four, Feb. 10th, 1822, when he awoke in 
the likeness of his Redeemer.” He was 
buried near many eminent early Church 
fathers, in the cemetery at the Greek 
convent, 

His mother did not long survive her 
son. Not long after his death another 
son was added to the household in the 
parsonage at Shoreham, and it was not 
strange that the sister of such a brother 
should have named her child after him— 
Levi Parsons. Nor is it strange that in 
his elegant mansion in New York, beside 
the portraits of his father and mother, 
Mr. Morton has that of his uncle, the 
Rev. Levi Parsons. 

STANHOPE, N. J. 
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PHILISTINISM. 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 











To Matthew Arnold belongs the oredit 
of having Anglicized and interpreted the 
German word Philister. England, the 
home par excellence of Philistinism, did 
not need the term before the apostle of 
sweetness and light had preached his gos- 
pel, because the vanishing fraction of the 
British nation which was not Philistine 
did not feel themselves, as yet, as a supe- 
rior intellectual caste, and, therefore, 
lacked the temerity to differentiate them- 
selves from the worshipers of Mammon. 
Perhaps they even aspired to be classed 
among those whom they despised, or, if 
they did not, their wives did ; for the chil- 
dren of light have from days of old hada 
fatal propensity for marrying the daugh- 
ters of the Philistines, who are no less 
captivating now, than they were in the 
times of Joshua and Samson. And they 
have the same trick yet of underestimat- 
ing the blessings of their new condition, 





Instead of rallying as had been hoped, 


and longing back on the sly for the tribe 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





of their fathers, the lords of pork and 
grain. 


A Philistine, in the German sense—it 


may not be superfluous to state—is a 
dweller in Grub Street, a person who has 
no interests beyond his material welfare, 
whose mental horizon is circumscribed, 
the wingsof whose fancy never rise above 
bread and butter. No divine discontent, 
no aspiration, no torturing doubts trouble 
the Philistine’s bosom. As long as his 
ledgers balance and his digestion is unim- 
paired, he is satisfied with the universe, 
satisfied with himself, and pities the fool 
who worries about problems in a world 
that is provided with so many good things 
to eat and drink. A university education, 
by furnishing a man with intellectual in- 
terests, is supposed to lift him out of his 
native Philistinism ; and German student 
songs are full of exultation in this fact, 
and of contempt for the sordid material- 
ism of the Philistines. That there are ac- 
ademical Philistines quite as sordid, un- 
aspiring and stolidly contented as their 
confréres in trade and commerce, is, per- 
haps, beginning to be recognized ; but as 
itis not an inspiring theme for poetry, 
the song-book may be pardoned for class- 
ing all academical citizens among the 
children of light. The aristocracy of cul- 
ture is, in the land of the Teutons, a very 
much greater power than we, on this side 
of the Atlantic, imagine: and the Philis- 
tine, accordingly, is a trifle more modest 
and makes less noise. 

If we would see the Philistine full- 
blown, in the flower of his perfection, we 
must cross to the British Isles. There he 





snobbish servility toward his superiors. 
He is a small bourgeois, absorbed in petty 
economies, and the chief aim of his life 
is to make both ends meet. He 1s a ter- 
rific Chauvinist, and believes that nothing 
admirable can originate outside of France. 
But the Southern sun has brightened his 
temper and made it kindly and genial. 
He takes his pleasure like a civilized be- 
ing and not like a morose and besotted 
brute. If his intellect is not very alert, 
acertain emotional vivacity serves him 
as a fair substitute for intellect. He feels 
himself intensely as a member of la 
grande nation; and the heritage of the 
Revolution (even tho he may not at all 
comprehend it) has stimulated his self- 
esteem and given hima certain human 
dignity which bis confréres in other lands 
usually lack. I am speaking of the class 
of French Philistines, as a whole, includ- 
ing the small traders and shopkeepers in 
Paris and the provincial cities, who live 
decent lives, make their families fairly 
happy, and hold the Government respon- 
sible for the crops and the state of trade. 
A thousand years ago it was the fashion 
to cut the king’s head off when the crops 
were poor; and in France, as weall know, 
the fashion has been illustrated in recent 
times. The Philistine, in all lands, judges 
his government to this day by the crops 
it makes and the state of trade; and that 
is one of the advantages which a republic 


| has over a monarchy, that you cannot, 


| except metaphorically, cut its head off 


rules not only the wave but the dry land | 


too; and makes life as uncomfortable as 


yssible for every one who is disposed to | 
pe * 


find fault with him. With all due regard 


for the many grand spirits which Great | 
Britain has produced, I doubt if any truer | 


verdict could be passed upon the nation, 
as a whole, than that of Matthew Arnold: 
‘*An upper class materialized, a middle 
class vulgarized, a lower class brutalized.” 
That means, in other words, that (with 
some illustrious exceptions, whoserve but 
to prove the rule) the whole nation is 
Philistine, tho in varying degrees. 

Let any one who wishes to convince 
himself of this fact read the lives of the 
English poets. How terribly, how cruelly 
non-conformism, in every instance, has 
been punished and how promptly con- 
formism (even if coupled with mediocre 
attainments) has been rewarded, John 
Bull holds himself the tuning-fork, and 
forces his poets to sing in the key which 
he chooses to demand. They may enjoy 
considerable latitude in that key; but let 
them beware, if they stray into one of 
their own choosing. The fates of Shelley 
and Byron (the former, with all his aber- 
rations, a most noble spirit) are a perpetu- 
al warning to British bards who might be 
inclined to ‘‘ follow tco much the devices 
and desires of their own hearts”; and 
those of Wordsworth and Southey adver- 
tise a premium to him who abandons the 
hope of the promised land and returns to 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. It is to be con- 
ceded, perhaps, that the British Philistine 
is, in this respect, a trifle less exacting 
than formerly; granting men like Swin- 
burne, for instance, without any extreme 
penalty, the liberty to rave melodiously 
about a revolutionary sunrise which he 
professes to espy beyond his misty horizon. 
But then Swinburne is a poet for the few 
and can never be sutticiently popular to be 
dangerous. Even his complicated can- 
zonettes or ballades or villanelles about 
babies’ shoes and stockings appeal chiefly 
to those who are unacquainted with these 
articles in the original. Let him only 
centure, if he could, to sing revolvtion to 
tunes as popular as those of Tom Moore's 
‘* Trish Melodies,” aud we should see what 
would happen. 

Some years ago I had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of the French 
Philistine; and since I am dealing with 
his tribe, I cannot, for reasons of polite- 
ness, omit mentioning what an interest- 


_ ing acquaintance I found him to be. The 


French Philistine is named collectively 
Joseph Prudhomme, and is, on the whole, 
nota bad fellow. He has none of the 
brutality toward his inferiors’ of bis 
neighbor beyond the Channel; nor bis 








when it fails to regulate the weather sat- 
isfactorily. Like the hydra, it grows new 
heads as fast as you cut the old ones off; 
aud each new growth is apt to be uglier 
than the preceding one. 


I have been told by professed connoisseurs 
that hedoes notexist. Ah, would that it 





the bottom of his inner consciousness a 
sneaking suspicion that he is, perhaps, 
after all, not so admirable as he has fond- 
ly imagined; thatthere may, after all, be 
something worth considering in the things 
which he affects to despise, and that, ac- 
cordingly, he will give his son the chance 
to determine for himself what the value 
of these things may be. A college career 
of four years may or may not enlighten 
the young man on this subject; he may 
relapse into his native Philistinism like 
the German Brodstudenten to whom 
science is nothing but a means of earning 
a livelihood. But the chances are against 
such a relapse; in an experience of four- 
teen years Ihave known but few in- 
stances. The tribe of the Philistines in the 
United States are not deficient in cere- 
bral development, and if a higher outlook 
is once openedin their minds, it is not 
probable that it will ever be closed. 
What is true of the sons of the Philis- 
tines is no less true of their daughters; 
altho the educational opportunities that 
are provided for the latter are usually so 
poor that no stimulus to higher interests 
are derived from school or college. But 
the daughters of the Philistines are 
blessed with an abundance of leisure; 
they are, in fact, the only leisured class 
of the United States; and for want of 
better things to do, they fill the yawning 


| vacuums of their days with novel read- 


ing. The greater part of what they read 
is shockingly bad ; but occasionally they 


| stumble upon a good book, which makes 


a miniature revolution in their miniature 
brains. How often I have witnessed this 
sudden awakening of a young woman’s 


| mind which had slumbered contentedly 
Now, as regards the American Philistine, | 


or discontentedly for a period of years. 


| Then comes a hunger for culture which 


were sot But I run my head against him | 


most unexpectedly every day; and as his | and scientific speculation. The eagerness 


head is harder than mine, I am the suf- 
ferer by the collision. At the time when 
he flew into a rage over Mr. Trollope’s 
libel, and grew hysterical over the cari- 
catures by Charles Dickens (my friends 
say), then the American Philistine was a 
dominant type; but now he is as extinct as 
the megatherium, except in Chicago, 
where he yet survives and grows rich on 
pork. But friends, let us bear in mind 
our definition. A Philistine is a wor- 
shiper of Mammon—a person destitute 
of higher interests. Look about among 
your acquaintance, and you will be as- 


whom the cap fits. Ihave the misfortune 
to meet quite frequently an opulent mem- 
ber of the tribe who pats me patronizingly 
on the shoulder, asks me how much I 
make by my writings, tells me, by way 
of contrast, how much he made last week 
by a single transaction in wheat; and 
while I laugh at him in my sleeve he 
basks, as he imagines, in my envious ad- 
miration. Hischief pride is that he has 
made his own living since he was twelve 
years old, when he commenced his illus- 
trious career by sweeping out his father’s 
store. If he takes me to drive, he 
tells me how much his horses cost. He 
is so sublimely unconscious of bis bad 
taste that it would be sheer waste of 
energy to grow angry with bim, and I con- 
clude by despising myself for suffering 
such patronage without resentment. As 
for intellectual interests, he-does not 
know what the term means, and he does 
not care to know. All that which lies 
beyond his mental horizon is embraced in 
his stolid and capacious contempt. 

I am sure you know this type as well as 
Ido. Perhaps you have also made a dis- 
covery upon which I have prided myself, 
viz., that the American Philistine does not 
invariably propagate his kind. His son, 
it is an even chance, will desert the tribe, 
and attach himself to the tribe which bis 
father despises, This isa case of rapid 
intellectual evolution which seems tobe 
confined to our continent. The English 
and the German Philistines remain Phil- 
istine generation after generation, differ- 
ing only in the degree and odiousness of 
their Philistinism. Joseph Prudhomme, 
too, is blessed with a multitude of small 
Prudhommes, who, in their turn, are apt 
to be similarly blessed. But the Ameti- 
can worshiper of Baal has apparently at 





is truly pathetic—an omnivorous devour- 
ing of novels, histories, critical essays 


with which these damsels seek intellectual 
guidance and follow every erratic will-o’- 
the-wisp that dances away over swamps 
and quagmires is another pathetic 
phenomenon, which is constantly repeat- 
ing itself within the sphere of my ob- 
servation. The Philistine home whicn 
concerns itself only with food, drink, 
clothes and social prestige, fails to sup- 
ply to the children that mental balance 
which is only to be found in true culture, 
gradually imparted from early years, and 
religious principles vitally pervading the 


, domestic life. 
tonished at the number you will find | 








No portrait of the American Philistine 
would be complete without some refer- 
ence to his behavior abroad. It is a 
piece of national good fortune, or mis- 
fortune, accordingas you choose to view 
it, that our Philistine is rich. He can af- 
ford to travel, and when traveling he likes 
to make himself as conspicuous as possi- 
ble. He brags of his opulence, patronizes 
the effete monarchies whose manaers 
(which he designates as ‘‘frills’’), customs 
and institutions fill him with a grand pa- 
triotic contempt. He discourses loudly 
in the reading rooms of the Banks and 
Exchanges on the superiority of the United 
States and all that appertains to them to 
Europe and all that appertains to it; spits 
onthe floor (as an illustration of the na- 
tional superiority), and makes himself gen- 
erally obnoxious. To Europe he repre- 
sents America, is the typical American, 
and cheerfully accepts his representative 
character. It isfutile for us who refuse 
to recognize him in this capacity to pro- 
test that he libels his native land. The 
only way to make him harmless would be 
to keep him at home; and as this is im- 
possible, we have no choice but to sub- 
mit with good grace to his misrepresenta- 
tion. 

NEW YORK CITY. 





THE Queen has become so partial to 
Indian servants that avother detachment 
of these menials is now being selected for 
the royal household. The English domes- 
tics, however, do not regard the innovation 
with unmixed pleasure, and the business of 
finding the required accommodation for the 
Indians is a great bother, especially at 


Osborne and at Balmoral, as they demand 
separate kitchens and feeding quarters and 
are altogether very troublesome and exact- 
ing. Sir John Cowell would be delighted 
to pack the whole batch back to Bombay 
by the next steamer, 











LIFE INSURANCE. 


BY RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 


PRESIDENT OF THE-MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 








I aM invited to contribute an article to 
THE INDEPENDENT upon the present cop. 
dition of Life Insurance ir this country, 
To cover the entire subject would require 
more time than I have at my disposal ang 
occupy more space than would probably 
be allotted by the editor; but there are 
certain conditions that have been devel. 
oped in the progress of the business and 
by the growth of the country which | 
will touch upon. 

Life insurance has been truthfully rep- 
resented as the poor man’s best friend, 
It has been held out as the scheme of aj] 
others among those known to modern 
finance whereby the industrious and the 
frugal may make provision for their loved 
ones and dependents against the inevi- 
table day when bereavement and possible 
want may stand at the shrouded porual, 
How deeply this appreciation of the aim 
and function of life insurance has be- 
come embedded in the convictions of the 
popular heart and mind is evidenced by 
the fact that while the total amount of 
insurance in force in the United States 
on the 3ist day of December, 1887, was 
$2,474,507,120—the total number of pol- 
icies among which this amount was 
distributed was 929,853, making an aver- 
age of $2,661 to each person insured, 
while the annual premium paid on each 
of said policies per thousand was $40.65, 

No more conclusive demonstration is 
needed of the fact that these small poli- 
cies represent, in large measure, the fore- 
thought, the self-denial, and the confi- 
dence of the wage-earners and the small 
producers of the country. But when we 
take into consideration the degree to 
which life insurance has been sought 
by the more prosperous and the more 
wealthy; when we reflect that in this 
number of insured persons are many who 
carry policies of five, tn and twenty 
thousand dollars, while recent publica- 
tions disclose the fact that in the grand 
total some, relatively few, persons carry 
policies of one hundred thousand dollars 
and upward (there being one well-known 
merchant who is insured for a million of 
dollars), it becomes evident that, taking 
out the insurances for ten thousand dol- 
lars and over, the average policy among 
those in moderate circumstances would 
be greatly reduced. Probably it would 
be safe to assume that after this process 
of elimination the average insurance 
among the remaining policy-holders 
would be less than $2,000, carrying an 
annual premium of, say, $35 per thousand. 

And this brings me tomy subject. Is the 
great mass of the workers of this coun- 
try befooled by tbe plausibility of agents 
into investing its little savings in ascheme 
which the banker and the capitalist are 
wary of, or have the banker and the capi- 
talist failed to perceive that with the 
march of eventsthe great life insurance 
companies of the country have become 
qualified to stand to them in the same re- 
lation, but for larger sums,as they have 
hitherto held toward those of humble 
means? Isit not true that the average 
well-to-do merchant, manufacturer or 
banker thinks he has done a very geod 
thing when he has taken a policy of ten 
or at most twenty thousand dollars? And 
yet how pitifully inadequate such an 
amount of insurance may be as a _protec- 
tion to his estate at the time when it may 
be most needed. Let me give as an illus- 
tration an actual occurrence. I met so- 
cially, not long ago, a friend to whom I 
had never spoken on the subject of insur- 
ance, and he said to me: 

‘*Mr. McCurdy, what is the best kind of 
a policy to take out in your company?” 

I answered: 

‘* Mr. Williams (I will call him so), I 
never talk shop outside of my shop, but 
as you have introduced the subject I will 
say, there is wo best policy. A life insur: 
ance company may be regarded as a gen- 
eral merchant. He deals in silks, velvets, 
woolens, prints and sheetings. He offers 
his goods at prices proportioned to their 
cost. The buyer has his choice. The 
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seller accommodates himself to the need 
or the fancy of the buyer. So in life in- 
surance. Its different forms of contracts 
are constructed with a view to the proba- 
ble demands of the applicant. The best 
policy for you is the one which in view of 
your own circumstances is best adapted to 
your own wants, Let me ask how much 
insurance you now have?” 

Mr. Williams answered : 

“Why, I did have twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars; but one was an endowment 
policy in your company for eight thou- 
sand dollars which you paid; so now I 
have sixteen; but I was thinking of 
making it up to the original amount.” 

I replied : 

“Mr. Williams, befure going any fur- 
ther, allow me to say that you are very 
inadequately protected. Your first duty 
is to take out more insurance in any good 
company. I don’t ask you to take it in 
mine, tut you ought to make up your life 
insurance toa hundred thousand dollars 
before you are a week older.” 

** A hundred thousand dollars! Why, 
why, what do you mean!” exclaimed my 
friend. 

* CanI talk straight out to you wilh- 
out giving offense?” 

‘Certainly you can; go ahead.” 

‘*Well then,John Williams,I don’t know 
accurately anything about your private 
affairs, but you are reputed to be a very 
rich man. I know you live in handsome 
style on Fifth Avenue; you have a cottage 
at the Beach; you drive expensive turn- 
outs, and you entertain handsomely. 
How much you've got salted down in 
securities I don’t know, but your firm is 
one of the biggest iron houses in the coun- 
try. Everything goes on all right while 
Johu Williams is around. But when 
John Williams steps out and his estate 
has got to be divided into six.or seven 
portions, how do you think blast furnaces 
and rolling mills and bariron will pan 
out as immediately available assets? Can 
you guarantee that while that estate is 
being converted and divided your wife 
and children can go on living in the Fifth 
Avenue house and keep up the cottage at 
the Beach just the same? Don’t you 
think that when your executors come to 
settle with your surviving partners a cool 
hundred thousand dollars in cash in the 
strong box willimpart a degree of confi- 
dence to them and infuse anelement of 
equalization into the negotiations that 
will be worth a good many tons of ore or 
blooms to your estate?” 

The argument convinced, and Mr. Wil- 
liams took my advice. And so we return, 
Which is right, the poor man or the rich 
man? I say that the wealthy men of this 
country, as a class, have scarcely begun 
to perceive how inexpressibly valuable 
life insurance is as a protection to their 
estates. 

The relation of things has changed. 
Thirty yearsago a man who had a fortune 
of a hundred thousand doilars was called 
arich man. To-day there are as many 
men worth a million as there were then 
men worth one tenth of it. 

Pari passu the great life insurance 
companies of to-day have developed into 
powerful instruceertalities, capable not 
only of caring for the savings of the lowly 
but also of guaranteeing the solidity of 
large accumulations. 

Instead of carrying five thousand dol- 
lars of life insurance as he did thirty years 
ago, or ten or twenty thousand dollars as 
he does to-day, the man of ample means 
should carry fifty or a hundred thousand 
dollars; and even this amount may prove 
in some cases little enough. He should 
do it not on the ground urged upon the 
artisan or the clerk, of a protection against 
penury and want, but because the larger 
the estate the more extended it is likely 
to be and the more efficavious is the ready 
money of the life insurance in preserving 
and maintaining it. The man who desires 
to have the successful results of his life- 
work guarded and protected from adverse 
contingencies, when he is no longer on 

hand to take charge, should see to it that 
the relation between the bulk of bis other 
investments and his life insurance is ade- 
quately maintained. At present he does 
not doit. 

MoRRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


THE WORK OF CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY HERBERT B. ADAMS, PH.D., 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN JOHNS HOP- 
KINS UNIVERSITY. 


IL 


AMERICAN summer schools. of the Chau- 
tauqua type, arean historical evolution 
of the Southern camp-meeting. This lat- 
ter institution was perhaps first suggested 
by the open-air life of hunters’ camps, but 
its first actual appearance was in 1799, on 
the banks of the Red River in Kentucky. 
This first camp meeting was made neces- 
sary by a remarkable overflow of relig- 
1ous enthusiasm resulting from the evan- 
gelistic work of two Scotch-Irish brothers 
named M’Gee, one a Presbyterian and the 
other a Methodist, supported by the Rev. 
Mr. M’Greedy, a local Presbyterian pas- 
tor, whose church proved too small to 
hold the gathering multitudes. Kentucky 
hunters and frontiersmen immediately 
mastered the situation by reverting to 
bivouacs and open-air meetings, such as 
Daniel Boone held under the great elm- 
tree at Boonesborough. And thus on 
Red River a religious folkmote assembled 
day after day in the heart of the forest. 
In so doing these pioneers were uncon- 
scivusly loyal to the religious as well as 
the democratic instincts of their Germanic 
foretathers. 

Popular education sprang from relig- 
ious democracy in New England in the 
seventeenth century, and the same phe- 
nomenon greets the world anew in this 
nineteenth-century educational evolution 
of the ‘‘general camp-meeting.” It should 








| be remembered that those open-air relig- 


ious assemblies were called general, be- 
cause they embraced various denomina- 
tions, not alone Methodists, but also Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians. Like the first 
‘*Great and General Court” of Massachu- 
setts, the ‘General Camp Meeting” was a 
democratic folkmote; in fact, more 
democratic than any popular assembly in 
early New England, outside of Plymouth 
and Rhode Island. While recognizing 
the larger toleration and the widening 
circles of popular education now repre- 
sented in all parts of this country, we 
would call attention to that peculiar edu- 
cational democracy which has arisen 
from the Ohio Valley, where the currents 
of Northern and Southern religious and 
intellectual life first met and mingled. 

The idea of utilizing the camp meeting 
for educational purposes, the thought of a 
‘“‘camp-meeting institute,” where meth- 
ods of teaching should be cultivated, was 
suggested by Silas Farmer, the antiquary 
and historian, of Detroit, Mich.,in the 
Sunday School Journal, as early®%s April, 
1870; but asimilar and perhaps larger idea 
was early cherished by Lewis Miller, of 
Akron, Ohio, the inventor of the Buckeye 
Mower, which has revolutionized the 
farming machinery of America. 
practivally-minded, large-hearted and 
wealthy man, who all his life had been 
actively engaged in Sunday-school work, 
and who was one of the earliest and 
stanchest promoters of mechanical and 
agricultural education in Ohio, joined 
hands with Dr. (now Bishop) John H. 
Vincent for the improvement of Sunday- 
school teaching by a generous alliance with 
science and literature. Dr. Vincent, for 
many years a leader in American Sunday- 
school work,believed most strongly in the 
increase of ‘‘week-day power” by the in- 
timate association of secular and relig- 
ious learning. He believed in the har- 
mony of religion with every-day life. In 
the summer of 1873 the two men, Mr. 
Miller and Dr. Vincent, visited the Fourth 
Erie Conference Camp Meeting of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held at Fair 
Point, on Lake Chautauqua, in Southern 
New York. They chose that Fair Point 
for a local establishment of ‘‘ The Chau- 
tauqua Sunday-School Assembly.” 

To understand the historical develop- 
ment of the modern Chautauqua, with its 
many-sided educational and social fea- 
tures. we must never lose sight of its orig- 
inal democratic and religious founda- 
tions. Whatever may be the tendencies 
and aspirations, the variations and spe- 





cializations of this popular educational 


This . 


experiment, the folkmote remains the 
basis of all. The Chautauqua Sunday- 
School Assembly began its sessions on the 
first Tuesday evening in August, 1874, 
and that evening has continued to be the 
time for the regular ‘‘ Assembly Opening,” 
altho fully one month of educational 
work along secular lines now precedes 
this memorable date in the Chautauqua 
calendar, The first distinctive objects of 
Chautauqua are inseparably connected 
with Biblical study in a Sunday-school 
normal institute. The early programs of 
the Assembly show a rich succession of 
lectures on practical Sunday-school work 
and on the Bible, with conferences and 
discussions on methods of teaching. Into 
the religious current came, in successive 
years, more and more tributary streams 
representing modern science and litera- 
ture in theirrelations to life and thought. 
One can distinctly trace in the records of 
Chautauqua the beginnings of all its mod- 
ern educational tendencies, whether in 
pedagogics, art, social science, or the 
higher education. Map-drawing, black- 
board sketching, the study of Biblical 
geography in a great relief-map of Pales- 
tine made of turf and stones, open-air 
talks, concerts, and even popular enter- 
tainments were not absent from those 
early programs. Prominent among the 
early features of Chautauqua were its 
wonderful catholicity, its broad spirit of 
toleration, its democratic and widely 
representative character. From the very 
outset, members of aJl the leading Prot- 
estant Churches joined in the work. 
Church congresses were held at Chautau- 
qua and prominent clergymen from va- 
rious denominations addressed the As- 
semblies. Among the six hundred stu- 
dents the very first year there were repre- 
sentatives from twenty-five states and 
from the provinces of Canada. 

In the fourth year of the Chautauqua 
experiment, which still retains all its 
original characteristics, the now famous 
C. L. 8. C., or Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circles, began to widen from 
that beautiful highland lake over all the 
country. More than 60,000 students are 
now enrolled in these Chautauqua reading 
circles. They may be found not only 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
but in Great Britain, Russia, India, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands and South Africa, 
They are simply local unions, self- organ- 
ized upon a very democratic plan, for the 
purpose of reading good works of liter- 
ature, science and history, under the cen- 
tral direction and guidance of Chautauqua: 
The members are for the most part per- 
sons past the school age. Many of them 
are graduates of local institutions, seek- 
ing a broader outlook upon the world of 
knowledge. Very many are persons who 
have never enjoyed higher educational 
advantages. Altho busily engaged in the 
employments of every-day life,they never- 
theless crave some kind of intellectual and 
moral inspiration. Too many even of 
the more fortunate class who have en- 
joyed a school or college training sink 
into a loval slough of despond in the 
years following graduation. They revert 
to originalignorance, like the German 
peasantry after leaving the Volkschulen, 
or else they begin to subsist upon the 
husks of literature, as do the great 
masses of under-educated men and wo- 
men. One of the very best features of the 
Cc. L. 8. C. attempt to raise the educa- 
tion level of ordinary society is the 
awakening of a generous and helpful 
spirit on the part of the better educated, 
especially of college men and women, 
who are sometimes willing to review 
their former studies in readable English 
‘*by the side of less-favored neighbors, 
giving them needed help in an unpreten- 
tious and unpatronizing way.” (Dr. Vin- 
cent, in the ‘‘ Chautauqua Movement,” 
p. 77.) 

A competent judge of educational mat- 
ters, Dr. J. G. Fitch, her Majesty’s chief 
inspector of the training colleges of Eng- 
land and author of ‘* Lectures on Teach- 
ing,” said to an audience of five thousand 
people at Chautauqua, August 7th, 1888, 
on the opening night of the Assembly : 

‘*One feature of your work specially in 
terests me. I mean the service which your. 




























































































who have not access to great libraries, nor 
to great teachers, to colleges or to universi- 
ties, but who in silence and at a distance 
from these opportunities are, nevertheless, 
trying with God’s help to improve their 
minds and to get something of the treas- 
ures of wisdom that lie enshrined in books. 
I do not tbink that any of us have adequate- 
ly realized the great change that is going 
on in the intellectual life of Europe and of 
this country through the multiplication of 
cheap books. Ido not think that we have 
ever rightly appreciated the wealth that 
there is in books and the power there is by 
which they may do what universities and 
oral teaching were once the only means of 
doing. . . . Itseems tomethat youhave 
hit upon ore of the most admirable and 
fruitful devices ever yet adopted when by 
means of reading circles and correspond- 
ing helps the solitary student has opened 
to him what he shall read, and what use he 
shall make of bis reading when he has it. 
This is a great work on which you have 
often invoked the divine blessing. . . . I 
earnestly trust that it may continue to go 
on and prosper, that this great assembly 
may be one of the most notable agencies by 
which you may encourage the love of truth, 
the devotion of knowledge and the help and 
guidance of the people of America.”’ 

It is worthy of remark that during the 
very week of this English educator’s visit 
to Chautauqua, the Chautauqua idea was 
practically introduced into England. For 
ten days in the early part of August,a great 
summer school, embracing 900 universi- 
ty-extension students, was held in Oxford 
under distinguished auspices. A Cam- 
bridge graduate, now resident in Oxford, 
who in July visited Chautauqua, upon his 
return home sent back published accounts 
of the English summer school, and said: 

“Tt was only a first attempt, and every- 
one here seems quite overwhelmed with the 
amount of success achieved. Some of the 
features were surprisingly good. To get 
such a man as Boyd Carpenter (Bishop of 
Ripon), to deliver such a lecture on ‘ Nov- 
els’ on the Saturday night and then to 
preach so angelically in the ’Varsity 
Church on the Sunday morning was a 
great thing. Max Miiller and Frederic 
Harrison also lectured. I got home last 
Friday, on the closing day of the meeting, 
and so saw very little of it. There was an 
over-proportion of ladies, but they were a 
very noble set of women—largely drawn 
from our high schools— which, you knew, 
are really first rate.’’ 

The objects of the Oxford Summer 
School were to give suggestive lectures to 
university-extension students; to afford 
them opportunities for brief residences in 
a university town, full of interest even 
to a passing visitor; to discuss methods 
of further organizing and extending uni- 
versity instruction throughout England, 
and to organize a society for the general 
introduction of home-reading circles. At 
aconference upon this subject, held in 
the Examination Schools, Dr Percivai, 
head master of Rugby, and chairman of 
the Committee of the Home Reading So- 
ciety, is reported as saying: 


“The idea of the movement was taken 
from the Americans. It is interesting to 
notice that we get back from that great con- 
tinent educational suggestions, and the idea 
was suggested by the great success of what 
is known in America as the Chatauqua 
movement.” 

In these days, when not a few college 
men are turning away from classical to 
modern studies, it is gratifying to find 
the Chautauqua literacy circles directing 
their chief attention to old Greece. Of 
the seven books required for the year 
1888-9, three relate tothe history and liter- 
ature of Hellas. The Chautauquan maga- 
zine, which hasacirculation of over 70,000 
copies, announces for its readers in the C. 
L. 8S. C. aseries of nine articles on Greek 
biography by Professor T. D. Seymour, of 
Yale University, and a number of papers 
on modern Greece, by J. P. Mahaffy, of 
Dublin, also sketches of Greek art and 
archeology, with some account of phys- 
ical training and the position of women 
among the Greeks. In a special or gradu- 
ate course of private reading in conneée- 
tion with the four years’ course in the C. 
L. S. C., it is interesting to note Mahaffy’s 
‘*Old Greek Education.” This entertain- 
ing little volume it is well to read with 
Chautauqua in mind, and some may bave 
the curiosity to examine the ‘ Outline 
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L. 8. C. It gives one a curious feeling to- 
ward these little books to think that they 
are the means by which a knowledge of 
Greek civilization and Greek cultureis to 
be transmitted to thousands of eager 
minds in our great modern democracy. 
Is this knowledge superficial? Sois all 
knowledge. American education hardly 
scratches the surface of things either in 
school or college. The ancient Egyptians, 
we are told, obtained very good crops of 
grain without plowing in the fertile mud 
left by an inundation of the Nile. Ameri- 
can pioneers have raised a great deal of 
wheat in their rough way from the virgin 
soil of forest clearings. ‘‘ Behold the 
sower went forth tosow.’ ‘Some seeds 
fell by the wayside, others upon rocky 
places, others among thorns, but still 
others upon good ground and yielded 
fruit, some a hundredfold.” ‘He that 
hath ears, let him hear.” 

With the present year closed the tenth 
summer session of the so-called Chautau- 
qua Teachers’ Retreat. Like the C. L. S.C. 
it is simply a secular differentiation of the 
original Sunday-school normal institute. 
From a study of methods of Biblical 
teaching, the sphere of interest has 
widened to pedagogics in general. The 
work is now under the special direction 
of Hon. J. W. Dickinson, a pupil of Mark 
Hopkins, and for many years Secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation. During the past season he gave a 
valuable and suggestive course of educa- 
tional lectures to a company of 160 teach- 
ers, six of them professors in colleges; 
three, general superintendents of schools; 
fifteen, teachers in academies, seminaries 
and institutes; eleven, principals and 
high-school teachers; ten, normal school 
teachers; and about one hundred, teach- 
ers in grammar and primary schools. 
Among the hearers were two young men 
from Chili, that enterprising South Ameri- 
can republic, which is preparing, through 
these agents, to introduce normal methods 
from Massachusetts aad Chautauqua. 
Perhaps the best feature of Dr. Dickin- 
son’s class-work was the illustration of 
the principles laid down in each lecture 
by subsequent application to conorete 
lessons in geography, grammar, arithme- 
tic, reading, history, and natural science, 
by experienced teachers from Massachu- 
setts. For the time being, the rest of the 
company became willing learners. A 
professor from a well-known theological 
seminary was heard to express his deep 
obligation to Dr. Dickinson’s instructive 
lectures in pecuniary terms which left no 
doubt as to the speaker’s sincerity. 

Besides the lectures and exercises in 
pedagogics, blackboard-drawing, Kinder- 
garten work, English literature, natural 
and social science, there wasa Walking 
Science Club for children, conducted 
through the groves and fields of Chautau- 
qua by Miss Mary B. Dennis, who taught 
her young and enthusiastic pupils to ob- 
serve the leaves of trees, the life of in- 
sects, how to catch and preserve the lat- 
ter, how to classify plants, flowers, etc. 
All this was a novel feature of summer 
study at Chautauqua and. was keenly ap- 
preciated by small boys and girls. An- 
other kind of instruction, better suited 
for older people, was the ideal tour in 
Spain, personally conducted by Mr. George 
Vincent, a Yale graduate, son of the 
Chancellor, and now popularly known as 
‘*Georgel,” in view of his prospective 
succession to the management of Chau- 
tauqua. He had traveled through Spain 
collecting illustrations and materials for 
his descriptive course in the Teachers’ 
Retreat. The physical geography, his- 
tory, popular life, manners and customs 
of a most interesting country were clearly 
explained to a class of two hundred de- 
lighted hearers. Other persons who had 
traveled in Spain were pressed into serv- 
ice at the Teachers’ Retreat and contrib- 
uted to the Ideal Tour by their reminis- 
cences, At the close of the journey, a 
fine stereopticon exhibition of the archi- 
tectural glories of Spain and especially of 
the Alhambra, was publically given by 
Mr. Ober, A declared enemy of stereop- 
ticon-shows, which sometimes range over 
all the earth in one lecture, was charmed 
by this instructive specialization upon 
Spanish architecture. But it was more 





charming to see five thousand people in 
the great amphitheater enjoying the same 
profitable lesson. Such ideal tours are, 
however, nothing new at Chautauqua. 
They began years ago in picturesque jour- 
neys through the Orient, through Egypt 
and the Holy Land, and they continue 
every summer season in almost daily ex- 
cursions over the great relief. map of Pal- 
estine, on the shore of Lake Chautauqua, 
which serves as the Mediterranean Sea. 
This map has been intelligently recon- 
structed by Dr. Wythe from the English 
ordnance surveys. Objective represen- 
tations of the sites of ancient cities, in- 
cluding a special relief map of Jerusalem 
and its surroundings, make the whole 
subject of Biblical geography interesting 
to every student. In connection with 
this subject it would be profitable to speak 
of the Chautauqua School of the English 
Bible, directed by Professor Harper and 
assisted by such men as Professor Bur- 
roughs, of Amherst College, Dr. McCurdy, 
of Toronto University, and John A. 
Broadus, of Louisville, Ky., formerly of 
the University of Virginia. 


——_ 


RAPID CHANGES IN THE LAND OF 
THE BIBLE. 








BY HENRY W. HULBERT, 

ANY one who has watched the rapid 
changes that have taken place in Syria 
and Palestine during the last quarter cen- 
tury must have acertain feeling of alarm 
as he calls to mind, one after another, the 
interesting old customs which have 
doubtless clung tothis land for more than 
2,000 years. dropping out of sight forever. 
It is a moderate statement to say that 
these twenty-five years have seen more 
transformations than the many centuries 
that have gone before. Western ideas 
and methods are coming in with resistless 
push. Only an obstinate Government 
has prevented the railroad schemes from 
maturing; and the moment Gaza and Je- 
rusalem and Acre and Damascus are 
greeted with the shrill scream of the en- 
gine-whistle the changes will be vastly 
augmented. 

For the moment we havea breathing 
spell, as providential as it is opportune, 
in which something can be done to record 
and photograph the old life and ways so 
that future generations may reap the re- 
ward, when a thousand and one incidents, 
illustrating in such an apt and lifelike 
way the Scripture narrative, shall exist 
only in memory. 

Asit is we are alittle late. A friend 
was lately describing the old-time horn- 
ed head-dresses of the Druze women. 
Twenty-five years ago all the older women 
of this sect wore long silver or tin horns 
on their head, covered with a veil, which 
also enveloped the face, with the excep- 
tion of one eye. During the last two 
years I have visited every section of the 
Lebanon range inhabiced by Druzes, and 
Ihave never seen a ‘‘ horned woman.” 
Indeed, a few years ago an American 
gentleman sent to Syria, in behalf of a 
museum, for a horn thus used. A long 
search did not disclose one, and finally 
the person intrusted with the commis- 
sion had tohave a tin horn made in Bei- 
rit for the purpose. The other day a 
lady friend of mine attended a Druze 
wedding at Abeih, on Mt. Lebanon, and 
found the bride dressed in the latest Par- 
isian fashions. 

This is one case out of many. The Mt. 
Lebanon region is more open to such 
changes than is Palestine proper. Beirfit 
is the center from which Western ideas 
emanate and the whole country is rapidly 
being transformed. Good carriage roads 
are multiplyingfast. The Damascus road 
running from Beirfit was the pioneer in 
1861. Since then Tripoli has been con- 
nected with Hums and Hamath, Jaffa 
with Jerusalem and Bethlehem, Haifa 
with Nazareth and Acre, Beirfit with 
Dér el Kanarand B’teddin. I have seen 
carriages in every important city in Syria 
and Palestine, with the exception of Gaza 
and Nabifs. Tripoli boasts of its horse- 
cars and the traveler goes from Mersina 
to Tarsus and Adanaon, a regular railway 
finished a year ago. Acamel with two 
telegraph poles strapped on his back is a 








true type of the present aspect of affairs 
in Syria. 

A few days agol visited the new mill 
for grinding grain near the Damascus 
gate of Jerusalem. A wealthy German 
banker of the Holy City saw clearly that 
machinery of the most approved kind 
could outwork the old methods of mill- 
ing; so he sent to Manchester, England, 
for the latest approved apparatus run by 
gas which is generated from petroleum. 
This mill has been in successful running 
order for some weeks, and there is every 
indication that the old hand-mills that 
date from Bible times will go entirely 
out of use. Thesame will be true sooner 
or later of the time-honored method of 
threshing grain by driving cattle round 
and round the threshing-floor. When 
this goes one of the most interesting links 
which connect us with ancient times will 
be gone, and the merry harvest season 
will lose much of its charm. 

As Western civilization works its way 
into Syria and the people begin to build 
larger houses, and the various local gov- 
ernments erect more ambitious and 
showy buildings for public purposes, the 
fine old ruins are being torn down and 
transformed into ugly Turkish barracks 
and mosques. That splendid specimen 
of an old city wall at Antioch is thus be- 
ing desecrated, and only an immediate 
and urgent appeal from foreign sources 
can save it as the old wall of Constanti- 
nople was saved. In fact, few remains 
are left along the sea-board, altho Ceesarea 
and Sareptha are still used as quarries. 
This process is sure to go on all over the 
land, and in a century from now nothing 
will be left. 

Surely this is an emergency. The Eng- 
lish Palestine Exploration Society has 
come to the rescue and is doing what work 
it can find to do with efficiency. But at 
the best it is working at long range. Just 
as soon as the Government will allow it 
this society will doubtless push on its 
work of survey east of the Jordan and 
about Damascus. It is at present dili- 
gently seeking information about the 
religious sects of the land and the man- 
ners and customs of the people and the 
folk-lore in general. 

The plan of the American School of 
Biblical Antiquities and Languages set on 
foot by the authorities of the Syrian 
Protestant college at Beirfit, and which 
has been under way for a year or more, 
isone that bids fair to render most 
efficient service in an altogether unique 
way. The proposal is to establish at 
Beirfit, as the most available point in the 
East, a complete Oriental library and to 
open a museum of antiquities which will 
gather into its collections everything that 
will illustrate the East and especially the 
Bible. This school, when properly en- 
dowed and regularly opened, should be 
the center for the work of American 
scholars in Western Asia, a constant en- 
couragement to Oriental studiesin Ameri- 
can universities and seminaries, and a 
helpful means to enable students of the 
East and especially the Bible to carry on 
more advantageously and more complete- 
ly than they otherwise could their investi- 
gations on thespot. This plan has met 
with a cordial reception from every side 
and the only wonder is that it was not 
thought of before. Every American in 
Syria is enthusiastic over the matter; the 
trustees of the Syrian Protestant College 
have taken it up with vigor. All the 
Oriental scholars in America give it their 
warm approval; sharp, practical business 
men bid it ‘‘ God-speed.” 

It would be a shame for such a plan as 
this to go a-begging. Itstands onits own 
merits, and it seems only necessary to let 
it be known that an endowment of $100,- 
000 isasked for by the promoters of the 
enterprise. This is a transition stage in 
Palestine. The scenes are shifting rapid- 
ly. The pictures must be placed on 
canvas now or they will escape forever. 
A colony of thorough scholars located in 
the Eust, with every facility at their 
command, with a gathering expérience, 
could do more than any other agency that 
has as yet come into the field to place the 
whole future of biblical learning under 
obligation to them and to the generous 
givers who make the work possible. 
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The library, which has already a fine 
building at its disposal, should be ampl 
endowed. The museum should have 
enough funds to enable it toenter into the 
market against competing European mu. 
seums. Itwould have every advantage in 
its location in the East and the many agents 
at work for it. The directorship and pro- 
fessorsbips and lectureships should be 
liberally endowed and a full cawp equip. 
ment secured. The school is to be practi- 
cally independent, yet it has all the aq. 
vantages of the backing of a long-estab- 
lished institution. The College has been 
abie to make temporary arrangements «0 
that for the coming year a limited num- 
ber of students can be accommodated and 
the present facilities of libraries, archeo- 
logical collections and scientific museums 
put at their disposal. 

BEIROT, SYRIA. 
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THE POST-OFFICE SAVINGS 
BANKS OF ENGLAND. 


BY JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D, 








ENGLAND claims the honor of the inven- 
tion of Penny Postage and of the Post- 
office Savings Bank, two of the greatest 
boons that modern governments have 
bestowed upon their peoples, The cheap 
postage system has made its way to all 
civilized lands, facilitating the intercourse, 
and ministering immeasurably to the 
business, intelligence and happiness of 
the people and helping on civilization it- 
self, 

The Postal Savings Bank, also if not 
equally the friend of the people, has 
spread from Great Britain to the Aus- 
tralian States, Canada, France, Italy, 
Austria, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Cape Colony, New Zealand and Japan; 
and every year fresh delegations from 
other countries visit the central Savings 
Bank of London to investigate and learn 
how to introduce the system. The Post- 
office Reports of 1884 and 1887 mention 
that applications for information were 
received those years from the United 
States. Everywhere they are said to be 
working with a success that proves how 
close they are to the people’s wants. The 
French Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 
says they have succeeded beyond exprcta- 
tionin France, and reports that *‘at the 
close of 1885 (the fourth year) there were 
in that country 692,582 depositors with a 
balance to their credit of 154,155,572 
francs,” or nearly 30,000,000 dollars. 
The superiority of the system over that 
of the common savings banks has now 
been thoroughly demonstrated, and its 
immense value to the people. as well asits 
popularity wherever established, must 
sooner or later lead to its introduction in 
all civilized countries. 

It was started in Great Britain amid 
the competition ofa multitude of private 
savings banks, and of friendly, mutual 
benefit and trade societies which served as 
savings banks in some degree for their 
members; but on December 31st,1886,at the 
end of tweny-five years from its start, the 
number of accounts of depositors remain- 
ing open was 3,731.421, and the amount 
to their credit was 50,874,338 pounds ster- 
ling, while the value of the Government se- 
curities held by the bank was £52,054.052, 
showing asurplus of profits of over $8,000,- 
000 which goes to the payment of the na- 
tional debt. 

Chancing to be domiciled with an old 
and prominent officer of the Central Bank, 
Ihave found opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the operation and progress of 
these banksin England, and of their gen- 
eral effects upon the people and their 
economies. Some of this information 
will be acceptable to many readers who 
are interested in the great social problems 
of the times. 

The chief advantages of the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank over common savings institu- 
tions are: (1) The greater facilities for 
depositing and withdrawing funds, the 
depositor in Great Britain being able to 
make his deposits at any one of the 8.500 
post-offices having savings offices attached 
and to withdraw his money at any other 
where he may chance to be. (2) The 
facilities provided for the deposit of very 
small sums. Printed slips are to be had 
at any post-office on which the depositor 
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can stick postage stamps till he gets a 
shilling’s worth, the smallest sum for 
which an account will be opened. This 
helps even the poorest, and mere children 
to save their pennies and become depos- 
itors. (8) The absolute security of the 
deposits; the Government itself being 
responsible for their safe keeping and for 
the interest on them. This crowning 
advantage is so great as to overshadow all 
arguments and claims which can be made 
for the private banks. The private sav- 
ings institutions have been able, however, 
till lately to compete with the Post-office 
by investing their funds in Govern- 
ment stock and claiming thus to give 
public security to their depositors; and by 
offering a higher rate of interest than the 
% per cent. paid on deposits in the Post- 
office Bank. Since the recent act of Par- 
jiament reducing the interest on the 
national debt to 2} per cent., the private 
banks are no longer able to overbid the 
Postal Banks, and their gradual absorp- 
tion by the Post-office, which has been 
going on for years, has been much accel- 
erated. My official friend tells me that 
four private savings banks have turned 
over their business tothe Post-office with- 
in the last fortnight, and he counts that 
the 400 still remaining will be taken in 
during the next ten years. 

The perfect security of deposits is not 
only attracting private depositors, but 
friendly and benevolent societies and 
Trades Unions are asking to be allowed 
to deposit their funds: and more than 
two thousand such societies gained such 
permission in 1886, the last year reported. 
The Penny Banks, which are doing such 
good work in the schools in teaching chil- 
dren economy and the habit of saving, 
are also allowed to make deposits; and 
out of 419 applications received in the 
eighteen months before the closing of the 
last published report no less than 202 
were by School Penny Banks. The value 
of these banks, thus aided and stimulated, 
is expressed by the manager of a mission 
school, who, writing for a further supply 
of deposit books, said: ‘‘ The people find 
more than ever the value of the Penny 
Bank; it has turned our school from a 
ragged one into a respectable one.” 

Besides this work of saving the people’s 
pittances, the Post-office Savings Bank 
has assumed several other functions in 
aid of its depositors. As no one is al- 
lowed to deposit more than £30 ($145.50) 
in one year, nor to have more than £200 
($970) on deposit drawing interest at one 
time, the bank acts as agent for its de- 
positors to invest their savings for them 
in Government stock, investing not less 
than £10 at a time nor more than £300 
for one person. The last report shows 
35,305 investment accounts, the total 
amount of money invested being £845,606 
sterling. 

{t also issues annuities or insures the 
lives of its depositors when desired. The 
annuities are restricted to the extremes of 
£1 and £100, and the life insurance can- 
not be for less than £5 nor more than 
£100. As these policies are secured by 
the Government, there can be no losses 
by the failures of insurance companies. 

The extent of the Post-office Savings 
Bank business may be judged by the fact 
stated by the Postmaster-General that 
one in eight of the entire population of 
England and Wales were Gepositors dur- 
ing the year 1886. In the little village of 
Horley, in Surrey, where this is written, 
the depositors number 43%, or nearly one- 
fourth of the whole population. The 
facts reported from the Postal Savings 
Banks of France, Austria and Italy, are 
equally emphatic as proof of the popu- 
larity and utility of the system. The 
number of depositors and the amount of 
the deposits in all the countries in which 
the system has been introduced are stead- 
ily and rapidly increasing, the facility of 
making deposits and the absolute security 
felt by the depositors serving as powerful 
incitements to the spirit of saving. 

These facts, interesting as they are in 
themselves, picturing to us the patient 
toil and the often heroic self-denial of 
millions of the thoughtful poor seeking 
to lay up something against the sure com- 
ing day of need, would nevertheless lose 

aeir profeundest significance if taken 


apart from the industrial and social con- 
ditions which have rendered habits of 
economy and saving doubly important to 
the laboring classes. Modern industrial- 
ism has made the periods of non-employ- 
ment frequent and certain. The enor- 
mous productive power of men massed in 
armies of labor, furnished with machin- 
ery which makes one man equal to ten 
(often a hundred), with the division of 
labor carried to its utmost, has rendered 
the periodic glut of goods and failure of 
work inevitable, and the idle times more 
frequent and protracted. The futile at- 
tempts of manutacturers to overcome the 
effects of this cverdoing by cheapening 
goods through reductions of wages, and 
the frequently vain efforts of the men to 
recoil from the gulf by “striking” to 
force wages up again—the burning con- 
tentions of Capital and Labor out of 
which revolutionary Socialism has taken 
its rise—have made only more apparent 
the indispensable need of ‘savings for 
the rainy day.” Whatever other reme- 
dies society may ultimately find for the 
miseries and perils of its most numerous 
class from the overwork of tu-day and 
the enforced idleness of to-morrow, it is 
clear that at present the hope of the poor 
must rest either on begging or on saving; 
on the charity which weakens and de- 
grades, or on the prudence which elevates 
and strengthens. And hence the Postal 
Savings Bank, a savings bank convenient 
to all and secure beyond question, in- 
stead of being, as it might once have 
been considered, a doubtful stretch of 
governmental power, ought to be counted 
as part of governmental duty—a meas- 
ure cf wise public precaution and of na- 
tional security. If the ‘‘Red Terror,” 
which many predict and all thoughtful 
men more or less fear, is to be lessened or 
avoided, the millions must be saved from 
the starvation which makes the gentlest 
men savage, and forces the most peaceful 
into revolution. 

It is obvious that the great and now 
necessary work of stimulating and pro- 
tecting the people’s savings cannot be 
done by corporations. If they would they 
cannot give the depositors absolute se- 
curity for their savings, and cannot there- 
fore inspire the confidence which the 
Postal Savings Bank so fully gives. This 
then is one of those great public works 
which only the Government can do, and 
which a ‘‘Government of the people,by the 
people and for the people” may wisely un- 
dertake. 

These banks are not apanacea. No one 
claims that they will cure all social evils; 
thoin stimulating the sense of prudence 
and the desire for gain as well as by 
awakening the feelings of proprietorship 
and independence, they check extrava- 
gance and diminish intemperance. The 
Bank Account starts the feeling of per- 
sonal dignity,and gives the man astronger 
interest in the Government to which he 
has intrusted bismoney. But whilethus 
benefiting many, the institution, it is 
true, injuressome by over-stimulating the 
love of gain, and making them misers. 
My friend tells me of cases of persons who 
have large sums in the savings bank and 
whostill resort to begging or the work- 
house rather than touch their savings. 
In one case a man and his wife went into 
the workhouse for the winter, and lived 
at the expense of the rate payers, while 
the man had £190 and his wife £180 in 
the Post office Savings Bank. When the 
Relieving Officer has reason to suspect 
such frauds he has the right to ask informa- 
tion of the bank authorities, and if the 
parties have money on deposit, todemand 
of the bank the payment of their board 
bills. Except when thus asked for by pub- 
lic authority for the purposes of justice, 
every depositor’s account is kept secret, 
to save the poor and inexperienced from 
importunity and fraud. 

Barring these cases of miserly abuse, 
there can be no doubt that the entire in- 
fluence of the Postal Savings Bank is 
wholesome and good. The four millions 
of people in the British Isles who now 
hold accounts in the Post-Office Savings 
Bank are not only happier in the sense of 
security against want, and purer for the 





self-denial they are led to practice, but 


of their pecuniary interest in the peace 
and safety of their country. 


HORLEY, SURREY, ENGLAND. 
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THE JEWS OF GERMANY AND THE 
NEW EMPRESS. 








BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 





THE German press has been full this 
week of the anti-Jewish movement. Since 
the death of Frederick, when several re- 
actionary conservative subjects were 
brought forward, this of the Jews has 
reappeared now and again, until at pres- 
ent it has reached what the Daily Observ- 
er, an unpolitical paper, describes as a 
‘*powerful impetus.” In Berlin, an anti- 
Jewish candidate was set up for the 
Reichstag; and the Kreuz-Zeitung, one of 
the oldest and most respected newspapers 
of the Empire, broke out in attacks gs 
savage as ever occurred in "79 and ’80, 
‘* Posterity ” it declares, ‘‘ which shall 
have shaken off the reins of this folk, will 
ask how a great nation, in a great period, 
and under a strong government, could 
have borne so patiently its disgraceful 
yoke. . . . Indeed, it is childish that 
Germany, with her forty-five millions of 
Germans, should be constantly exposed to 
insult in her social, political, moral and 
religious sense by a mere half million of 
Jews. The paragraphs for freedom of the 
Church were crossed out with Jewish ap- 
plause; why, then, should the edict of 
Jewish Emancipation not be abolished 
which has been so unworthily abused? 
The property of the Church has been con- 
fiscated that accrued to it through the 
dead hand (mortmain); why should not 
Jewish property, the property of the all- 
too-lively hand be limited? . . . Ju- 
daism must either forbear from misusing 
its freedom, or be called out toa war, that 
can only terminate with its general sup- 
pression.” 

I quote the sentences because they sum 
up the grievances which the Conservative 
German is wont to bring forward against 
Jews, and show the tone he utters them 
in. The moderate Conservative press 
would like to see the Jew retired; but 
warns against direct and suppressive 
measures as being likely to raise up the 
opposition of all Liberals, and to strength- 
en the Radical Party in the Empire. A 
number of journals—the Silesian Gazette, 
the Daily News, and Bismarck’s organ, 
the North German Universal Gazette, re- 
vert in the same tone of warning to the 
outcome of the first anti-Jewish move- 
ment,when more might have been carried 
through but for the acuteness of public 
and international opinion. For ‘ what 
was demanded by patriots inthe way of 
law, was then regarded; the present 
movement begins, however, from the start 
in an unpractical course.” 

As for the Jews, their chief crime per- 
haps is their Liberalism. It is the German 
political side in which they are a thorn, 
even more than the religious or financial 
side. In Posen, whereI have just been, 
and where the native Pole and German are 
really the victims of a race of low-class 
Jewish money lenders, I heard nothing of 
anti-Shemitism. The outbreaks against 
Jewsin Germany have both occurred in the 
center of Russian ultra-patriotism, or Ber- 
lin. It isin Berlin where Stécker preached 
(and still preaches), and here the Kreuz- 
Zeitung has its press. Nor is it well for 
the bystander, who is curious to get 
behind the truth, to let the fact pass by 
unnoticed that a favorite pseudonym in 
the anti-Shemitic press for Jew, is ‘‘Cos- 
mopolitan.” The Kreuz-Zeitung uses it. 
A term that is wont to be applied in ap- 
probation among the cultivated circles of 
the world, is flung out by the modern 
Prussian as a reproach and battle cry. 

An incident of the attack was the re- 
sorting of the Conservative Kreuz-Zeitung 
to the name of Frederick III. Frederick 
is reported to have once said on the sub- 
ject of suppressing the Jews, that ‘‘ some- 
thing ought to have been done earlier”’— 
a fragment of speech which no one will 
doubt the Emperor uttered, but every- 
body will feel sure was meant hardly in 
the sense it is made to serve. 





they are in general better citizens because 


during his lifetime was that the Jews were 
tolerated, and during his reign, that some 
of them were ennobled. It is William II, 
the present young Emperor, who has been 
approved for opposing them, and under 
William, not Frederick, the dragon of in- 
toleration and force again lifts its head. 
Other interests of the week in the po- 
litical world have been, the nomination of 
a National Liberal, or moderate conserva- 
tive, Dr. von Bennigsen, to: the Superior 
Presidency of Hanover, and, in the social 
world, the baptism of the youngest son 
of the Emperor. The baptism is the fifth 
which there has been occasion for cele- 
brating in the family, but it takes place 
this time with uncommon pomp because 
it is the first under the imperial Hohen- 
zollern purple, all the four brothers of 
the infant prince having been born while 
their father was uncrowned. The young 
mother, Empress Augusta Victoria, en- 
joys good and even robust health. The 
fatigue of the ceremony, therefore, which 
is considerable even in private life—and 
the Queen has the felicitations of not only 
a family, but of a court to receive — will 
not be found to have been over burden- 
some. In hercase it is likely to be rather 
the idea of ceremony and the duty of go- 
ing through it, that is onerous; for she is 
not a sovereign by temperament, like her 
predecessors, but only by circumstances, 
The shrinking, unsophisticated country 
Princess whom old Emperor William 
shut into his heart, and the court first 
smiled at and then liked, is emerged 
through many experiences into a woman 
of tact and outward sangfroid, but her 
tastes remain as simple as they were. 

Perhaps no living princess would be so 
sympathetic to the American heart; I do 
not venture to say to the American taste 
—she would hardly answer in all details 
to that; but her naturalness, her history, 
her misfortunes, all these would speak to 
you, and that, as I am convinced, with 
even more effect than here. Germans, 
and especially Germans of her own class, 
value royal rank so high as to disregard 
the complaints of sentiment. when 
weighed against it; anil without doubt 
would answer as Emperor William I an- 
swered: ‘You have been lifted to the 
throne!”—a way of thinking that is ex- 
plicable, as I ought perhaps to remark, 
and to be deplored as the result of educa- 
tion rather than censured as a voluntary, 
persistent view. 

A mixture of loyalty on one hand, and, 
on the other, of the traditional notion or 
the inferior rights women have on the 
fidelity of men, and in especial, of prin- 
cesses on that of their consorts, prevents 
opinion here from taking a stand against 
Emperor William in favor of the Em- 
press. Under these circumstances, to ex- 
pect that he should desist of his own ac- 
cord from inflicting pain on her would be 
to look for the well-balanced nature and 
advanced social views in him which his 
father, Frederick III, possessed, and look- 
ing for these would be hoping for an ex- 
ceptional case. William II, however, is 
no exception; his mental and moral 
niveau, to the contrary, is the same with 
tradition. Of the two, it is the Empress 
who is to be wondered at, sce it is she 
who has shown individuality. Nothing 
is more superficial than the view spread 
everywhere with the popularity of the 
Societé de Berlin to the effect that Em- 
press Augusta Victoria is phlegmatic and 
views her dumestic fate with dull and 
tame indifference. The view is an addi- 
tional wrong, from the side of the world, 
against the Queen; for, on the contrary, 
she has rebelled against it with the most 
passionate vehemence. When the last 
tribunal open to her was resorted to—a 
plea to the old Emperor William, the 
head of the house—and she was answered 
by a declination to interfere, she even at- 
tempted, in her agony of despair, to take 
her life. 

The details of the attempt, which oc- 
curred at the palace, in a moment when 
the old Emperor had left the room to 
fetch her Majesty to quiet her, will ap- 
pear, no doubt, as such occurrences are 
generally wont to, in later Memoirs. To 
mention it here is a refutation during 
life that has a use which post-mortem 
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revelations seldom attain, and is an indis- 
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cretion hardly so great as the right is, 
which the Empress has to defend. 

She was a poor princess, her father 
being Duke Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, who re- 
ceived an indemnity in money after the 
Schleswig-Holstein war for his renuncia- 
tion of future sovereign rights in Den- 
mark. The estate of Primkenau, which 
he purchased, lies in Silesia not far from 
Liiben, where I. write. I+ consists of an 
old, plain castle and about twelve square 
miles of land—a large estate, as things 
are reckoned here, without, however, 
coming up in extent to some others that 
are held by families of a rank considera- 
bly inferior to that of the Schleswig- 
Holsteins. The Princess and her three 
sisters grew up here very much as other 
country girls of the German aristocracy; 
they saw, perhaps, even less of life than 
ordinary. The Duchess, their mother, 
was eccentric; the Duke given chiefly to 
hunting, and Prince Gunther, their 
brother, to such pleasures in town as sis- 
ters are kept from. I remember the 
princesses at dinners and garden parties 
in the houses of mutual acquaintances 
as young ladies of less rather than of 
more self-confidence and ease than com- 
mon. Society, however, was looking for 
an engagement shortly of Princess Au- 
gusta Victoria to a neighboring young 


’ Count, when suddenly the royal decision 


in Berlin became known. 

It is no secret, 1 suppose, that Crown 
Princess Victoria resorted to marriage for 
her son from moral grounds. Her choice 
fell on the Schleswig-Holstein princesses, 
and altho slightly older than Prince Wil- 
liam, Princess Augusta Victoria was se- 
lected for him from among the three sis- 
ters. She was pleasant-looking rather 
than pretty; of moderate hight, blonde, 
with a caste of figure that promised to 
carry well any fullness of mature years; 
by which I mean that her shoulders were 
square rather than sloping and set upon 
a straight back—all points to be consid- 
ered in personages destined for state and 
pompous réles. As for her timidity and 
awkwardness, they were matters of slight 
moment in face of the reputation for do- 
cility and common sense which she was 
generally given. With common sense 
and tractableness she could be brought, it 
was reckoned, to represent her exalted 
sphere in time with becoming dignity. 
Perhaps Crown Princess Victoria wished 
for the absence of courtly education, for 
the young Princess’s own sake, rather 
than see her undergo the discipline which 
she herself had suffered in being bent 
from old ideas, that are dear, to other and 
new ones. That the Princess was destined 
to come so young to the throne was not 
then looked for. 

Her betrothal and marriage necessarily 
éstranged her from many early acquaint- 
anceships. Prince William was found 
not to be fond of the ‘ Silesian monot- 
ony”; and if she visited home, it had to 
be seldom and alone. She could not turn 
to either her sisters or her mother during 
the cruel mortifications of her Berlin life. 

The princesses had to remain witb their 
mother, whose eccentricity ever increased 
(she was a monomaniac on the subject of 
washing herself, and on being limited at 
this time toa dozen towels a day, was 
kept with difficulty from living in her 
bath tub). 

The death of the Duke, her father, 
had left Augusta Victoria practically 
alone. She enjoyed, indeed, occa- 
sional visits from her married sister, 
the young Duchess of Schleswig- 
Holstein Gliicksburg; but to the blessing 
she found and still finds in her children 
and these occasional renewals of old ties, 
has been opposed in recent months the 
secret grief of the total unbalancing of 
her mother’s mind, which occurred asa 
shock of joy at the news of the fatal na- 
ture of Crown Prince Frederick’s disease 
and the prospect of her daughter’s near 
ascension to the throne. 

Why the Empress’s sisters are kept 
from her now is difficult to say. The 
princesses are irked to the last degree in 
the old castle, which Duke Gunther only 
returns to for a hunt, or with plans for 
restorations that donot begin.. In earlier 
days they could drive for a change to 





neighboring estates for a visit and tea; 
now the strictures of etiquet compel 
them, as sisters of the reigning Queen, to 
limit calls to the fewest minutes; and 
this, indifferently, whether their drive 
has been five miles or thirty. 


LUBEN, SILESIA. 
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IS THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN AMERICA ADVANCING? 


BY A CATHOLIC LAYMAN, 











THE witty editor of a New York paper 
observed lately that a certain Irish politi- 
cian, like many of his countrymen, in- 
herited his religion from his mother and 
preserved it through his wife. 

I fear there are many men who do 
their duty to God vicariously and take a 
good deal more on trust than they would 
in temporal affairs. There is generally 
more apparent piety among women than 
am6ng men, and when the torch of faith 
burns brightly in any country it is shel- 
tered and fed for the most part by a faith- 
ful few of the female sex. 

Is it that men care too little about re- 
ligion to trouble themselves with its prac- 
tice? Is it that the world of business or 
the worldof science blunts their percep- 
tions of spiritual things? Or is it that 
they fondly imagine that those who have 
been joined together in temporal bonds 
of matrimony will not be sundered in the 
land of spirits? 

Certainly St. Paul gave some hint of 
all which the believing wife might be to 
the unbelieving husband, and men have 
been given to take his words for all they 
are worth. 

Its numerical strength is the great point 
made by Catholics when they wish to 
impress on their own minds or on the 
minds of others the great power of the 
Church in this country. And so far, the 
numerical strength of the Roman Catho- 
lics in America has told, and has told be- 
yond all doubtin politics. But what is 
the real, rather we should say what is 
the spiritual value, of this preponderat- 
ing influence? Is it to lessen crime? 
Is it tolessen suffering? Has it elevated 
the moral or intellectual condition of 
the masses in New York? He would be 
a bold man who dared to say in the face 
of facts that the Roman Catholic Church 
has been a powerful influence for good 
in that city. And yet was there ever 
a body so full of vaunt of its own 
virtue? It is time that some one cried 
out and awakened the powers of the 
Church from their dreams of self-com- 
placent security. If the shepherd sleeps 
what shall become of the hapless flock? 

Building churches, building schools, 
establishing colleges, publishing panegy- 
rics on ecclesiastics which should make 
any self-respecting man sink into the 
earth with shame that he should be the 
subject of such gross flattery, is this a 
sign of real, solid, divine life * 

When will the pastors of the Church re- 
member Italy and France and Germany, 
and learn to be wise in time? Noamount 
of political influence or authority or obe- 
dience or excommunications or threats 
will keep a nation Catholic if the true 
spirit of religion is absent. 

Look at New York; it should be pre-em- 
inently a Catholic city. The mass of the 
Xatholic population is Irish, or of direct 
Irish descent,and of the most faithful Cath- 
olic nation on earth. I know well that there 
are thousands of Catholics in this city 
faithful to their God and to their religion, 
but who will dare to deny the miserable 
social and religious condition of the mass 
of the Catholic population? It is true that 
there are good and earnest priests here; 
it is true that the confessionals in some 
churches are well attended, principally by 
women; but is this a real test of the re- 
ligious condition of the people? 

Look at the exterior aspect, look at the 
social aspect; it is true that New York is 
crowded with costly churches, rich vest- 
ments, much singing and much show, 
A very amusing instance of this abject flattery of 
ecclesiastics occurred lately, A poem was written by 
a priest in which a cardinal was glorified in metre, 
and out of it, with the grossest adulation. Each 
verse had the refrain ** Loved Cardinal, Great Car- 
dinal”’; but the poet suddenly burst into French and 
finished by declaring that the Holy Father had given 


the Cardinal the “coup de grace’ when he elevated 
him to that dignity. 


debt; but few are consecrated tho they 
.are built for many years. Is this credit- 


a strawberry festival to last through a 


contributions for an immense bazar, and 


by $60,000 more. Itissaid in the report 
that much sympathy is felt for Father 
Colton at being obliged to increase so 
much the heavy debt, but that he will 
obey the mandate of the Council of Balti- 
more to the very letter by building schools. 
The old buildings now occupied by the 


ed in their place. The Catholic Review, 
Archbishop Corrigan’s organ ,sympathizes 


thize with the people who are again taxed 


be required weekly or monthly from each 
person; aud wo to the unhappy indi- 
vidual if the demand is not met prompt- 


different collections are demanded and 
obtained at each mass on Sunday from 
a patient tho often indignant people. 


cessor, each new preist must do some 
new work to get credit for his zeal. But 
all this is done at the expense of the poor 
of his parish. The priest gets all the 


his church, is lostin admiration of Father 
Colton for his zeal in increasing and prob- 
ably doubling it. Father Colton, he says, 
is ‘‘ quite cheerful” about it, and he well 
may be, considering that not one penny 
of the expense will come out of his pocket, 
and that he will get all sorts of ecclesias- 
tical and episcopal honor and glory for 
using other people’s money. 


Freeman's Journal is amusing in more 
ways than one, and we give it here. He 
says: 


friend, who has often proved himself a 
benefactor to others even in darker hours 
than now, frequently causing magnificent 
churches, convents and other institutions 


case of the splendid building erected by the 
late Rev. Father Dromgoole, in this city 
(known as the Mission of the _ Immaculate 


Union through the medium of twenty- 
five cent. subscriptions) at a cost of over 
$300,000, not including the property on 
Staten Island, which, with other expendi- 
tures, would bring the total cost up to 
about half a million of dollars. 


devotion to Saint Joseph, with the above 
intention, such, for instance, as keeping a 
light burning constantly before his statue 
until the debt is paid ?”’ 


will pay the debt, by all means let them 
be burned. But we fear the poor Irish 
servant-girls of the parish will have a 
good deal more to do with the payment 
than St. Joseph, and that it will remain 
for another pastor to increase. 


way in which buildings are demolished 
to serve the purposes for which the new 


ones are intended, and handsome new 
structures are erected without the slight- 





which attract the multitude even as 
moths fly to the flame. 

But what solid foundation lies under- 
neath? The churches are magnificent 
and costly and heavily burdened with 


able to ecclesiastical management or to 
religion? The poor are heavily, I might 
almost say cruelly taxed to pay these 
debts, or rather to pay the heavy mort- 
gage on these churches, and with little 
hope of reprieve. 

We have before us a report made by 
the Rev. Father Colton in regard to St. 
Stephen’s Church, lately occupied by 
the Rev. Dr. McGlynn. He announces 


whole week for the benefit of thechurch. 
He urges the congregation to send him in 


makes the astounding announcement 


that altho the debt of the church amounts 
to $140,000 he is about to increase it 


primary schools are to be destroyed and 
handsome new structures are to be erect- 


with Father Colton but it does not sympa- 


so heavily. 

The amount of money obtained from 
the Catholic poor will never be known in 
this world and is very little suspected. A 
priest, at his own will and pleasure, an- 
nounces that a certain sum of money will 


ly. We know churches where three 


As in the case of Dr. McGlynn’s suc- 


honor and the poor get all the burden. 
The Freeman’s Journal, which ex- 

pended so much red-hot shot on Dr. 

McGlynn for the debt which he left on 


The statement of the editor of the 


“Saint Joseph is a rich and powerful 


to rise seemingly out of nothing, as in the 


Virgin, but erected by the St. Joseph’s 


“Would it not be well to try some special 


Well, if burning candles to Saint Joseph 


There is an utter recklessness in the 


which certainly could be very well made 











est regard to cost because they are,the ex. 
pense of a long-suffering people, and tho 
the vast mass of these hapless Catholics 
are suffering untold misery, not always 
from their own fault, but too often from 
the neglect of those who shouid be their 
guides, 

There is too often but little money to 
spare for helping the honest poor, because 
splendid schools and lofty spires and 
magnificent colleges are supposed to be 
the great needs of the nineteenth century; 
and the Irish bear the burden of all. It 
was lately announced in the New York 
World that St. Anthony’s Church, which 
is situated in one of the poorest parts of 
New York and was especially set apart 
for Italians, is chiefly supported by Irish 
Catholics, tho the congregation and the 
pastor are all Italians. We may well ask 
what is to become of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America if the Irish people are 
alienated from it as the Catholic people 
of Italy and France and Germany have 
become ? 

What! the Italians will neither build 
nor support their own church, and it is 
left to the Irish to attend to their spiritual 
welfare! And yet the court of Rome 
has hardly even a word of sympathy for 
the sufferings of the same exiled Irish, 

Reports will be sent to Rome of the 
devotion and care of the Archbishop of 
New York for the Italians of his diocese; 
but will even one word be said of their 
real benefactors? Will they receive even 
a passing meed of praise? And in this 
connection, I may add, will one word be 
said or known in Rome of the thousands 
of Italians who honor Garabaldi’s statue 
and who never enter a church? Here is 
a people who of all others should be 
Catholic and devoted to their Church, 
and yet who have either abandoned it 
altogether or do not care enough for it to 
give a few cents for its support. And it 
is well known, also, that it is the Irish 
chiefly, if not exclusively, who build and 
support the French and German churches, 

Catholic papers, as we have said else- 
where, are absolutely under the control 
of the bishop of the diocese in which they 
are published. They are guilty of syco- 
phancy to an extent that is simply nause- 
ating. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
as at present guverned, everythingcenters 
round the bishop; and for all practical 
purposes he is his own pope and the pope 
of the people. Hence the profound def- 
erence that is paid to him and which he 
accepts as a religious duty from every in- 
dividual in his diocese, He is the local 
head of the Church, and a number of 
sma!l deities who have to be placated are 
more dangerous to society than one great 
autocratic ruler. A Protestant bishop 
would simply be ashamed to accept the 
fulsome flatteries which are not only ac- 
ceptable but which must be offered to se- 
cure the patronage of the Roman Catholic 
bishop. No more deadly injury could 
have been done to the Roman Catholic 
Church than the maintaining of this 
practice; and it will be kept up until 
some noble bishop rises in his might and 
forbids and denounces it forever. 

One favorite way of laying on this flat- 
tery well and wisely is to write an article 
on the great increase of Catbolicity in 
the diocese, and attribute it all to the 
master mind and financial ability of the 
bishop. No doubt a good bishop can doa 
great deal, but even a bishop needs help 
both in the shape of mind and money. 
In fact, the bishop geeds a people to gov- 
ern quite as much as people need the 
bishop, and to praise one party to the ex- 
clusion of the other is unjust; and injus- 
tice advances no cause. 

A moment’s consideration will show 
how very false these boastings are. The 
numerical strength of the Ruman Catho- 
lic Church has certainly increased enor- 
mously of late years, but how and where? 
Tt has increased in our large cities in con- 
sequence of Irish, German and Italian 
immigration. We will let the Germans 
and Italians pass; the whole world knows 
how very little Italians care for their 
Church. TheGermans are undoubtedly a 
religious people; if they do not give 
liberally to the Church they know how to 
assert themselves and are doing 80. 

But the Irish Roman Catholic is the 
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great support of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America, and let us see what 
is his social condition. A few million- 
aires, a hest of politicians and a vast pop- 
ulation of shiftless, thriftless,ill-cared-for- 
people. Better, a thousand times better, 
that these people should be back in the bogs 
of Connemara with their pure fresh air 
and their pure fresh life than in the crime- 
haunted liquor saloons of New York and 
Boston. Miilionsof Imsh Catholics have 
fled to America, and when one thinks of 
their miserable state in this country it is 
hard to feel that the head of their Church 
whom they support so loyally has not one 
wordte say to stop this bleeding of the 
nation, this destroying of a people who 
have loved him, one might dare to say not 
wisely but too well. 

They have increased and multiplied in 
the land of their adoption, but what has 
become of the descendants of the first 
Irish emigrants? Are they now the stay 
and support of the Roman Catholic 
Church? Far from it. 

In all Southern States in every town 
you find names which are unquestionably 
Irish, ‘‘The voice is the voice of Jacob,” 
but they do not represent the Church to 
which by their nationality you would 
suppose they rightly belonged. Catholic 
pecple have increased and multiplied in 
America, but they have not multiplied as 
Catholics, and no one knows that better 
than the ecclesiastics of the Catholic 
Caurch. ltisa grave question whether 
they would not have been more devoted 
to their Church, more faithful to their 
religion and more pious in their lives had 
they been allowed to remain in Ireland. 

Of course the number of Catholics and 
of Catholic institutions has increased im- 
mensely in the Catholic Church in the 
lastfew years; but certainly thousands 
upon thousands of Catholics have lost 
their faith and either have no religion or 
have joined other religious bodies, be- 
cause of the gross neglect of those who 
should have been their shepherds and 
who are now their taskmasters. Whata 
glorious change, what a revival there 
migbt bein the Catholic Church if the 
poor were made its first object! 

Look at the hospitals in New York, 
look at public institutions, at Blackwell’s 
Island, at the lunatic asylums, inall these 
places we have found for the most part 
Reman Catholics sadly neglected by 
their priests, and let me say here that I 
speak of what I know. Quite recently in 
making a report of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, the number of Catholics that have 
been received into it was immensely 
ahead of the number of Protestants—this 
isinfinitely to the credit of the Protest- 
ant founders of the institution, but what 
of the souls of the Catholics who suffer 
and die there ? 








A WORD ABOUT THE DECORATION 
OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


BY MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 





AN exhibition of pottery and porcelain 
will be opened on the 16th of October, in 
Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia. The products of all countries, I be- 
lieve, wiil be included, but the competition 
for prizes amounting to at least $750 will be 
open to American potters only. Three 
prizes will be given and the selected objects 
will become the property of the Pennsylva- 
nia Museum and School of Decorative Art, 
under the auspices of which the exhibition 
will be held as the first of a series which is 
to take up in turn all the various indus- 
tries in which arthasany share. The qual- 
ities to be considered in awardipg the prizes 
are, according to the circular: Beauty of 
form, excellence of workmanship, and ap- 
propriateness of decoration. Exhibits are 
solicited from all parts of the country and 
the collection ought to provean interesting 
one if it is really representative of all the 
work that has been done with potter’s clay 
in this country during the last few years. 

lf this is the case, excellence of workman- 
ship is sure to appear in many of the con- 
tributions, Beauty of form will also doubt- 
less not be lacking in some of them. One’s 
chief apprehensions are with regard to ap- 
propriateness of decoration. It would be 
well if all intending coutributors should 
read and ponder, and if the judges 


who will decide in the contest should 
likewise lay to heart, the two ad- 
mirable chapters on this subject which 
Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow cecently published 
in Scribner’s Magazine. His theme was 
vases merely, but all that he said of the 
decoration of vases applies equally well to 
every other shape into which potter’s clay 
may be molded. That either vases or tiles 
or vessels of any kind should be decorated 
—in the sense of being adorned with defi- 
nite designs—is by no means essential to a 
very high degree of beauty. Beautiful 
form and beautiful color without any hint 
of asurface pattern, have sufficed to make 
some of the most perfect ceramic products 
the world has seen. If there is one vase 
which can be placed beside the best Greek 
vase and there hold its own, it is one of 
those exquisitely shaped Chinese vases, ex- 
quisitely colored with a uniform or, at 
most, with a flashed or irregularly varied 
color, which connoisseurs rightly esteem 
above even the most brilliantly and har- 
moniously decorated products of Oriental 
potters. This being the case, and coior— 
whether employed in a pattern or not— 
playing so large a part in the beauty of a 
piece of pottery or porcelain, it seems a 
little strange that the organizers of the ex- 
hibition in question should not have given 
it prominence in their program. Perhaps 
it is meant to be included under the general 
term ‘appropriateness of decoration,” but 
it might well have had distinct recognition 
in itself. 

The main point, however, is that as the 
taste of the Western world usually demands 
that a pattern of some sort shall be added 
to beauty of form and beauty of color in 
what is called ‘‘ high class’”’ potter’s work, 
a clear understanding should be gained as 
to what constitutes its appropriateness. 
This is not difficult of explanation, altho 
it seems to be difficult of a realization as 
things go to-day. 

A pattern used to adorn a vase or cup or 
plate cannot, altho Raphael himself should 
execute it, be considered a work of “ pure 
art’’—an independent work to be judged 
on its intrinsic merits. It is a work of 
decorative art, which means a work of 
applied art, and as such it must be subor- 
dinated to the character of the thing upon 
which it is placed. This character means, 
of course, substance and surface finish as 
being rough or smooth, coarse or fine, and 
suited, therefore, to bold decoration or to 
that which is fine in motive and delieate in 
execution. No one would think of decor- 
ating a rude pottery vase in the same way 
as one of fine-grained, lustrous Sévres. It 
means, again, the purpose to which the ar- 
ticle is to be put, a vessel intended for 
some humble domestic service not permit- 
ting the same sort of decoration as one 
meant to hold flowers on the mantel or to 
adorn a dinner table, even tho its substance 
may possibly be the same. But above all 
the character of the article means its form, 
Its form is what makes 1t an article of one 
kind or another, and also differentiates its 
beauty from that of others of the same 
kind. The truth seems obvious. But how 
faintly is it appreciated in our modern 
world! How often, for example, do we see 
a design published in one of our would-be 
artistic journals and labeled “ Design for 
the Decoration of a Vase,” or a plate ora 
cup or a bow] as the case may be ; how often 
merely ‘“‘ Design for Pottery or Porcelain 
Decoration!’ And how prolifically the re- 
sults of such ignorance of the first laws of 
decorative art appear in every shop and 
sitting room, monuments at their very best 
of talents misapplied, exquisite handiwork 
prostitutéd to ugly effects, charming ideas 
wrested out of all beauty because out of all 
significance, all appropriateness. 

There are more ways thanone in which 
decoration may be appropriately applied. 
lt may be so distributed as to have no effect 
upon the shape of the article which bears 
it, as in the hawthorn-pattern jars and vases 
of China and Japan where, altho the blue 
and white tints assume definite forms these 
are somewhat vaguely characterized, are 
inconspicuous in size and are regularly dis- 
tributed over the whole surface with no 
accentuation of this part or of that. On 
the other hand a pattern may accentuate, 
emphasize and more fully reveal the form 
to which it is applied, as in those vases of 
the Greeks where we see a successions of 
bands which accentuate the graceful out- 
lines and the exquisite proportions of the 
article and between them medallion-like 
groups of figures each of which the eye can 
embrace entirely from a single point of 
view. Our most common_method of deco- 
ration is quite different from either of these. 
It is to takea design which may be pretty 
enough seen on a flat piece of paper and 
then wrapit, so to say, around the first ves- 





sel that comes to hand. Of courseitisa 





more labor-saving method, Vary the pro- 
portions of a Greek vase by a single inchand 
its whole pattern would need to be recast, 
while any pattern may serve with us fora 
dozen varieties of form. But in the one 
case decoration is subordinated to the ob- 
ject for the sake of which it exists, is there- 
by integrally united with it, and really 
increases its beauty—we have a unit, a 
whole, an artistic entity. In the other case 
two separate ideas are associated but not 
combined; we find it difficult to decide 
whether the decoration exists for the object 
or the object forthe decoration; and the 
form is injured by the pattern it bears and 
the pattern is injured by the form to which 
it has been forcibly accommodated. 

The same truths hold good, of course, of 
every kind of vessel. An appropriate way 
to decorate a plate is to let the pattern fol- 
low the sweep of its rim and emphasize its 
center; an inappropriate way is to throw a 
spray of foliage across it in apparent obliv- 
ion that it has any shape atall. A mght 
way to decorate a cup may be seen in some 
last century product of the factories at 
Sevrés—delicate borders around the rim 
(more emphatic outside than in),a little 
spot at the bottom, a dainty accentuation 
on the handle, and perhaps a tiny flower or 
rosette as a medalliononthe:side. A wrong 
way is to wrap bunches of flowers about it, 
careless how their lines affect its own or are 
themselves affected by the perspective of a 
rounded surface—careless even whether or 
no they run over the edge and disappear in 
the outer airas tho the cup had been cut 
out of a larger one with a pair of scissors. 

NEW YORK CiTy 








Sanitary. 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





THOSE countries in which all the young 
men are compelled, for a few years, to 
undesgo the routine of military training 
have a great advantage, so far as personal 
and public health are concerned. There is 
that submission to authority and that act- 
ual practice in discipline together with 
bodily exercise and training which are 
indispensable to bodily vigor. For good rea- 
sons we have dispensed with standing arm- 
ies, but unless we secure this same result 
in some other way,we shall find our people 
losing in bodily vigor. Inno vuther way can we 
propose to compensate for this military dis- 
cipline except by seeking some of the same 
results through our public school system. 
The idea that education consists merely in 
a training of the mind needs to be forced 
out of the publicthought. For is it not the 
wholeness of our being that goes to school 
to be educated? Neither the soul nor body 
are there as complementary attendants to 
the mind. Ifthe mind could be educated 
without them—which it cannot—it would 
be a folly to dissociate them in our schemes 
of education. What God hath joined to- 
gether let not man put asunder! The 
three go to school and go for a sim- 
ilar purpose, namely, to secure that 
training, culture and development which 
will fit them forthe work of life. 

The work of most lives has to be largely 
physical, and ought to be strongly moral if 
it shall be effectively mental. Ina failure 
to recognize this in a school-room and in the 
scholar is the great defect of our American 
public school system. The moralities, if 
not ignored,are merely patronized, as if, for- 
sooth, in laying foundations for moral char- 
acter, we are in danger of teaching sectari- 
anism. Physical education is in the main 
treated in the same way. We do not mean 
to say that much fine and cheap advice is 
not given on both these subjects by the av- 
erage teacher. Indeed, special pains seems 
to be taken to talk of the value of charac- 
ter and the importance of hygiene. Sup- 
pose that all the instruction to the mind 
should be given in the same way ? Suppose 
that all books be laid aside and the rhythm 
of training be dispensed with, and instead 
of this we have talks about the various sub- 
jects of stuty? Here isthe great errorin 
physical education. Itis not realized that 
no effective step is taken until the sub- 
ject is assigned its period; until a text-book 
is chosen, and until a teacher is found who 
is prepared to teach this subject just as the 
teacher of arithmetic, grammar or reading 
is prepared to teach his branch. The idea 
is the more practical because in the teach- 
ing of the care of personal health there 
must be taught so much that belongs tothe 
natural sciences. In describing the ground 
as related to health you must enter some- 
what into the description of the materials 
of which it is composed and the mode of its 
arrangement. In describing air we cannot 


avoid its chemical composition and its rela- 


tions to the world without and tothe world 
within. The chemistry of noxious gases 
and their effects has to be noted. We can- 
not deal with the human framework with- 
out having object lessons as the most 1m- 
portant mechanical laws. Organs and 
functions and the need of food, exercise, etc., 
lead us into equally practiced fields of 
inquiry. Thesubjects of heating and ven- 
tilation as related to health introduce us to 
some of the most wonderful laws of motion 
and force. The senses cannot be inquired 
into without carrying us over the border- 
land which seems to separate physical from 
mental science. 

It is in view of this that we venture 
to say that the efficient and proficient teach- 
er, who carries a class through all the thor- 
ough training and practice of hygiene, will 
have done as much or more for its physical, 
intellectual and moral education as can be 
done by any of the branches usually taught 
in our schools. While there has been a gen- 
eral awakening tothe importance of the sub- 
ject it isto be regretted that there is somuch 
flying off into tangents and so much excess 
in special directions. Thus a gymnasium is 
erected and somersaults and feats of skill 
are made to stand for all that there is in the 
department. In other cases the scholar is 
stuffed with an anatomical vocabulary or 
treated to all the details of physiology, as 
if that were any more than a correlative 
and subsidiary study. Or even so good a 
thing as Temperance is pushed in on every 
page and Temperance physiology is pre- 
sumed to cover the whole ground. What 
are you studying, my dear? said a visitor to 
a little girl of nine, fresh froma New Eng- 
land school. I am studying hygiene, was 
the reply. What is hygiene? he asked. It 
is something about alcohol was her reply. 
Now it is well known how earnestly we wish 
Temperance teaching, but Temperance 
physiologies should not thus pretend to be 
what they are not. What we insist upon 
is, that instead of so much good talk about 
health, we should have thorough teaching 
of this department to the advanced classes 
in all our public schools. What we would 
have appear in the natural life, we must 
have appear in the public school. Weare 
coming fast to know that women and men 
capable of endurance are our greatest need. 
We can only have them by giving to physi- 
cal education the same prominence that 
we give to intellectual education. 








Science. 


THE Kaap gold fields of the Transvaal, 
about which Mr. F. Jeppe discourses in tne 
July issue of the Proceedings of the Ruyal 
Geographical Society, were evidently known 
centuries ago, to some other white people, 
since quarries, tunnels, shatts, adits, the re- 
mains of well-made roads, and also pits of 
ore piled ready tor transportation have been 
found. In one place there is a gallery walied 
up with solid masonry, as thothe miners 
believed that they would soon return, and 
wished to conceal what was beyond the 
wall. Mr. Stuart, in a report issued in 1883, 
seems inclined to attribute these workings 
to the Portuguese of the seventeeenth cen- 
tury. The gold fields comprise about 800 
square miles, and are watered by tne Kaap 
River, itself a tributary of the Crocodile, 
which it joins 1n long. 31° 25’ E, anu tac. 25° 
32’. The Crocodile torms the northern 
boundary of the proclaimed gold field, aud 
after its junction with the Kaap, flows east- 
ward to its junction witn tne Komati, 
where, at the foot ef the Lebomuo range, 
the terminus of the Lourengo Marques rail- 
way will be established on ‘lrausvaul Ter- 
ritory. The Kaap is formed by tne union 
of three principal streams—the North and 
South Forks, and Queen’s River. ‘Ine vege- 
tation of the valley is semi-tropical, but not 
luxuriant, on account of the scarcity of 
water, and the climate is considered un- 
healthtul, tho Barberton, at an ailtituae of 
about 3,000, feet enjoys a salubrious climate. 
Some of the peaks of the mountain range to 
the south of the Kaap, formiag the water 
shed between that river and the Komati 
and Lomati, rise to a hight of 7,600 teet, the 
Godwaan Berg, or Kaap plateau, to the 
west of the valley, rises 1,500 teet above the 
valley and 5,800 above the sea, and to the 
north the Mauch Berg attains an altitude 
ot 7,200 feet. Barberton has already-a pop- 
ulation of 4,000, with some substantial 
buildings. Part of the Portuguese Railway 
was opened De-ember 14th, 1887, and the 
Netherland Soutn African Company will 
build a railway from the boundary to Pre- 
toria, a distance of 292 miles. 


...-Our readers may remember that Pre- 
valsky, the eminent Russian explorer, dis- 
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horse in Central Asia, called kertag by the 
Kirghis, and described by Poliakoff under 
the name of Equus Przewalskit, It now ap- 
pears that a quaternary horse figured by 
the prehistoric races of Western Europe is 
closely allied to, if not identical with the 
kertag. A French anthropologist remarks 
that the description of the kertag, with its 
short and straight mane, its relatively large 
head and inferior hight, corresponds re- 
arka»ly well with the numerous represen- 
tations of the horse of the Stone Age. In the 
Magdelian carvings found in the cave at 
Arudy associated with the bones of the 
mammoth, special prominence is given to 
the thin, rat-like tail of the animal, a fea- 
ture that is very marked in the kertag. 


...-In the course of last summer, Captain 
Johannesen, owing tothe favorable state of 
the ice, succeeded in reaching an island ex- 
tending eastward of Spitzbergen, and sup- 
posed to be the same as that seen by Captain 
Kjeldsen, and also by Captain Sorensen on 
August 28th, 1884. The newly discovered 
land is situated in 80° 10’ N. Lat., and 32° 
3’ E. Long., andis a table-land rising to a 
hight of 2,100 feet. This discovery confirms 
the suspected existence of an archipelago 
between Spitzbergenand Franz Josef Land, 
the contiguity of the islands composing 
which prevents the descent of the polar ice 
into Barents Sea, and thus has a great in- 
fluence over the climate of Europe. 


....The Nonda tree of Australia is very 
closely related to the common Caca-plum 
of the West Indies, which rejoices in the 
botanical name of Chrysobalanum, while 
the nonda is Parinarium. To the many 
good uses of the fruit already known it now 
appears that a fine waterproof putty is 
made bythe Papuans, from the kernels of 
the fruit of P. laurinum. It is used by 
these wretched people in caulking seams in 
their canoes. These canoes are usually 
made from whole trunks hollowed out to a 
very thin sheet. They are sometimes large 
enough to hold sixty. 


....Palestine is not considered a very 
brilliant country for flowers; but Mr. Henry 
Gillman, United States Consul at Jerusa- 
lem, and a well-known American botanist, 
formerly of Detroit and Buffalo, notes, 
that in February and March the months 
succeeding the rainy season, Northern Pal- 
estine is singularly rich in floral beauty. 
The bursting of the whole land, seemingly, 
into flower, isa sight, he says, never to be 
forgotten. He has gathered eleven species 
of Geranium in the vicinity of Jesusalem. 





School and College. 

CORNELL University opened under very 
favorable circumstances. The entering 
class is the largest in the history of the 
institution. Last year the number of new 
students was somewhat more than 400, of 
whom 354 were admitted to the freshman 
class. Of these, eighty applied for admis- 
sion in June and the remainder in October. 
This year the number applying in June was 
122, Every indication points to a larger 
class than that of last year in each depart- 
ment. The aggregate number in attendance 
is not likely to fall short of 1,200, and it 
may considerably exceed that figure. This 
will give an increase of about 200 over last 
year. Many changes have taken place in 
the Faculty. Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
of Brown University, takes the chair of 
Political Hconomy and Finance. Prof. 
Horatio S. White assumes the position of 
Dean, to which he was recently appointed. 
Dr. W. T. Hewett, who was absent in Eu- 
rope last year, resumes his position as 
Professor of German. The Department of 
Electrical Eugineering is reinforced by the 
appointment of Prof. E. N. Roberts as asso- 
ciate. In the Agricultural Department 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Michigan, has been 
appointed to the Professorship of Horti- 
culture. He completed post graduate 
studies at Harvard, was the assistant of 
Professor Gray, and is now in Europe. 
Professor Wing, of Nebraska University, 
has been appointed Deputy Director of the 
new Agricultural Experiment Station. In 
the classical department Prof. B. I. Wheel- 
er assumes the chair of Greek and Compara- 
tive Philosophy, having been advanced 
from the professorship of Comparative 
Philology and Instructor of Latin and 
Greek on the resignation of Prof. I. Flagg. 
Prof. E. H. Bristol, of Hamilton College, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Greek, and Dr. Elmer, recently instructor 
in Johns Hopkins, Assistant Professor of 
Latin. The new building for the depart- 
ments of Civil Engineering standing on the 
east side of the campus has reached the top 
of the first story. It is of brown Medina 
sandstone, 200 feet long by seventy wide. 


for which Henry W. Sage recently ad- 
vanced $225,000 has just’been laid. The build- 
ing isto he of brownstone, completely fire- 
proof, and capable of accommodating 450,- 
000 volumes. The Barnes Building for the 
Christian Association is nearing comple- 
tion. Its cost will be about $50,000. The 
building is of pressed brick, with trimmings 
of Ohio stone, brown stone and granite. 


.... Yale University was opened Septem- 
ber 20th, with a freshman class of 212 in 
the academical department, and 125 
in the scientific department. It is one of 
the ideas of President Dwight’s adminis- 
tration that the academic and scientific 
departments of the college be brought into 
closerunion. He looks forwardto the time 
when the course in the scientific school 
shall cover four years, equaling in extent 
that of the academic department. The first 
step toward this has been begun with the 
opening of the college this year. A course 
has been arranged,open to academic juniors, 
and consisting of desariptive and analyti- 
cal chemistry, under Professor Gooch: 
physiology and physiological chemistry, 
under Professor R. N. Chittenden, and 
elementary histology, under Professor 
L. J. Smith. An important change in the 
instruction in law in the academic depart- 
ment has also been made, under Professor 
Robinson. There are two courses, the 
first, for students not intending to make 
law a profession; the second is intended 
especially for students who intend to make 
law a profession. 


....Princeton Theological Seminary be- 
gan its year of study last Thursday. The 
opening address was delivered by Dr. War- 
field. The number of students is larger 
than that of last year, and one or two 
changes in the curriculum have been made 
necessary by the accession of Dr. Patton to 
the college presidency and the resignation 
of Dr. Moffat. Dr. Patton is to give two 
lectures a week to the junior class, and the 
remaining hours vacated by him will be 
filled by Biblical theology and Old Testa- 
ment studies. Lectures in the department 
of Church history will be given by Dr. 
Moffat, Dr. Fisher, of Yale, Dr. Schaff, of 
Union Theological Seminary, and Professor 
Scott, of Chicago, each instructor giving a 
course of six lectures. The L. P. Stone 
foundation lecture-course will be filled by 
the Rev. Dr. C. M. Mead, formerly of An 
dover. An attempt is being made by the 
younger alumni of the seminary to found a 
New Testament fellowship as a complement 
to the Old Testsment already endowed. 


....Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., opens the new year with the largest 
number of students in its history. The 
freshman class is the largest ever entered. 
The whole number of students in college is 
216,a gain of twenty-six over last year. 
There are seventy members of the fresh- 
man class. Professor Merrill has rearranged 
the Latin department and has introduced 
several new courses. Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
has large classes in history. The seniors 
under him are taking his lecture course on 
the history of institutions, with a special 
reference to the political institutions of the 
preseaot day. Professor Armstrong has intro- 
duced a new course in logic and philoso- 
phy in place of the Theism elective of last 
year. 


....The thirty-sixth session of Roanoke 
College has opened with a large increase in 
the number of students. The Indian Terri- 
tory, which has been represented at Roa- 
poke for eighteen years, sends this year five 
students from the Choctaw nation. 





Personalities. 


THE Boston Gazette gives the follow- 
ing statement of the genealogy of Queen 
Victoria, covering a period of eight hun- 
dred years: 


“Queen Victoria is the niece of William IV, 
who was the brother of George IV, who was the 
son of George III, who was the grandson of 
George II, who was the son of George I, who was 
the cousin of Anne, who was the sister-in-law of 
William III, who was the son-in-law of James 
II, who wasthe brother of Charles II, who was 
the son of Charles I, who was the son of James 
I, who was the cousin of Elizabeth, who was the 
sister of Mary who was the sister of Edward VI, 
who was the son of Henry VIII, who was the son 
of Henry VII, who was the cousin of Richard III, 
who wasthe uncle of Edward V, who was the son 
of Edward IV, who was the cousin of Henry VI, 
who was the son of Henry V, who was the son 
of Henry IV, who was the cousin of Kichard II, 
who wasthe grandson of Edward III, who was 
the son of Edward II, who was the son of Ed- 
ward I, who was the son of Henry III, who was 
the son of John, who was the brother of Rich- 
ard I, who was the son of Henry II, who was 
the cousin of Stephen, who was the cousin of 





T he foundation of the new library building, 


Henry I, who was the brother of William Rufus, 





who was the son of William the Conqueror 800 
years ago.” 

....Herbert Ward, the English explorer, 
is a nephew of Roland Ward, the naturalist. 
It is told that one morning when Mr. Stan- 
ley was preparing for his expedition, Mr. 
Ward called at the explorer’s rooms and 
asked to see him. He was lucky and ob- 
tained an audience. ‘‘ What is your busi- 
ness?’ asked Mr. Stanley, looking the 
young fellow down with his penetrating 
eye. “I wanta billet. Can you give me 
one?” ‘‘What, to accompany me?” “ Cer- 
tainly.”” ‘‘ Where are your credentials *”’ 
‘“‘T have just come back from British Bor- 
neo, where I was exploring.’”’ Mr. Stanley 
spoke a few words in Malay, and Mr. Ward 
replied in the same language. Pleased with 
the young fellow’s readiness and liking his 
looks, Mr. Stanley gave him his chance and 
engaged him. He has proved an invaluable 
aid. 


....The distinguished historical painter 
Anton von Werner, who has been com- 
missioned to paint the scene of the opening 
of the German Reichstag, by William IIT, 
is the son of a carpenter of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, who apprenticed him to a house- 
painter. The latter divined the youth’s 
talent by the vigorous and skillful manner 
in which he handled the brush, and did what 
he could to foster it. When he was about 
seventeen years of age, Anton was sent to 
perform some work in the castle of Falken- 
hagen. Here, in an interval of repose, he 
sketched on a wall with chalk the figure of 
aman on horseback, under which he wrote 
his name. This picture is still shown in 
the castle, and is the earliest artistic effort 
which bears his autograph. 


....The rooms occupied by the German 
Emperor at Peterhof are known as form- 
erly belonging to the Grand Duchess 
Olga Nicholaevna, afterward Queen of 
Wurtemburg. They are in every detail just 
as they were left by Empress Catherine, 
every article of furniture having been care- 
fully preserved, the silk hangings and the 
the coverivgs of chairs, etc., having, when 
absolutely necessary, been replaced by fac- 
similes. 


-Among the medals which were award- 
ed by the Massachusetts Humane Society 
last year, was one of bronze, given in rec- 
ognition of ‘‘remarkable presence of mind 
and courage in saving from drowning Cora 
Robins, December 16th, 1887.’ It bore the 
inscription “‘ To Harold Nowell, four years 
old,’”’ and such was, in fact, the age of the 
recipient. 


....Schopenhauer disliked beards, and 
would have them forbidden by the police. 
He argued that the shaving of the beard 
distinguishes man from the common apni- 
mal world. Charlemagne vetoed the grow- 
ing of beards, and Louis XIV abolished 
them. This may account in part for the 
tradition encouraging a shaven face for the 
clergy. 


....Mr. A. A. Stagg, the famous base-ball 
playeris a member of the Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Storrs’ (Congregational) Church, at Orange, 
N. J., andhe will have charge of the Yale 
College Y. M. C. A. during the coming 
year. Next year he will go to a theological 
seminary and prepare himself for the 
Christian ministry. 


....These nine Freeman brothers, of 
Waterbury, Conn., of whom seven voted for 
William Henry Harrison in 1840, expect to 
cast nine votes for General Harrison next 
November at Lockport, N. Y.: William 8, 
Samuel 83, Philip 81, Daniel 79, Isaac 77, 
Asher 74, John 71, Benjamin 66, James 61. 


....-Micah French is prohably the senior 
Tippecanoe veteran of Iowa. He isa veteran 
of 1812, and carries a British bullet in his 
body. He voted for Monroe in 1816 and for 
William Henry Harrison in 1840, and ex- 
pects to vote this year for Benjamin Harri- 
son. 


.... The Japanese Premier, Prince Kung, 
addressed General Grant, when he was in 
Japan, in English, so-called. Endeavoring 
tocompliment him by assuring bim that 
he was born to command, he said: ‘Sire, 
brave generale, you vos made to order.”’ 


....It is stated that King Oscar of Swe- 
den has arranged for a grand hunt in the 
distant north of his Scandinavian realm, in 
which the courts of Europe will be invited 
to participate. The game to be hunted is 
the elk. 


....Rev. DeWitt W. Hyde, who is under 
thirty years of age, isthe youngest college 
president in the world, and not, as recently 
paragraphed, the Rev. Warren A. Candler, 
of Emory College, Ga., who is thirty-two 
years old. 


....-Alphonse Daudet has been made a 
Knight of the Order of St. Ann of Russia. 





pebbles 


a 
Is one dude equal to four when he is 
too-too ? 


....A rolling-pin gathers no dough — 
Harper’s Bazar. 


... Speaking of binding, guide-books 
should now be homeward bound.—Puck, 


...-An amateur brass band at Millerton 
has determined to give satisfaction at all 
hazards. It has resolved to disband.—Nor-. 
ristown Herald. 


--.-Don’t ridicule the poor man who sup- 
ports tenora dozen dogs. Perhaps that’s 
the only way he has to keep pup.—Terre 
Haute Express. 


....The trouble with the concert hal] 
singer who warbles “{ cannot sing the old 
songs”’ is that she doesn’t succeed any bet- 
ter with the new ones.— Norristown Herald, 


....A Harlem man, Mumm by name, has 
christened his twins Minnie and Maxi- 
tuilian. As anexample of minimum and 
maximum, this cannot be beaten.—Boston 
Post. 


****A man who had been endeavoring to 
get rid of his milkman without the usual 
formality of paying his bill said that he 
was only trying the new milk shake.—#os- 
ton Post. 


....“‘ Did you ever go to the circus, Jim 2’ 
asked one small urchin of another. ‘* Nota 
real circus,” said Jim, reflectively; “ but 
I’ve seen my mother water the garden with 
the hose.”’—Exchange. 


...‘‘Mistah Farley, | guess de baby’s 
swallered some rat pizen, an’ ma t’ought 
maybe you’d know wot was good fur it.” 
* W’y chile, yo’ mus’ gib ita aneccote right 
away !’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....First New Yorker: ‘‘Is young High- 
flyer a man of steady habits ?”’ Second New 
Yorker: “Oh, yes, kis habits are all very 
steady, but unfortunately they are all bad 
habits.’,— New York Tribune. 


....* How old are you, Tommy ?” ‘Nine 
when I[’m on my feet and six when I stand 
on my head.”’ *‘ That’s funny; how do you 
make it ?”’ ‘‘ Why, if you.stand a 9 on its 
head it’s a 6, isn’t it ?’—Exrchange. 


.... Miss Dearleigh (on the tennis ground): 
“Won’t you join us, Mr. Whiteband ?”’ 
Rev. Mr. Whiteband: *‘I’m sorry to sayI 
haven’t the marriage service with me, Miss 
Dearleigh.”—Burlington Free Press. 


....L'eacher (rhetoric class): ‘‘ Miss Pur- 
plebloom, you may express the thought 
‘Necessity is the mother of invention’ in 
different words.’’ Miss Purplebloom: * ‘In- 
vention is the daughter of necessity.’” — 
Life. 


.... Professor: ‘Gretchen! Please take 
the cat out of the room. [ cannot have it 
making such a noise while I am at work. 
Where is it?’ Gretchen: ‘‘Why, Profes- 
sor, you are sitting on it!”’—#erlin lllus- 
trite Zeitung. 


... Wife: “Here, John, break open this 
egg forme. I would rather have you do it 
than do it myself, tho you doit very badly.” 
Husband: **I won’t do it unless you say I 
can do it very well.”’ Wife: ‘* Very well, 
you can do it.”’ 


....Mrs. Pompano: ‘‘Mary Ann, just run 
across the street and ask that man with the 
whitewash bucket if he isengaged.”” Mary 
Ann (returning after an animated conver- 
sation with Julius Plumbob): ‘Please, 
mum, he says he’s been married for twelve 
years.’’—Drake’s Magazine. 


....Uncle Rastus (to his young hopeful): 
“*Dolphus, yo’ yovng rascal, yo’ take dat 
slate-pencil outen yo’ mouf an’ stop chewin’ 
it!’ ’Dolphus: ‘Yes, pa.”” Uncle Rastus: 
**Don’ yo’ know it am dangerous to de lin- 
in’ ob de stummack to chew slate pencils? 
Some day eddication wil! kill yo’, chile, kill 
yo’ sho’.”—Exchange. 


....-Mr. Isaacstein: “I sells yeu dot coat, 
my frent, for sayventeen tollar; you dake 
hum along!”’ Customer: “I thought, Isaac- 
stein, that you didn’t do business on Satur- 
day. Isn’t this your Sunday?” Mr. [saac- 
stein (in a low, reverent tone of voice): ““My 
frent, to sell a coat like dot for sayventeen 
tollar vas not peesness, dot vas charity.” 
—Time. 


....Ragged Urchin (weeping): ‘‘ Oh, oh— 
oh, dear!’ Benevolent Gent: ‘‘ What isthe 
matter, my boy?’ “I’ve lost (sob) my 
penny. Oh!” (Howl.) ‘“ Never mind; here 
is another.” Urchin sets up another howl 
as he pockets the coin. ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter now?” “ Oh, sir, if I hadn’t lost the 
other one I’d have two now.”—New York 
World. 
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= Che Sunday-schosl. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER ‘7TH. 
THE COMMISSION OF JOSHUA.—Josn. 1. 1-9. 


Notes —‘‘ Joshua.””—His name was orig- 
jnally Hosea, meaning salvation, and 
changed by Moses to Jehoshua—Jehovah’s 
salvation. By transition through the 
Greek it became Jesus. Joshua was of the 
tribe of Ephraim, aud was about 83 or 84 
years old. As Moses’ chief aide-de-camp he 
was peculiarly fitted for the high office of 
ecclesiastical and military governor and 
leader. ** Jordan.” This name means 
the “descender’’—it flows so rapidly. It rises 
jn the mountains of Lebanon. In a straight 
lineitis alittle over 130 miles long. The 
eourse of the river is very winding, taking in 
one p'ace 200 miles to go 66. Its greatest 
width is 180 feet; its greatest depth 12. 
« And all this people.’’—Over two millions. 
—"* Shall tread upon.’’—Shall subdue 
gnd conquer. “As I said unto Mo 
gs.” —Deut. xi, 24. —** The Wilderness.” 
Arabian desert. “This Lebanon.” 
—‘ This,’’ because the Israelites could see 
the sun-capped mountain from their en- 
campment.———All the land of the Hit- 
tites.”"—1t has been recently discovered that 
this mighty nation held with powertul 
hand a great territory. Their importance 
jin ancient history is being recognized. 
They were the most difficult enemy to con- 
quer.——‘* The great sea.’’—The Medi- 
terranean.——‘‘ This book of the law,” 
—The Pentateuch. 

Instructton.—We can but notice the 
dramatic power shown in the opening sen- 
tences of this chapter: ** Moses, my servant, 
is dead; now... arise; go... thou.” 
The piteous disappointment of Moses, 
whose fit of ill temper cost him the prom- 
ised Jand, is as vivid to us as the triumph 
of Joshua. The defeated ambition of the 
great lawgiver’s political career is sharp in 
the consciousness of the reader. It is a 
pathetic story. Moses, broken-hearted, is 
dead. All mourning is over, and Joshua, 
elated and uutried, is now tne central figure 
in Jewish history. 

The first command of God to the new 
leader involved immediate action. Go ana 
do something. There was no time ailowed 
for personal timidity. He was not allowed 
evean a preliminary skirmish to try his 
wings. Joshua was to act at any rate aud 
at once. Religious lite 1s one of essential 
energy. ‘Ihe first condition of true faith is 
true work. 

But God commands usto do no general, 
indefinable work; it is always somevhing 
particular. Joshua was to cross “this Jor 
dan,’ the river nearest him. Nor is the 
task ever easy. The Jordan at this time 
was a swollen, rushing, turbulent river. 
The transportation across of that multi. ude 
was a herculean job. Yet God commanded. 
Joshua obeyed. 

God does not hesitate to appeal to the 
ambition of Joshua. ** There shall not any 
man be able to staud before thee.’’ Sancti- 
fied ambition is a good thing to have. We 
are taught a sort of goody-goody mock hu- 
mility. Noneof us are worms. It is our 
business to look for success in religion as 
weil as in business. 

Goa was loyal to Moses after the days of 
mourning were over. That is a human 
attribute, a sign of personality. God never 
forsakes or forgets one who has fought in 
his cause no matter how faulty he may be 
or if ne has suffered many a biting defeat. 
God never desertsa friend. 

One might almost surmise that God sus- 
pected Joshua’s bravery. Notice the reiter- 
ated emphasis which the Lord gives to the 
quality ofcourage. Itisa magnificent, in- 
spiring power. He tells him three times to 


be courageous. 
Never was there such a need for vigorous 
Christians. Itisa religion for athletes as 
well as of bed-ridden saints. Decision of 
character, righteousness of purpose and 
tenacity in execution are what tne world 
wants. 
The law is supreme. God’s law is final. 
Man’s supreme effort is, therefore, finally 
along God’s well-marked line. 
Toe drudgery of the Pentateuch is not 
ours. Our task is harder than that. Petty 
observances have given place to high spir- 
itual ideals. It is no longer enough to do. 
The difficult thing 1s to be. 
Such spiritual exaltation as Jesus, our new 
Joshua, demands is not difficult to read 
avout—to plan out and dream about. But 
when the world allures us with casuistic 
arguments to itself; when it makes the 
Wrong net only more attractive but the pecr 
of the riot; when it needsa delicately puised 
soul to tell the counterteit from tue real; 
theu the being in the law and of God 
through the law is hard but allthe more 
blessea when attained. 
e need more solicude, more meditation 

in these days; the ioteilect and the spirit 
demand it alike. ‘The spirit of Thomas a 
Kempis is not one to be despised. Our best 
meditation is done’ when alone. Every 
healthy Coristian should have a little such 

















News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Last week the yellow fever in the South 
was at its worst. In one day (Tuesday) 
there were twenty deaths in Jacksonville. 
On the same day ten cases were reported at 
Decatur, Ala., 180 miles east of Memphis, 
and a regular stampede from the stricken 
city setin. The next day three cases were 
discovered in Jackson, Miss., among resi- 
dents who have not been absent from the city 
for months. The people became panic-strick- 
en at once, and hurried out of the city by 
every means. Two banks paid out over 320,- 
000 after banking hours the first day to per- 
sons going away. St. Augustine hasacordon 
of 250 armed men around the city, and 
throught his noone is allowed to enter 
Speaking of the disease at Gainesville, Sur- 
geon-General Hamilton said on Sunday that 
when the yellow fever broke out there a 
week ago, he requested Dr. Carlisle to em- 
ploy special policemen to guard every house 
where the yellow fever had appeared, for 
the purpose of isolating each case and pre- 
venting the city from becoming infected. 
At the same time he advised the rapid de- 
population of the town, as quarantine 
would not be declared against Gainesville 
until it was announced to be infected. 





“A week has now elapsed,” said the doctor, 
“‘and the success of the plan is beginning to be 
evident, as the second crop of cases, had the 
fever patients not been isolated, would have 
appeared on the sixth day—that is, day before 
yesterday. As nonew cases have been found 
at Gainesville, the probabilities are entirely 
against an epidemic in that place at present, 
unless some flaw is found in the isolation of the 
patients now under treatment. The same plan 
was pursued with entire success in the case of 
Ballentine, the postal clerk who was stricken 
with the fever at Blackshear, Ga., three weeks 
ago.. In that case special policemen were em- 
ployed, who kept the house under constant sur- 
veillance and prevented persons from visiting 
it. No otber case developed.” 


A dispatch from Jacksonville, Fla. , on Sun- 
day, said : 

“The disease seems to be increasing in viru- 
lence. Cases require far more watchfulness 
and skill onthe part of medical men than at 
first, and the worst fears of the pecple are real- 
ized in the increasing death-rate. The colored 
people are having many cases now, tho hardly 
in just proportion ; for there are about two Ne- 
groes here to every white person. If the dis- 
ease increases in violence among them, it is 
hoped that it will drive them into the camps 
that are now provided for them. The campsare 
well fitted up now, and there can be no reason- 
able excuse why they should not go there, so as 
to help depopulate the city.” 
The number of cases in Jacksonville up to 
six o’clock Sunday night was 1,878, and the 
number of deaths 212. The subscriptions 
in the North for the aid of the sufferers con- 
tinue to be generous, Exchanges, corpora- 
tions and individuals contribute freely, 
raising the sum of subscriptions by thou- 
sands of dollars daily. Congress is to do 
its share too. Mr. Edmunds offered a joint 
resolution in the Senate appropriating $100,- 
000 to be expended under the direction of 
the President of the United States. It 
was obvious, he said, from the public re- 
ports about whick there could be no doubt, 
that that most dangerous and fatal plague 
was rapidly extending not only in the strick- 
en State of Fiorida, but into adjacent states, 
and that a vast amountof suffering was be- 
ing caused thereby. Toe appropriation for 
the restraint and quarantine of the disease 
could not be used 1n aid of thesufferers. He 
thought, therefore, that waile the citizens 
of the Caited States were contribating out 
of their private means as liberally as they 
miznht in aid of these stricken people, the 
whole people of the Uaited States ought, 
for the sake of humanity and the public 
good, to contribute out of the Treasury 
of the United States to aid not only the 
sick, but those who have left their homes 
and to help thuse communities in their 
dreadful distress. It was not within the 
competency of the Legislature of Florida 
to meet and provide for the exigency. Un- 
der such conditions he knew of no better 
use to make of a part of the public money 
than to make this contrioution, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the President 
of the Uaited Statesimmediately. The res- 
olution was passed at once. The health 
authorities declare thatit is too late in the 
season for the disease to come North. 


....Mr. Sherman spoke in the Senate last 
week on the relations of the United States 
t> Canada. A dispatch from Washington 
to The Evening Post said: 

“It was a carefully prepared review of the 
President's message on retaliation and of the 
Retaliation Bill recently passed by the House. 
The care with which the argument was pre- 





time every day, 


read from manuscr‘pt, which is very unusual 

for him. Mr Sherman placed himself in direct 

antagonism to President Cleveland as to the 

repeal of article 29 of the Treaty of Washington 

and as to the general provisions of the Retalia- 

tion Bill. He maintained that it is not pretended 

by either party that this article is directly re- 
pealed ; at the best, it isa mere constructive re- 
peal. Itis a sufficient reply, he said, that all of 
the contracting parties have treated this article 
as in full force. A repeal by construction is not 
favored by law. When appealed to upon this 
subject, Great Britain insisted that this article 
isin force. The retaliation proposed by the 
President, Mr. Sherman characterized as retal- 
iation against ourselves, and argued that Con- 
gress ought not to give President Cleveland a 
power which was refused to President Grant. 
To pass this bill, he said, would be neither man- 
ly, dignified nor just. The position of Mr. Sher- 
man, as chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relation, makes these views significant. It can 
hardly fail to indicate the probable action of 
that Committee upon the Retaliation Bill. Mr. 
Shermar held that the question cannot be satis- 
factorily or permanently settled except by 
political as well as commercial union with Can- 
ada. The conclusion of his speech was an ar- 
gument for political union.” 


....The time of travel between this port 
and England was reduced to a minimum 
last week, when the steamship “ Etruria,” 
of the Cunard Line, reached Sandy Hook in 
five minutes less time than her famous pas- 
sage, made in June last, in 6 days, 1 hour 
and 55 minutes. The “Ezcruria’”’ left 
Queenstown on Sept. 16th at 1:15 P.M., Dub- 
lin time, and arrived at the Bur at 10:30 
A.M. Saturday, making the voyuge in 6 
days, 1 hour and 50 minutes, which time 
included a delay of thirty minutes in pick- 
ing up her pilot. The weather was gener- 
ally fine throughout the voyage, except on 
Wednesday, when the vessel encountered 
westerly winds and seas which somewhat 
retarded her progress, or, judging from her 
daily run as shown by the abstract of log, 
she would probably have reached the 
judge’s eye at Sandy Hook in at least 1 
hour and 30 minutes less time. Her daily 
runs from Queenstown were, up to noon on 
the 17th, 437 knots; 18th, 465; 19th, 456; 
20th, 490; 21st, 490, and from noon on that 
day to Sandy Hook, 455 knots, which was 
run in twenty hours andahalf. The daily 
average run of the steamer was 460 knots, 
and her average hourly speed 1915 knots. 
Her time from Queenstown (Roche’s Point) 
to Fire [slund siznal statiou was 5 day-~, 18 
hours and 30 minutes, and corrected time, 
5 days, 23 hours and 10 miautes. All her 
passengers were landed at the Cunard Liue 
Pier at 1 P.M. Saturday. 





FOREIGN. 

....The publication of extracts from 
the late Emperor Frederick’s diary, last 
week, has caused a sensation in Berlin. 
The NorthGerman Gazette makes no ret- 
erence to the matter. The National Ga- 
zette says it regrets the indiscretion shown 
in publishing the diary. The diary com- 
mences with the date July 11th, 1870. On 
the 29th of the same moath Frederick 
wrote: ‘* My principal tnougnt is how to 
carry out a liberal organization in Germany 
after peace has been secured.”’ The diary 
details conversations with his father, Bis- 
marck and Roggenbuach on the subject, and 
he wrote that they were slowly comiog 
around to his views. On October 9th Bis- 
marck confessed that he had not thought 
the desire for an imperial crown was s0 
strong among the German people, and that 
he was mistaken in 1866 in treating the 
question with such indifference. Under 
date of October 18th Frederick writes: 
‘This birthday reminds me of the seriousness 
of the task Ishall some day have to solve in 
German politics. I hope I shall not live to see 
more wars. Evidentiy there are many who 
look forward with confidence. 1 also am cer- 
tain of the fulfillment of the task, because I 
know that I will prove myself worthy of this 
confidence.” 
The succeeding pages reveal the slowness of 
the negotiations, Bavaria obstinately refus- 
ing to consent. The Grand Duke of Baden 
was one of the warmest supporters. Even 


tude of the Southern States. 
der date of November 14th details a conver- 
sation wherein Frederick urged the forcing 
of the Suuth Germans. He said to Bis- 
marck: ‘‘ Let us act firmly and imperiously. 
You will see that [ was right in saying you 
were not sufficiently aware of your power.” 
Bismarck protested that it would drive the 
Southerners into the arms of Austria, and 
remarked that only Frederick entertained 
the idea of acting with a majority of the 


A further somewhat heated conversation 
between Frederick and Bismarck appears 








pared is shown by the fact that Mr. Sherman 


Bismarck seemed discouraged at the atti- 
An entry un- 


ber 21st Frederick writes that Bismarck has 
been induced to take up the subject serious- 
ly. Bismarck intimated to the German 
sovereigns that unless they offered the 
imperial diguity to the King the Reichstag 
would, This menace had its effect. After 
Bavaria had offered the crown tothe King an 
entry under date of January 18th, 1871, ex- 
presses the hope that ‘‘ ourancestors’ dreams 
of German unity are fulfilled.’”” He ther 
describes the coronation. On March 7th 
Frederick writes: 


“Even the greatest imprudence will not undo 
that which has been gained. Such experiences 
as I have had in the last decade cannot be in 
vain. I shall have a strong hold over the 
united nation, because I shall be the first sov- 
ereign who, without reserve, adheres to consti- 
tutional institutions.” 


The diary reveals that Emperor William 
said: ‘‘Myson has his whole heart in the 
new state of affairs, while I do not care 
about the change.” It throws interesting 
sidelighte on affairsof the period. Fred- 
erick expresses the pride he felt in the 
reproach of being too humane in opposing 
the bombardment of Paris. Every page 
showsthe writer’s admiration and venera- 
tion for Count von Moltke. 


....Advices from Stanley Falls state that 
Professor Jamieson, who was enyaged in 
organizing an expedition for the relief of 
Henry M. Stanley, died of African fever at 
Bangalas, on the Congo, on August 17th. 
The organization of another relief expedi- 
tion is now regarded as hopeless, Officials 
of the Congo Free State believe that Pro- 
fessor Jamieson, having become convinced 
that, owing to the treachery of Tippa Tib, 
there was no chance to make further ar- 
rangements for his expedition, was revurn- 
ing when he was stricken down with the 
tever. A letter from an official of the 
Congo State, dated July 26th, reports a pit- 
iable state of affairs at Aruwimi. The 
writer says: 

“Half the men died either from disease or 
from starvation. Those who have gone with 
Majfor Barttelot are too weak and emaciated to 
combat the difficulties before them. Great 
complaint is made against Barttelot for harsh- 
ness and for his disregard ot Stanley’s orders to 
consult with the other officials, who have not a 
good word to say of him, while the men unde- 
niably hate him, and several threatened to 
shoot him on the march. Tipp Tib is so dis- 
gusted with him that he regrets having brought 
him men. Barttelot believes that Stanley Las 
perished. I should not be surprised if Tipp 
Tib’s men, who don’t relish the job at all, return 
in a few months, with the story that all ot the 
white men have been killed.” 

Belgian officers of the Congo State at 
Brussels deny the atrocities imputed to 
Major Barttelot. In a letter to the Times 
ou the same subject, Captain Van Geie, 
who has recently returned from Stanley 
Falls, says, that from his experience, Tippu 
Tib would not permit abuse of his men. 
Captain Van Gele confirms the stories of 
heavy mortality and scarcity of food in 
Barttelot’s camp. He says that the military 
escort was much too small for so dangercus 
a journey, consisting of orly tnirty Su- 
danese and seventy @avzibaris, and that 
the latter were iuciined to mutiny. 


....Mr. Chamberlain, in speaking to the 
Radical-Unionists at Bradford, England, 
last week, said he did not see w..y Irisumen 
should not have local government, tho ex- 
perience showed that, whether in Dublin, 
New York, or Boston, Irish government 
was always inefficient and corrupt. Once 
he had thought that the Linerals would re- 
unite upon a feasible policy, but now the 
schism in the party was widening daily. 
The alliance between the Liberal-Unionists 
and Tories depended upon placing princi- 
ples above party interests. The Govern- 
ment consulted the wishes of the Unionists 
instead of differing with them. Mr. Bal- 
four, Mr. Chambertain said, unqualifiedly 
approved this policy. The only policy to 
which the word “ reactionary” could be ap- 
plied was the one which distrusted the 
present alliance. 


...-In consequence of illness, the King of 
Holland was unable to attend the opening 
of the Parliament last week, and the speech 
from the throne was read by Prime Minis- 
ter van Karnebeck. The speech declares 
that the foreign relations of Holland are of 
the friendliest nature. The finances of the 
couutry are satisfactory, and no increase of 
taxation is necessary. The Government 
intends to present bills for a modification 
of the Constitutional Law; a revision ot the 
laws concerning pri.nary education; for the 


States against Bavarna. He thought | division of the great towns into separate 
it would be better to let the sug- | electoral districts; for the regulation of the 
gestion emanate from the Reichstag. | labor ofchildren in factories, and for a mod- 


ification of the sugar tax. A credit will be 
asked for the completion of the strengthen- 





to have borne fruit. Under date of Novem- 


ing of the navy. 
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THE GROUND OF HOPE. 

THE hope of the Christian may be suffi- 
ciently well defined asa reasonable expec- 
tation of a immortality. Of 
course this is but the general outline of it. 
Hope itself includes all that enters into 
reconciled relations with God, and all that 
goes to make up that character without 
which it is impossible that any sinner 
should come into the presence of Godand 
live. Sin of course is the obstacle that 
first and chiefly stands in the way of a 
blessed immortality. It is not possible 
that any may enter Heaven whose gar- 
ments are not washed and made white 
and clean. How a sinner may come into 
peace with God is the great problem of 
religion. Somehow, our sins, which are 
many, must be forgiven and we must be 
justified from the guilt which attaches to 
transgression, so that the holy law of 
God, which is but the necessary expres- 
sion of his righteousness, may be at peace 
with us. All religions seek to cover these 
points, for itis inherent in the religious 
nature of man to recognize the demerit of 
sin and the necessity of discharging the 
conscience before God, Of course Cbhris- 
tianity has gathered up all the vague no- 
tions of natural religion, made them defi- 
nite and set them before us in the pure 
light of divinefrevelation, especially of that 
revelation which comes in all its fullness 
by Jesus Christ. The first question there- 
fore which confronts an inquiring sinner 


blessed 


On what grounds may I hope that Iam for 
given, accepted and justified ?” 
To this question many answers are 
given. Some tellus that we can only be 
accepted on the basis of character, and 
therefore a struggle after righteousness 
begins and goes forwward with more or 
less discouragement; for the best, and 
strongest, and purest of men find it dif- 
ficult even to approach their own ideal of 
character, and to come short by evena 
little leaves the mind and conscience in 
doubt if not in positive distress. The 
modification of this basis, which finds its 
expression in that trite formula ‘If Ido 
the best Ican God will accept me,” is so 
far unsatisfactory because no man has 
the courage to say that under all circum- 
stances he hasdone the best he can. Then 
again, those who turn legalists pure and 
simple, and seek by keeping the Com- 
mandments at least in outward form, like 
the good young man whocame to Jesus 
and professed ‘‘All these things have I 
done from my youth up,” are apt to find 
ona closer and more spiritual applica- 
tion of the law that their obedience to 
God and their duty to man are far from 
perfect. Some lariing thing which they 
cling to asof more worth than eternal 
life, is finally pointed out to them; and 
tho their general character is so good that 
** Jesus loves them,” yet they turn away 
** sorrowful rather than surrender all, 
even to meet their own conception of the 
condition of life. Then we fall in with 
the rigidly religious man who “ goes 
about to establish his own righteousness,” 
as those eminently pious and earnest 
Jews did, of whom Paul bore witness, 
‘that they had a zeal for God.” There 
are many ofthis class, who make religious 
forms and observances the ground of 
their hope and the condition of their jus- 
tification. Butof these Paul tells us that 
they are ‘‘ignorant of God’s righteousness 
and have not submitted themselves to the 
righteousness of God ” while going about 
to establish their own. We need nor 
enumerate more of the methods which 
manhas invented or adopted, but turn 
at once to consider the only grovnd on 
which a sinner may come to God and 
find acceptance and salvation. 

We have not to do with the thecry of 
justification, but only to state the ground 
on which it rests. When the apostle says, 
in his letter to Timothy, that the ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus Christ is our hope,” he no doubt- 
included in the statement all that he else- 
where states in respect of his divine sac- 
rifice as well as his person and work. In 
reconciling the world unto himself God 
was in Christ. The method was by Jesus 
Christ, and is said to be in this wise: 
‘‘For he hath made him (Jesus) to be sin 
for us that we might be the righteous- 
ness of God in him.” The completest 
statement of all to be found in the New 
Testament is probably that magnificent 
passage in the third of Romans: “ Being 
justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
tbrough faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins— 
that he might be just and yet the justi- 
fier of him that believeth in Jesus.” 
‘*For what the law could not do in that 
it was weak through the flesh,” it is else- 
where declared, ‘* God sent his own Son, 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin 
condemned sin in the flesh; that the right- 
eousness of the law might be fulfilled in 
us.” Again, it is said that, ‘‘ He was de- 
livered for our offenses and raised again 
for our justification.” It is needless to 
multiply passages of Scripture on this 
point. Our purpose is only to show that 
Jesus Christ in his whole life and work, 
including. of course, his voluntary death 
and his powerful resurrection affords to 
sinners the sole ground of justification 
or acceptance with God. ‘He is the 
end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth.”” We do not 
care to discuss the ‘‘ how” of this divine 
method, but only to point out again that 
here and here only do we find ground 
for hope. There is place and abundant 
place in the Christian life for all good 
works, for all religiousness in the way 
of appointed observance of ordinances, 





is: ‘* How shall I obtain peace with God? 





acter, and, of course, for all Christian 
experience wrought in us by the Holy 
Ghost; but none nor all of these make 
the ground of hope. It is Jesus only and 
his finished work that is the ground of 
justification. 

This is most important. Every Chris- 
tian as well as every inquirer should get 
this clearly in mind as well as in heart. 
For so long as other things are looked to 
or rested in there will be unrest and un- 
certainty in the heart. Here is some- 
thing which God has freely made over to 
us, which he has accepted as being abun- 
dantly satisfactory and sufficient, and 
which he calls upon us to accept and be 
at peace. Now, if God has worked this 
out for us, and assured us at the same 
time that ‘‘ other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ,” why should we look for any- 
thing else? God must be the final judge 
of what sin is in its nature and in its re- 
lation to himself and to the wnoral law of 
the universe. If Christ’s finished work 
satisfies him and all demands of right- 
eousness, it ought to satisfy us. 


> 
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ANXIETIES ABOUT TO-MORROW. 


THERE are two extremes in human 
conduct with respect to the events of the 
future in the present life. One of these 
extremes consists in thoughtless and 
careless indifference to the things of the 
future, and exclusive and almost brutal 
absorption with the pleasures of the 
passing moment, with scarcely any wise 
and provident regard to what is to come. 
The other extreme is the one of undue 
and fretful anxiety about what may be, 
generally filling the mind with evil fore- 
bodings and making one a_ prophet 
against himself. Many a man would be 
comparatively content and happy with 
what is, if he were not excessively bur- 
dened with thought and anxiety about 
what maybe. It was with special refer- 
ence to this state of mind that our Sav- 
iour, in his Sermon onthe Mount, used 
the following beautiful words, that can- 
not be read too often nor pondered too 
thoroughly: 








* Take no thought for your life, what ye 

shalleat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for 
your body, what ye sball put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body more 
than rainment? Behold the fowls of the air; 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly Fa- 
ther feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they? Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto hisstature? 
And why take ye thought for raiment? 
Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin. 
And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon, 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
nut much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith? Therefore take no thought, saying, 
What shall we eat? or what shall we drink, 
or wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For 
after all these things do the Gentiles seek) 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things. But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, aud all these things shall be added 
unto you. Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow; for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itseif. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ (Mat. vi, 
25-34.) 
The substance of this part of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, with slight variations, 
was, On a subsequent occasion, repeated 
to the disciples in the hearing ot another 
audience. (Luke, xii, 22-31.) 

The phrase *‘Take no thought,” con- 
tains the idea which it was the purpose of 
the Saviour to enforce. This idea cer- 
tainly was not that we should exercise no 
forethought, and make no personal efforts, 
in respect to our temporal wants, and 
thus become sluggards, but that we 
should not make these wants the objects 
of undue anxiety and care, and especially 
not the matter of absorbing and supreme 
pursuit, as if their supply constituted 
the one grand end of our earthly exist- 
ence. This is the great error of simple 
worldiiness of thought and feeling. 
Worldlings live and act as if there were 
nothing but this world to live for, and 
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hence as if earthly good were the supreme 
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good; and even Christians, notwithstand. 
ing their professions of better thoughts 
and higher aims in life, are in not a little» 
danger of practically falling into this 
error. 

The Saviour speaks impressively and 
strongly on the subject, and intersperses 
a variety of beautiful and forcible illus. 
trations, which, tho simple in their char. 
acter, are adapted to give vividness and 
point to the main idea. His idea of life 
is that things spiritual, pertaining to « the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness ” 
are the things “‘ first” to be sought. alike 
in the order of time and relative impor. 
tance, and that things temporal which are 
but momentary, and always limited to 
this passing scene, should, as objects of 
thought and pursuit, be made secondary, 
This is the great lesson taught by these 
words; and, whether men practice it or 
not, they cannot reasonably deny its 
truth. It is not a matter of supreme cop. 
sequence, whether one is rich or poor, 
whether he lives in a palace or a hovel, 
No man’s life consists *‘ in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” Al] 
the forms of earthly good have their date 
and their doom. The rich man in his 
grave is as poor as he was when he wag 
born. He brought nothing with him into 
this world, and he will take nothing out 
with him when he leaves it. The only 
treasure that is abiding is that which js 
laid up in Heaven, ‘‘ where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal.” Why 
then should men chase this world and the 
good thereof, as if it were the supreme 
good? Why not adopt and live accord- 
ing to the ideas of the great Teacher, who 
always spoke in the words of absolute 
wisdom ? 

Christ was neither an Epicurean nor a 
fatalist in his teaching. He assumed and 
taught the doctrine of a Personal God, 
whom we are to address as ‘‘ Our Father 
which art in Heaven,” and to whom we 
are to say, ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.” Our heavenly Father is neither 
ignorant nor inattentive to our wants in 
this world. ‘‘ Your heavenly Father,” 
says Jesus, ‘‘ knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things’; and if we seek first 
his kingdom and righteousness, we shall 
of ‘these things” have a sufficient sup- 
ply to answer all needed purposes in 
safely making the journey of life. God 
being on the throne, being our heavenly 
Father, numbering the very hairs of our 
heads, governing the world according to 
his own pleasure, ard pledged to make 
‘‘all things work together for good to 
them that love ” him, we should learn the 
happy lesson of trusting him in respect 
to all the to-morrows of this earthly life, 
and dismiss the anxieties that, while 
unreasonable and unnecessary, fret and 
jade the mind only to its disadvantage, 
and may tempt it to sin. 

Let us attend to our duties as they arise, 
whether to God or man, and leave all 
else to God himself, and be at peace. He 
will take care of to-morrow if we take 
good care of to-day. The present is ours. 
The future is with him. With God for 
our friend, and with our duties discharged 
when and as they come before us, we 
have no occasion for any anxiety about 
events. He will see to it that events 
move in the exact line and order in which 
it is best for us that they should move. 
Believe this, ye anxious and _ troubled 
souls, and he at rest in God. 

en Se? eee 


THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


THERE will be, we imagine, no notes of 
despondency in the reports which are to 
be presented to the annual meeting of 
the American Board at Cleveland next 
week. The work of the Board, both at 
home and abroad, has been carried on in 
the usual way; the income has not only 
not fallen off but it has increased by 
more than $75.000, and the gloomy fore- 
bodings of some of the opponents of the 
action taken at Springfield, at the begin- 
ning of the year, have, fortunately, not 
been realized. The controversy which 
was settled at the Springfield meeting 
has not so far been revived, and it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that it will not be. 
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Those who may venture to reopen it, if 
such there should be, will assume a re- 
sponsib.lity of no light character. We 
are inclined to believe that the meeting 
at Cleveland will proceed without any 
disturbance of the condition of peace 
under which the Board has been allowed 
to pursue its work during the year. 

It has been anticipated by some, much 
to our surprise, that the committee of 
seven, appointed at Springfield to codify 
andrearrange the by-laws and rules of 
the Board, would bring the question of 
reorganization forward at Cleveland. The 
Committee was not appointed for any 
guch purpose; and we have reason to be- 
jieve that its report will not include any 
plan of reorganization, orany recommen- 
dations, even, on the subject. The pur- 
pose for which the Committee was 
appointed was to report a ‘* rearranged 
and codified draft of the by-laws and rules 
of the Board”; also, ‘‘in a separate form, 
such amendments as may seem desirable 
to the Committee.” This language de- 
scribes the scope of the work which it 
was given tothe Committee todo. Ifthe 
question of reorganization comes up at 
all, it will probably come up independent- 
ly of the action at Springfield, on a propo- 
sition to appoint a committee to consider 
what is desirable in this direction and re- 
port next year. This course was suggested 
by Dr. Storrs, in his letter accepting the 
Presidency. 

It has been supposedin some quarters 
that the new President would give to one 
of three addresses which he is ex- 
pected to deliver at Cileveland, the 
character of an Inaugural Discourse, 
discussing general missionary  pro- 
blems and setting forth lines of policy 
which in his judgment the Board should 
pursue. We learn, however, on applying 
to him, that this is not at all his purpose; 
that he regards his letter of last year, ac- 
cepting the Presidency, as containing all 
which needed then or which needs now 
to be said by him in entering on his duties, 
about the policy which it seems to him 
judicious for the Board to follow; and 
that his purpose simply will be to make 
his remarks at the coming meeting help- 
ful, as far as may be, to the missionary 
spirit of the assembly, without criticism 
of the old methods, or any fresh advocacy 
of new ones. He holds that ‘the busi- 
ness of a presiding officer is to preside, 
and to see that the matters brought before 
the assembly for discussion and action 
are disposed of in a fair and orderly way; 
not to take the initiative in introducing 
measures, or even, generally, to partici- 
pate in the debates to which they give 
rise.” That he holds strongly to the 
positions already set forth in his letter of 
acceptance, will not be anywhere a 
matter of doubt; but he regards himself, 
we think, assent to represent at Cleveland 
the whole body of his fellow-members, 
not any particular part of them, and as 
having neither right nor wi,h to forestall 
or control the free action of those who may 
be moved to suggest things there or to op- 
pose them. Weare inclined to believe that 
he was right; while, no doubt, his known 
opinions, frankly communicated to the 
Board and to the whole Christian public 
at his entrance on his office, will have 
a wide and important influence. 

Some currency has been given to a 
rumor to the effect that two young men 


heretofore candidates for appointment in 


the missionary service of the Board, whom 
the Prudential Committee deemed it best 
not to commission last year, have pre- 
pared a statement which will be presented 
for them during the proceedings at Cleve- 
land, and which will be used as the basis 
for an appeal to the Board to direct 
that they be appointed as missionaries. 
We do not wholly credit this rumor, 
while we do not know enough about it 
Wholly to discredit it. It is possible that 
such a planis in contemplation, and may 
be brought before the Board. If so, the 
Board will no doubt deal with it according 
to its convictions of duty, not being 
likely, we suppose, to reverse the action 
before taken, 

It is important on all accounts that 
there be a full attendance of corporate 
members at Cleveland. It is a long jour- 


attendance is likely to be light, unless 
members are conscientiously urged to be 
present. The meeting cannot fail to be 
interesting and profitable. The new 
President, Dr. Storrs, will take the chair, 
ason of ex-President Mark Hopkins will 
preach the sermon, honored missionaries 
will be present, the West wili be likely 
to be well represented, and there is good 
reason to expect that the reports and 
speeches will be full of inspiration and 
encouragement. We trust that only rea- 
sons of the most pressing character will 
prevent corporate members from attend. 
ing the seventy-ninth annual meeting next 
week. 


~ 
i. 


OFFENSIVE REFORM. 








Ir might not be fair to say that the 
administration of President Cleveland 
does not materially differ from that of 
President Jackson, in the matter of civil 
service; but if an accurate comparison 
were made between them, the results 
would not, we imagine, be wholly favor- 
able to the later President. There is 
this difference, however, between the 
two Presidents, which everybody will 
admit—President Jackson took as his 
motto, ‘‘ To the victors belong the spoils”; 
President Cleveland took as his motto, 
‘‘Reform.’’ There is a wide difference 
between the mottoes, but the records are 
not unlike, save that one was true to the 
text and the other false. The Jackson 
Administration adopted a policy and lived 
up to it; the Cleveland Administration 
announced a policy and proceeded to 
treat it with contempt. 

Do we speak strongly? A year ago the 
National Civil Service Reform League 
adopted, as the expression of its judg- 
ment of the course of the Administration 
this resolution: 

“The change in the unclassified Civil 

Service is so great as to forebode its com- 
plete partisan reconstruction by the close 
of the Administration.” 
The Evening Post, of this city, which had 
given the President its fullest confidence 
and support, used the following language 
on the eve of the meeting of the Conven- 
tion which renominated him: 


“The painful truth is, that we doubt if a 
single Independent voter in this state, of 
the thousands who supported President 
Cleveland in 1884, any longer attaches any 
importance to the utterances of the mem- 
bersof the Administration on the subject 
of Civil Service Reform, or any longer re- 
fuses to believe that the President’s prom- 
ises and professions have been violated or 
disregarded, on a great scale, with the ut- 
most boldness, in sundry places and in 
divers manners.”’ 

These two extracts express the sorrow- 
ful conviction of men who had indulged 
nigh hopes for the President’s adminis- 
tration. There can be no question that 
they had the most ample warrant for 
their friendly criticisms. Out of ove: 
56,000 offices about 43,000 were vacated 
and filled with Democrats in the first two 
years of his administration. For a little 
while removals of Republican ofiice- 
holders were made cautiously, on allega- 
tions of ‘‘ offensive partisanship ” or ‘‘ per- 
nicious activity ” in partisan politics; but 
this pretenSe was shortly abandoned, and 
the full tide of Democratic partisanship 
was allowed to flow into and through 
our Civil Service. This is the ‘ painiul 
truth,” as the President’s ‘‘ Reform” 
friends know only too well. The victors 
have the spoils, and the way they are be- 
ing used, in defiance of law as well as of 
‘* Reform,” to promote the re-election of 
the idol of the reformers is a scandal to 
the nation. 

Let us take, for example, the adminis- 
tration of the Post-Office. Department. 
Our mail service is of the highest possi- 
ble importance, and should be conducted 
with all the sacredness of a great ‘‘ public 
trust.” Honest, competent men ought to 
be encouraged to devote their lives to it, 
without regard to party affiliation. But it 
is in this very department that the scan- 
dals of ‘‘ Reform ” are most numerous and 
notorious. Postmaster-General Dickinson 
himself sets the example of ‘“‘ party sub- 
serviency,” and runs the department in the 
interests of his party. Lists of postmas- 





ney for some to undertake, and the 


his subordinates to Democratic commit- 
tees in order that political assessments 
may be collected from them in accord- 
ance with the “plans of the National 
Committee in getting contributions for 
that committee from Federal office 
holders,” as the Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee of Kansas wrote 
recently to First Assistant Postmaster- 
General Stevenson. This letter has been 
published in full together with the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the postmasters 
in Kansas from the office of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee, the amount 
named being the assessment levied on the 
post master at Cawker : 


“ Dear Sir: The Executive Committee 
have directed me to notify you that they 
have assessed you in the sum of $56, as 
being your equitable proportion which you 
should and would wiliingly contribute 
toward defraying the expenses necessarily 
being iacurred by this committe in making 
the campaign of 1888 on behalf of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in this state. Please remit 
the amount to John Hannon, Treasurer, 
Leavenworth, Kansas.”’ 


Many of the postmasters themselves 
run their offices as tho they were estab- 
lished to promote the ends of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The administration of the 
post-office at Chicago has long been a 
scandal; but whether the change made 
last week was for this reason or for party 
reasons it is hard to say. Postmaster- 
General Dickinson himself impeaches the 
administration of his department in say- 
ing, as he did last week, that complaints 
against Mr. Judd had been numerous 
from the first, and it was a wonder that 
the people of Chicago had been so patient 
with him. Why was he not removed, 
then, sooner? Why was he appointed at 
all? On the other hand, the removals 
made in the service in New York last 
week seem to be without a shadow 
of excuse. Superintendent Jackson, of 
the Railway Mail Service, and Mr. E. L. 
Champlin, chief clerk in the same de- 
partment, both men of the highest effi- 
ciency, were removed, so far as we can 
learn, simply because they happen to 
vote the Republican ticket, and Democrats 
appointed in their places. Mr. Jackson 
has given twenty years and Mr. Champ- 
lin forty years to the service, and not a 
word of complaint is made against them. 

Some margin is to be allowed to any 
administration for unintentional mis- 
takes; but when ‘‘ mistakes” such as the 
Cleveland Administration is perpetrating 
daily, are the rule instead of the excep- 
tion, the severest condemnation is called 
for. There is rottenness in Denmark, 
which is all the more offensive and per- 
nicious for being inthe guise of ‘ Re- 
form.” Let us have at the head of the 
nation a man who will give us reform of 
an honest type. 
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A BALKANIK FEDERATION. 








WE have got into the habit of looking 
to the Roman correspondent of The Cath- 
olic Mirror, ‘‘Wardo,” for the most trust- 
worthy reports of what is going on in 
European politics. This writer would 
appear to be closely attached to the 
diplomatic department of the papal estab- 
lishment, and that department appears to 
be excellently organized and to have 
trustworthy knowledge of what is going 
on in public afiairs. We therefore are 
very glad to find the following, whieh we 
believe much more authentic that what 
appears in most of our secular papers, in 
‘‘Wardo’s” last letter, under date of 
Rome, September 2d: 

“The papers having almost exhausted 
the talk about the meaning of Signor 
Crispi’s meeting with Prince Bismarck, I 
beg to be allowed now to give you some 
information upon the authenticity of which 
you may rely. It has been said that the 
meeting meant that war was very near. 
Well, it is just the contrary. The principal 
aim of the meeting was to consider a little 
further Bulgarian and the Oriental ques- 
tions. Prince Bismarck wants to avoid war 
because he cannot foresee its last result, and 
because he does not like to expose Germany 
to the loss of a single part of whatit has 
gained. He is anxious, therefore, to induce 
Austria, Italy, Spain, and England to 
remain united and work with Germany in 





ters in the various states are sent out by 





which he does not trust, especially since the 
imperial visit. He wishes also to protect, 
partially at least, the Austrian interests in 
the East, and form, if possible, the Balkan- 
ik federation. That is the reason he urged 
Signor Crispi to go and see Count Kalnoky 
who entirely favors the German political 
program.” 

Here we have several important facts 
stated. One is that the visit of the Em- 
peror William to St. Petersburg was not 
a political success, The shows were 
magnificent and the politeness marked; 
but he got no assurances that Russia would 
curb her ambition or would detach her- 
self from a French alliance. Yet we are 
further assured that Bismarck, or Ger- 
many, does not really desire war and is 
strengthening her alliances for the pur- 
pose of preventing war. It is a plan for 
preserving peace, and not one for making 
war that he has in mind. 

But mostimportant is the information 
which agrees with intimations from other 
sources, that the policy of Germany is to 
unite the Balkan provinces into a single 
kingdom, which shall be strong in itself, 
sure to make rapid increase cf strength, 
and which shall be under the protection 
of the great powers and especially of 
Austria and Germany. Nothing else can 
be the meaning of a ‘“‘ Balkanik Federa- 
tion.” The word ‘‘ Federation” must 
havein view something more thana loose, 
terminable alliance. It must be a union 
which shall be representative, and under 
some sort of central government. The 
question will be as to what it shall .in- 
clude. 

Allowing Bulgaria and Eastern Rume- 
lia to be the unquestioned kernel of the 
new kingdom, we must add Rumania on 
the north, because otherwise it would be 
almost sure, left alone, to fall into the 
grasp of Russia—an” eventuality which 
we may be sure Austria and Germany do 
not desire. Servia, on the east, also 
ought to be in the Federation ; and its al- 
ternative fate of annexation to Austria 
would hardly strengthen that power, 
which suffers too much now from its het- 
erogeneous population. Bosnia, perhaps, 
with Heregovina, may go to Austria, as 
her narrow strip of Dalmatian and Croa- 
tian seacoast seems to require it. In the 
case of Macedonia and Albania a new 
and difficult element comes in, as Greece 
makes strong demands in that direction, 
which must be satisfied by the cession of 
Thessaly, at least, and of asmuch more as 
Greece can get. The news just received 
that Bulgaria has made demands on the 
Porte for satisfaction for oppression of 
Bulgarians in Macedonia gives color to 
the report that this union is in consider- 
ation, and shows that Bulgaria is quick 
to assert her primacy in the new combi- 
nation. 

Of the political wisdom of such a con- 
solidation of the Balkan provinces there 
can be no question. It would eliminate 
the most troublesome disturbing factor 
in European politics. It istrue that there 
are difficulties about it; but they would 
be removed if the European powers, or if 
Germany, Austria, Italy and England 
were agreed. Prince Ferdinand could be 
compelled to resign. The Servian king 
is of no account, and it would be a good 
riddance to abolish both him and Natalie, 
Is it among the probabilities that King 
Charles of Rumania, with his Poet Queen, 
both of them noble and honored rulers, 
worthy to take the helm of an enlarged and 
stronger dominion, shall be the first occu- 
pants of the new throne whose power shall 
mediate between Greek and Austrian and 
Russian and Turk, the great national and 
religious foes of the modern world? 

WE do not look for the unusualin style 
to the staid Moravians, and yet the synodi- 
cal sermon, preached by the Rev. H. T. 
Bachman, and reported in The Moravian, 
is a decided novelty. He begins with an 
introduction in blank verse, in which he 
celebrates the merits of the ministers de- 
ceased during the year. Then he relapses 
for a minute or two into plain prose and 
announces bis text, and his subject. which 
is ‘*‘Moravian Hymnology.” This sends 
him back into meter again, which in the 
freest way, as convenience suggests, varies 
from ten to sixteen syllables in the un- 
rhymed line; but this soon wearies him, 
and he relapses again into excellent and 








order morally to paralyze Russian power, 





stirring prose. 
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Chitorial Ustes. 


THE Congregationalist states that the 
‘‘active number”’ on its staff is ‘‘ probably 
greater than on that of any other religious 
journal in the land.”” Through a personal 
friend, who has facilities for knowing the 
facts in the case, we learn that the “ active 
number” referred to “is six—possibly 
seven.”’ Now, for the special information 
of our esteemed contemporary we will say 
that the active number of writers regularly 
employed to furnish original matter weekly 
for publication in the several departments 
of THE INDEPENDENT—not including con- 
tributors or reporters—is *‘ probably ”’ three 
times as great as the whole number thus 
employed to furnish original matter weekly 
for the several departments of The Congre- 
gationalist, not including contributors or 
reporters, and that ‘“*probably” no daily 
paper “in the land ’’—outside our large cit- 
ies—hag on its staff, exclusive of contribu- 
tors and reporters, one-half as many regu- 
lar writers as are now, and have been for 
years, employed on THE INDEPENDENT. 

Our Saviour, in the Lord’s Prayer. di- 
rects us to say te ‘rod: 

“Thy will be done in earth as itis in Heaven.” 
We are not only to say this with our lips, 
but to feel, mean and desire it in our hearts. 
The will of God is, in the Bible and among 
theological writers, used in three different 
senses. The first is his decretal will of pur- 
pose, which is always and everywhere exe- 
cuted. His will in this sense relates to 
events, and is co-extensive and co-incident 
with the entire circle of his providence. 
The second sense is bis will in the form of 
benevolent desire, as when Peter says that 
God “‘is long-suffering to us ward, not will- 
ing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance’’; or as when 
Jesus said of Jerusalem: ‘*‘How often 
would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, as a hen doth gather her brood 
under her winys, and ye would not!’ God 
prefers that all sinners should turn to him 
and live, yet not all sinners do thus turn. 
He declares that he has no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked; and yet the wicked 
die. The third sense is that of command, 
addressed to moral agents as a rule of liv- 
ing; and in this sense God’s will is not al- 
ways done. While obeyed by holy beings, 
it is habitually disobeyed by the wicked. 
The term “ will,’ as used by the Saviour, 
would seem to embrace all these senses. 
‘“‘Thy will be done’ in providence, in all 
its benevolent preferences and in all its 
laws for the regulation of conduct. Yes, 
**thy will be done in earth” also, as well as 
‘“‘in Heaven,” by all beings and in all 
events; and ‘“‘thy will be” perfectly 
**done.”” Such is the attitude of soul in 
which the great Teacher intends to place us 
in using this petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 

God’s will in every form, whether in provi- 
dence, law or grace; whether in what he 
permits or requires, or actually does him- 
self, and whether in earth or Heaven, is al- 
ways right. It is not only asupreme will 
by right, but also based on infinitely per- 
fect attributes. There is no good reason, 
and there can be none, in this world or any 
other, why the will of God should not al- 
ways be done. ‘‘ Not my will, but thine be 
done,” is the thought which Jesus ex- 
pressed amid the agonies of Gethsemane, 
and applied to himself. He had previously 
said: ‘‘My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to finish his work.’”’ <As- 
serting his own perfection, he said of him- 
self: ‘‘ I do always those things that please 
him.” If it be the will of God that we 
should suffer, as it sometimes is, then we 
should suffer in devout patience and sub- 
mission to that will. If it be his will that 
we should discharge a particular duty, then 
we should not nesitate a moment in its per- 
formance, no matter how difficult the duty 
may seem. We should not in words pray 
“Thy will be done,’ and then contradict 
the prayer and prove our own insincerity in 
making it by our manner of living. The 
living and the praying should correspond 
with each other. The reasons for thus 
praying are just as good for thus living. 


SINcE the Methodist bodies in Canada 
were united several years ago, they have 
had no “ bishops,’”’ but *‘ superintendents,” 
elected for aterm of years. Their polity is 
more nearly Presbyterian than Episcopal 
or Congregational. The subject of a union 
of the Methodists and Presbyterians of 
Canada has been raised. Such a union is 
not at all hopeless, if we can judge from in- 
terviews of the Winnipeg Sun with leading 
Methodist divines. Dr. Douglas, whom 
The Canadian Presbyterian says, iu quot- 
ing him, is “ one of the strongest, if not the 


strongest, man in Canadian Methodism, 
says, after showing how the two bodies 
have been approaching each other in doc- 
trine and methods, proceeds 

“The General Assembly of Presbyterianism 
and the General Conference of Methodism, 
with the details of their government, do not 
present insuperable difficuities to an adjust- 
ment. Nevertheless, the bringing together of 
the two vast Charches is not to be expected in 
the near future; but I believe, Like the law 
which affects great bodies, that their attraction 
increases inversely the square of their dis- 
tance, and approximation to a final union of 
these bodies will become correspondingly accel- 
erated. There can be no doubt that the Chris- 
tianity of this Dominion, tho by no means ex- 
clusively, is yet largely intrusted to the Presby- 
terian and Methodist Churches. For years the 
result of my personal observations having been 
a profound sympathy and affection for Presby- 
terianism,I shall hail every step that brings 
them into more intimate relationship.” 


VeRY admirably does The Churchman 
speak of the simplicity of the conditions of 
Church Union adopted first by the bishops of 
the American Episcopal Church, and now 
accepted by the Lambeth Pan-Anglican 
Conference of bishops. It says: 

“The acceptance of the Word of God as con- 
tained in Holy Scripture is not by any means to 
be implicated with crude (or learned) theories 
of inspiration; the simplicity of the Catholic 
Faith involves a deliverance from the bondage 
of medieval and modern ‘doxies of all sorts. 
The devout use of the sacraments does not im- 
ply systematic theories of the operation of the 
sacraments. The acceptance of the ‘historic 
episcopate’ enforces no adhesion to any doc- 
trine of the origin of the episcopate, but merely 
a recognition and use of it as a historical fact 
in the Constitution of the Christian Church.” 
Weare glad to see this so clearly stated. 
This quacrangular basis is not, we are told, 
to be interpreted in any High Church way. 
Especially the Episcopate is not necessarily 
to be regarded as an apostolic order, carry- 
ing apostolic grace. On the face of it the 
Methodist bishops come easily under the 
clause which requires a ‘‘ recognition and 
use” of the Episcopate; and we do not see 
but that equally the Presbyterian or the Con- 
gregational bishop, tho over a smaller see, 
is also admitted. The decision wholly 
lies with the Episcopalians. Are they 
ready to admit that Methodists and Presby- 
terians have the “historic episcopate” in 
‘recognition and use’? A good many of 
the English bishops would, we think, admit 
it; but perhaps not of the American. It is 
now known that bya very large majority, 
ten to two, the Committee of the Lambeth 
Conference which had this matter in charge 
voted to recognize the orders of non-Angli- 
cans as valid tho not regular. The validity 
is all that is essential. 


PERHAPS it would be too much to ask our 
valued contemporary, The Presbyterian 
Journal, to turn its attention to its near 
neighbor, The Presbyterian, and set it 
right, as it has at great length, and greatly 
to its satisfaction set us right. Scarcely had 
it proved that the General Assembly thor- 
oughly and understandingly indorsed the 
color-line presbyteries and synods, and that 
we were all wrong in not being able to see 
that the Church knew it was pled.ed there- 
to when The Presbyterian, of the same city, 
quotes Dr. Hays’s letter to a Southern Pres- 
byterian paper, praises him for confessing 
that he does not understand how the diffi- 
culty about union can ve solved, and says: 
“It has been argued, we know, that the last 
General Assembly represented the Church in 
its approval of the report of the Conference 
Commiitee, and thus committed the Church to 
the recognition of separate synods and presby- 
teries for the colored people in the South. But 
the question, as it came before the Assembly, 
was socomplicated with other questions, and 
the majority of the Assembly was so eager for 
the union of the Churches in the centennial 
year, that the vote is not significant of the real 
sentiment of the Churches. Wedo not believe 
that the presbyteries, if brought to the consid- 
eration of an amendment to the constitution to 
make these presbyteries legitimate, would 
adopt it—we do not believe that any Assembly 
will now send it down to the presbyteries.” 
That is precisely our view; and when The 
Presbyterian says it, that paper is not 
traveling beyond its province and profane- 
ly intermeddling with other folk’s busi- 
ness. 





THE celebration of the silver jubilee of 
the ordination of Archbishop Corrigan was 
an affair very brilliant in display of color, 
processions and embroidery. Among those 
present in purple and gold were one other 
archbishop, balf-a-dozen bishops, numerous 
vicar-generals and deans, while hundreds 
of priest, and puns, and altar boys in 
black and white vestments moved in and 
out with great impressiveness. Toa Prot- 
estant on-looker the first part of the cere- 





mony was only sweet music and meaning- 
less parade. Not a word that was said or 
sung could be ‘‘understanded of the people”’ 
who occupied even a front seat in the im- 
mense cathedral, as did the representative 
of THE INDEPENDENT. Only the program 
gave indication thatit was a mass that was 
going on, and the Protestant on-looker 
wondered that the blessed sacrament 
should be celebrated as part of a pageant in 
honor of a mere man until he learned that 
this special celebration of the mass, by 
favor of the Pope, caused a plenary indul- 
gence to all who assisted by their presence. 
‘The impressiveness of this unusually efficient 
mass depended wholly on the music, except 
the most solemn moment when the music 
ceased the bell struck, and there was abso- 
lute silence for a few moments, while, we 
understand, the “host’’ was being “ele- 
vated.”” After the ceremony an address, 
very eulogistie, was made by one of the 
vicar-generals, and here the audience eould 
begin to hear and understand what was 
said. It was not a creditable address, and 
such a pronunciation as “invoilable” sur- 
prised the hearer. But we believe he is a 
convert from Protestantism. Then another 
conyert from Protestantism, a lawyer, 
delivered a very good address, as repre- 
senting the Catholic laymen; and the Arch- 
bishop followed them in a reply that was in 
every way admirable, whether in literary 
character, or in taste and feeling. He 
spoke ex tempore, and so as to delight 
every hearer. Archbishop Corrigan is a 
young, strong, determined, intelligent 
man, who knows how to conquer opposi- 
tion, and wio is both loved and feared. 


In the leading article in the Catholic 
World, for October, Father Isaac T. Hecker, 
after speaking of the unadaptability of the 
Chinese to our civilization, considers an al- 
most equally damgerous class of European 
immigrants, and it can hardly be any other 
than Italians and Hungarians that he has 
in mind: 

*We seem about to extend the anti-Chinese 

laws to other races, and European ones, too; or 
at least to whole classes of certain races. There 
are some nations in Kurope who seem to be 
shaking off their vermin upon the United 
States. They are sending to us an ignorant 
population whodo not wish to be enlightened in 
our sense of the word; they have no esteem 
for the knowledge for which we have a high es- 
teem. They are people who have been ground 
down in political and social subjection, and 
with the apparent consent of religion, and 
exhibit no more independence of character here 
thanat home. From the policemanintheir own 
country they pass to the emigrant agent, and, 
landing here, they pass from him to the labor 
broker and the ward politician. To theirown 
self-control they never come, as a class. Their 
livesin America are but a rotation from one 
+ boss’ to another; the habit of subjection is in- 
grain. These men, unlike the German, the 
Anglo-Saxon, and the Irish, are without ideas 
of their own whether national or personal. The 
instinct of self-preservation more than any- 
thing else has brought them here, and in its 
most selfish form rules them here.” 
Perhaps Father Hecker will tell us what 
system of religious faith has produced such 
a subject class or has failed to develop their 
independence and self-respect. He says they 
have been *‘ ground down”’ ** with the appar- 
ent consent of religion.”” What religion ? 


THE facts given by The Woman’s Jour- 
nal about the Washington Territory de- 
cision against woman suffrage prove it to 
have been little other than a conspiracy to 
annul the law. It was desired, before the 
November election, to have the votes of the 
women thrown out. For this purpose it 
was necessary to get a case before the 
court, and as the three judges of the terri- 
torial Supreme Court were Democrats op- 
posed to woman suffrage the result was 
regarded as sure. All the women in 
Spohane Falls were allowed to vote except 
Mrs. Nevada Bloomer, wife of a saloon 
keeper, who was opposed to woman suf- 
frage, and who had been selected to make a 
sham test case. She declined to employ 
proper counsel and did all she could to lose 
her suit, which was decided against her in 
the carefully selected district court. She 
then appealed to the territorial Supreme 
Court, but still declined to employ proper 
counsel, and lost her case with great ease. 
The case would not naturally have come up 
before January, but the Court advanced it, 
so that the decision might be made before 
November. Mrs. Bloomer might have ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court, 
but having done all the saloon required she 
did not do xo, and the Saloonists and Dem- 
ocrats have got things as they want them. 
After the election a new case will be made 
up and brought before a United States 
Court, and there is little doubt that the de- 
cision of the territorial courts will be re- 
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versed, as the grounds of the adverse de. 
cision were of the most trivia] technica] 
character. 


THE avowed object of the Labor Conven. 
tion, held last week in Troy in this State, 
was to procure such a modification of the 
laws of the state against criminal conspir- 
acy as will permit gentlemen of the boy- 
cotting fraternity to pursue their business 
without liability to indictment and punish- 
ment. The Penal Code does not now reaq 
as they would like to have it read. As cop. 
strued by the courts, it makes it a criming) 
offense for two or more persons to combine 
“to prevent another from exercising g 
lawful trade or calling by force, threats op 
intimidation.” Boycotters do not fancy this 
word “intimidation” in the statute, ang 
would much prefer to have it stricken ont, 
There are several other words in the law 
which they do not fancy; and hence they 
demand such a revision of the law as wij] 
leave their methods of doing business with. 
out any peril to themselves. They do not, 
for this purpose, propose to organize a 
boycotting party; but they do propose sys. 
tematically to “knife” any candidate, 
whetaer for Governor or the legislature, 
who will not pledge himself beforehand to 
act, if elected, substantially in harmony 
with their views. It is well for the people 
to understand what these gentlemen are 
about, and see to it that the laws of the 
state against conspiracy remain as they are, 
This is demanded by the public interests, 





THE House of Representatives, upon a 
mere rumor that the Chinese Government 
had refused to ratify the amendments to 
to the treaty recently negotiated by the 
President with that Government, in hot 
haste and without debate, passed the Scott 
Chinese Exclusion Bill, and at once sent it 
tothe Senate. The Senate, after higgling 
over the matter two or three days, and after 
being informed by the President that the 
Chinese Government had not actually re- 
jected these amendments, but only post- 
poned their consideration for the time be- 
ing, passed the bill. Senator Blair then 
moved that this action of the Senate be re- 
considered ; and last week the Senate re- 
jected this motion. The bill reads as fol- 
lows: 

** Beit enacted, etc., That from and after the 
passage of this act it shall be unlawful for any 
Chinese laborer who shall at any time hereto- 
fore have been, or may now or hereafter be, a 
resident witnin the United Stat s, and who 
shall have departed, or shali depart therefrom, 
and shall not have returned before the passage 
of this act, to return to or remain in the United 
States. 

“SecTION 2.—That no certificates of identity 
provided for in the fourth or fifth section of 
the act, to which this is a supplement, shall 
hereafter be issued; and every certificate here- 
tofore issued in pursuance thereof is hereby 
declared void and of no effect: and the Chinese 
laborer, claiming admission by virtue thereof, 
shall not be permitted to enter the United 
States. 

“Src. 5.—That all the duties prescribed, lia- 
bilities, penalties and forfeitures imposed, and 
the powers conferred by the second, tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth sections of the act to 
which this is a supplement are hereby ex- 
tended and made applicable to the provisions 
of this act. 

“Sec. 4.—That all such part or parts of the 

act to which this is a supplement as are incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed.” 
The bill having been signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and returned to the 
House of Representatives, passed into the 
hands of Mr. Kilgore, the Chairman of the 
House Enrollment Committee. who, having 
retained the bill for two days, last Friday 
formally delivered it to President Cleve- 
land. Soon after its reception the Presi- 
dent was officially informed that the Chi- 
nese Government had rejected the amead- 
ments proposed by the Senate to the treaty 
with China. What he will do with the bili 
remains to be seen. The sensible thing on 
his part would be to vetoit. The billitself, 
while a barefaced insult to China, espe- 
cially in the circumstances in which it was 
passed, is a disgrace to both Houses of Con- 
gress. It was passed, not because there was 
aby emergency calling for such a measure, 
but simply to court the votes of the Pacific 
States, particularly the votes of the ‘* hood- 
lum” rowdies in San Francisco. 


THE nearly accomplished loss of the re- 
fined rin the speech of cultivated English 
people, in such words as far, bird, is shown 
not only in thestatement by one of the lead- 
ing English phonologists that itis silent, but 
in the neglect of it inrhyme. The Academy 
publishes a poem addressed to an Easter 
Island idol lately put in the facade of the 
British Museum. The poet gives the idol 
the name of ‘‘Hoa Haka Nana Ja,” and 





has four rhymes with its name, of which 
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‘“‘ha-ha!’ would be correct to an 
educated American ear, while the others 
‘ge “star,” “far” and “are.” The poet 
pronounces these words stah, fah and ah. 
Through some influence, whether cockney, 
or court, or university we do not know, pro- 
puprciation in England seems to have sadly 
deteriorated in nicety and exactness during 
the past generation. Not only this letter 
pat the vowels are given with a blurred 
enunciation which seems lacking in care 
and energy. This is true not of the Dun- 
drearvs alone, but of the university and 
society youth who visit this country or 
whom we meet in London. We trust it will 
be a long time before our schools cease 
to drill their pupils on the careful enuncia- 
tion of this evanescent r, and on the full 
yowel pronunciation of the long vowels and 
diphthongs. 


THE article by the Countess von Krock- 
ow. which we publish this week, gives a 
remarkable insight into the intimate af- 
fairs of the imperial household of Ger- 
many. It places the reigning Emperor in 
amore despicable light than we had dreamed 
he could deserve. The poor Empress seems 
to be guarded and hounded by a selfish and 
jmmoral domestic tyrant. What a life 
must be hers with such a husband, and cut 
off from her sisters andthe home of her 
childhood, and mourning over the insanity 
of her mother, who, by the way, must have 
been a sweet character to go mad with joy 
at the greatest calamity that has befallen 
the German Empire. As the Countess Von 
Krockow intimates, the sum of Augusta 
Victoria’s miseries will not be known by 
the world till the personal Memoirs of those 
who know and dare not speak, shall give 
their posthumous evidence. Then the de- 
tails of that attempt at suicide will be read 
without sympathv; now the mere knowl- 
edge that William’s wife has been driven to 
such a step rouses all the heart and indigna- 
tion within one. In every way the contrast 
between the Emperor and his father is such 
as to make men bemoan the death of Fred- 
erick and the accession of William. The lat- 
ter’s intolerance of the Jews, as pointed out 
by the Countess,is but one ofa thousand in- 
stances that could be cited as evidence of 
the difference between father and son. The 
diary of the Emperor Frederick, which has 
just been published in Germany, is fresh 
proof tnat he possessed the wisdom, the 
heart and the master-hand of a constitu- 
tional ruler. He wasa man of peace aud of 
power. Ou the 18th of October, 1870 (his 
birthday), he writes: *‘I hope I shall not live 
to see more wars.”’ His ambition lay in the 
consolidation of the German Empire. The 
diary shows that he accomplished this 
against the wish of his father and against 
the judgment of Bismirck. The latter was 
timid with regard to the states of Southern 
Germany, wnich he thought would be driven 
into Austria; but Frederick said to the 
mau whose character is supposed to be 
synonymous with courage and whose will 
is power: ** Let us act firmly and imperi- 
ously. You will see that I am right in 
saying you are not sufliciently aware of 
your power.”’ And he has seen. Wiltiam 
the First of Germany had no conception of 
constituti.nal government; Frederick was 
a German Jefferson; William the Second 
seems a foolish, tyranical boy. What Ger- 
many has lost with the second, and what 
she will suffer with the third vf her emper- 
ors, the future will disclose. 





THE sudden death of Marshal Bazaine at 
Madrid on Sunday last will recall, tho it 
will hardly renew, an old discussion. On 
the name of the unfortunate Marshal will 
rest in this country the malodorous reputa- 
tion of having been the Emperor Napoleon’s 
tool in Mexico, and it is doubtful if in his 
own country he will ever cease to be the 
scape-goat with his head loaded with all 
the misfortunes of France in the war of 
1870 with Germany. That he was guilty in 
the surrender of Metz of complicity with 
Bismarck or of treachery to France, no on2 
who has considered the testimony furnished 
by the late Emperor Frederick can believe, 
nor was this charge made in the court-mar- 
tial which in 1873 condemned him to be 
shot. His services to France in the field 
had been many and great in Africa and the 
Crimea. His commanding courage even 
at Gravelotte had saved the French center, 
and,to say the least,neutralized the results 
of that action. In the actions at Berry and 
Noisseville in the same war, no one sur- 
passed him in bravery. The court which 
eondemned him, in recognition of all this 
and of his delicate and trying position as 
holding command under an Emperor whose 
empire was in insurrection against him, 
recommended him to mercy, and the Presi- 
dent, McMahon, promptly commuted the 








years at St. Marguerite, from which by the 
aid of his wife and, as has been more than 
half suspected, with the connivance of the 
French Government, he escaped to Madrid 
the following year. The fourteen years 
which have since elapsed have relieved his 
reputation of the deep stain of treachery to 
France, but can hardly be said to have 
vindicated the solidity of his military 
judgment in the campaign which the disas- 
ters of Woerth and Forbach compelled him 
to conduct. His mistakes were, however, 
no greater and no more fatal than McMa- 
hon’s, who must fairly share the responsi- 
bility with him. 


...“‘Nobody teaches,”’ says the Times, ‘that 
the full amount of the duty is added to the 
price of the protected domestic article.”” In 
his letter of acceptance Mr. Cleveland did 
teach this: 

“T suppose that it is needless to explain that 
allthese duties and assessments are added to 
the price of the articles upon which they are 
levied. . . . I suppose, too, it is well under- 
stood that the effect of this tariff taxation is not 
limited to the consumers of imported articles» 
but that the duties imposed upon such articles 
permit a corresponding increase in price to be 
laid upon domestic productions of the same 
kind.” 

The President was still more definite in his 
Tariff Message. He said: 

“These laws [Tariff], as their primary and 
plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all 
articles imported and subject to duty, by pre- 
cisely the sum paid for such duties. . . . Mil- 
lions of our people . . purchase and use 
things of thesame kind made in this country, 
and pay therefor nearly or quite the same en- 
hanced price which the duty adds to the im_ 
ported articles.” 


...-On Thursday last the great Catholic 
Cathedral in this city was crowded with ec- 
clesiastics and people gathered to do honor 
to Archbishop Corrigan, on the occasion of 
the twenty fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. Among the names 
of the prominent people present we did not 
notice those of any of Italian birth. Can it 
be that the reason was that on the same day 
the Italians gathered in procession to do 
honor to the anniversary of the entrance 
into Rome of Victor Emmanuel and the 
overthrow of the temporal power of the 
Pope? It is a fact that the Italians in this 
country are nominal Catholics, but they 
have little attachment to their Church; and 
our correspondent, ‘““A Catholic Layman,”’ 
inthe communication we publish this week, 
says that the Irish have to pay for the sup- 
port of the Italian church in this city. 


....There is no doubt that the liquor in- 
terest of this state will do all that can be 
done by money, bribery, false voting, and 
election “‘ deals,” to secure the re election 
of Governor Hill, or that, if re-elected, he 
will be true to that interest. This fact fur- 
nishes a most urgent reason why all who 
believe in effective legislation against the 
liquor traffic should be of one mind and 
heart in seeking to secure his deteat and to 
elect the Hon. Warner Miller. With a Re- 
publican Legislature and Warner Miller for 
Governor the state can have a law that will 
clese up half of the saloons in less than one 
year. This is no time for the friends of 
temperance to divide their strength, or 
throw away their votes on impracticable 
candidates. They should act and vote to- 
gether. 


....The simple consciousness of rational 
existence with its attendant sensibilities, 
and without any special discomfort, is it- 
self a state of happiness. To this happiness 
vast and varied additions are made by par- 
ticular eauses. Tbe result is that happi- 
ness is the predominant condition of men. 
Suffering fs the exceptional condition; and 
for this reason it is more likely to be ob- 
served than the opposite. We are, hence, 
more apt to think and speak of the miseries 
that we suffer than we are to think and 
speak of our joys. The abundance and con- 
stancy of blessings hide them from our 
view, while the comparative infrequency of 
our discomforts gives them a prominence 
they do not deserve wheu compared with 
life’s blessings. 


....We are beginning to hear, by way 
of Rome, what were the conclusions 
reached by the Archbishops in their meet- 
ing at Baltimore in the latter part of the 
summer. [t will be remembered that it 
was stoutly denied that the meeting, an- 
ticipated by one of our Catholic corre- 
spondents, was to take place. It did take 
place, however; seven were present and the 
six others were represented by delegates. 
Doubtless the labor organizations were 
considered and perhaps other subjects, as 
this béard of archbishops is coming to be 
the real rulers of the Catholic Church in 


says that the Pope will tolerate the 
Knights of Labor. 





.... When the news of Major Barttelot’s 
death was received two weeks ago, all eyes 
turned to Professor Jamieson as the one to 
lead an expedition to the relief of Stanley. 
In fact, it was announced that he was pre- 
paring to leave Stanley Falls at an 
early date with this object in view. 
But now comes the news of his death. With 
this news the hope of Stanley’s immediate 
relief vanishes. If alive he must look out 
for himself. He is a man of infinite re- 
sources and he may live to reach Emin and 
with him be able to withstand the perils of 
the Southern Sfidan. In the mean time the 
European powers must decide whether or 
not these two men are to be abandoned to 
their fate. 


....Intermarriage between those who are 
near of kin is forbidden by the physiologi- 
cal and sociological laws of Nature. And 
yet the usage among the royal families of 
Europe is such that a violation of these laws 
not infrequently occurs. The recent mar- 
riage of the Duke of Aosta to Princess Le- 
titia, his niece and daughter of his sister, is 
an illustration of this fact. This marriage 
makes her the sister-in-law, aunt, and step- 
mother of a varied batch of uncles and 
cousins; and should she have children, they 
will be her own first cousins. Royalty, ifit 
means to preserve its physical and mental 
stamina, and also a decent appearance, will 
have to abandon the rule of limiting itself 
to royalty for marriageable material. 


.... We quote a cable dispatch published 
in the papers a year and a half ago, which 
makes its own comment on our assertion 
that it isin Catholic lands that the Pope 
claims to be persecuted, while it isin Prot- 
estant lands that he has no complaint to 
make: 

* RoE, February 17th.—In his audience with 
Cardinal Gibbons the Pope said: * You are in- 
deed happy. The American Catholic Church 
enjoys the greatest civic freedom. Her Bishops 
have no other work than to live like shepherds, 
guiding and tending their flocks.’ ” 


.... The actions and spontaneous manners 
of true piety may be so imitated thatit will 
not be easy to detect the fraud; and for this 
reason they form the usual livery of the 
hypocrite, who, being without the piety, 
would like to have its appearance for the 
sake of some temporal advantage to be 
gained thereby. Thiscorrupt and desecrat- 
ing selfishness, under the disguise of good- 
ness, may deceive man; but God it cannot 
deceive, who judges all men by what they 
really are, and not by what to others they 


appear to be. 
— 


.... The greatest question for man to con- 
sider is the one that relates to his duties to 
God; and if he holds this question subordi- 
nate to any other, he reverses the order of 
nature and of right reason, and puts him- 
self in palpable conflict with the Bible. It 
is far more important that we should know 
God in all the respects in which he may be 
known than to know anything else. It is 
better to be a devout worshiper of the liv- 
ing and true God than to be ascholar in 
the earthly sense. 


....A godly woman’s all-absorbing de- 
sire, being the mother of four sons, was 
that they should all become preachers of 
the Gospel. She aimed at this result and 
prayed for it. The Lord heard her prayer 
and granted her the desire of her heart. 
The motber is now dead; but the four sons 
are still living and all of them are minis- 
ters of the Gospel. One of them occupies a 
prominent pulpit in this city. What a 
legacy that sainted woman gave to the 
world ! 


....* But go your way, tell his disciples 
and Peter, that he goeth before ycu into 
Galilee,” said the angel to the woman who 
visited the sepulcher of Jesus on the morn- 
ing of his resurrection. Peter was one of 
these disciples, and yet he is particularly 
mentioned. Heis the disciple who had de- 
nied his Lord, and, by way of distinction 
from the others, he is to be specially in- 
formed that Jesus had risen from the dead. 
On the afternoon of that day the risen Jesus 
met Peter alone. 


....Senator Vest, in a letter which he 
wrote to a friend, said: 

“Mr. Cleveland, by his message, for which I 
sincerely honor him, has chalienged the pro- 
tected interests of the country to a fight for ex- 
termination. The fight is to the death.” 
The Senator, who is a Democrat and an out 
and out Free Trader, construes the Presi- 
dent’s position correctly. He understands 
it just as the Euglish Free Traders under- 
stand it, and as it is in fact. 


....The editor of Harpers Magazine 








Sentence to one of imprisonment for twenty 


America. A cable despatch from Rome 


iv the poetry he selects for publication. 


Some months ago, we commented upou the 
false rhymes of Amélie Rives in a poem 
priuted in Harper’s and now our ear is 
offended at the discords made by Margaret 
Deland in the October number.’*‘Steer” and 
“air,” and “port”? and “heart’’ are not 
worthy of the author of “The Old Garden.” 


...- Professor Proctor was one of that very 
numerous class of men brought up in the 
Roman Catholic faith, whom the erroneous 
demands of that Church upon the faith of its 
members have driven intoinfidelity. France 
and Italy have more infidels than Germany, 
England or America, for no other reason 
than that in those countries modern scholar- 
ship has had to meet the claims of the 
predominant Catholic Church. 


.... Whether we think of death as the ab- 
solute end of our conscious existence, or as 
the gate-way to a broader, larger, and bet- 
ter life, makes a vast difference in our view 
not only of that event, but also of the being 
who is the subject of it. Death, upon one 
supposition, is horrible beyond measure; 
and, upon the other supposition, it is amost 
glorious change. God be praised that to 
the Christian it is the latter. 


.... There is one happy exception to the 
denunciation of Negroes by the, Southern 
Democrats, which we give on the authority 
of the colored orator of the Zion M. E. 
Church, Dr. J. C. Price. In Craven County, 
Eastern North Carolina, a union ticket was 
made up, of white men and Negroes, and 
the Democratic County Convention in- 
dorsed it unanimously. 


...-ltis reported that the rumsellers of 
this state propose to raise a campaign fund 
of $225.000 to secure the re election of Gov- 
ernor Hill. These men are in earnest. 
Every friend of temperance and liquor 
restriction should be equally in earnest in 
efforts to secure the election of Warner 
Miller. This is all that is needed to do the 
work, 


.... The consciousness of the lossof bodily 
vigor by the gradual decay of years is not 
in itself a pleasant experience to any one; 
yet ali men must come to it who live long 
enough. Nothing but death before the pe- 
riod arrives can save them from this expe- 
rience. It is folly to resist it, and wise to 
accept it in patient submission. 


.... Warner Miller hit the point when, in 
his speech last week in Brooklyn, he said: 
“1 would rather have the churches than the 
saloons behind me.” 

Governor Hill has the saloons behind him ,; 
and in the contest for the temperance cause 
in this state Mr. Miller surely ought to 
have the churches behind him. 


.... lt is great folly to be constantly bor- 
rowing tronble from the future. Those who 
do so borrow a great deal of trouble in 
thought that never comes in reality, and 
hence haunt their own minds with imagi- 
nary evils. It is a French proverb that 
‘the worst misfortunes are those which 
never arrive.” 


....Mr, Mills says his Tariff Bill is not a 
Free Trade Bill by forty per cent. The Sun 
says he is right, in a sense: 

“The bill which leaves an average of forty 
per cent. duties is no more a Free Trade meas- 
ure than the reading of a diatb warrant is the 
hanging, which is to come later.” 


....-A circulation of fifty thousand is not 
small for the edition of Martini’s Italian 
Bible now publishing in Milan in weekly 
number at a cent apiece. It indicates that 
the Bible is not very generally in the 
Italian homes, and that the people want it, 


....It has been forcibly said that ‘‘God 
hears the heart without words, but never 
hears the words without the heart.” Very 
true. Itisnot the tongue but the heart 
that prays. 


....‘f Are you still in the land of the liv- 
ing?” inquired a man of an aged friend. 
‘No, but I am going there,” was the an- 
swer. ‘* This world is the shadow; Heaven 
is the reality.”’ 


... lt has been remarked in regard to 
Martin Luther, that he was qualified for 
his great usefulness by three invaluable 
teachers: *‘ Prayer, Meditation and Temp- 
tation.” 

....He who from the right motive gives 
to help another needing his help, is very 


sure to get back more than he gives. The 
benefit to himself will far exceed the cost. 


-The question as to whether marriage 
is a failure may be thus summarily an- 
swered: Marriage itself is no failure; but a 
great marty people are fovis. 

....Some of the Adventists say that the 
‘end of allthiugs ” is tocome iu 1889. A 
surer prophecy would be the “ end ”’ of the 





does not stand out for the niceties of sound 


Cleveland Administration. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


THE ABYSSINIANS AND THEIR 
CHURCH. 


BY A LUTHERAN MINISTER. 





Tue failure of the Italians to secure any 
material successes over the Abyssinians is 
not the first time that the latter people has 
surprised the world with conclusive evi 
dence of possessing a remarkable national 
vitulity and prowess. It alone of all the 
peoples of Oriental Christendom has been 
able to preserve comparatively intact its 
individuality and existence over against the 
aggressive propaganda of Mohammedanism. 
Indeed, itis the only one of the venerable 
Churches of the East that is more than in 
name a national Church. Of the others 
little more than ruins and relics remain. 
Against the efforts both good and bad of 
the Western peoples to secure control of the 
national life of Abyssinia, the determined 
conservatism of that peculiar people has 
always presented insuperable barriers. The 
Portuguese and the Jesuits came about the 
middle of thesixteenth century; the English 
and the French in the first half of the pres- 
ent century, the former baving under its 
sheltering wing the interests of the Protest- 
ant missions of the London Society and the 
St. Chrishona Society in Basel, the 
latter, in accord with the poiitic 
measures of Napoleon, playing the rdle 
of a protectress of all the Catholic mis- 
sions of the East; the Italians are there 
now. And yet with the single exception of 
the English Expedition under Lord Napier 
in 1858, none of these agents and agencies 
were able to gain any permanent footing in 
the land and in the hearts of the people. 
The political and the missionary enterprises 
that mark the intercourse of the Western 
nations with Abyssinia during the past cen- 
tury have not been able to influence mate- 
rially the life and the history of this people. 

Indeed, the indications are that these 
measures have had exactly the contrary 
effect from what it was intended that they 
should have. Negotiations are now pending 
looking toa reunion of the Church of Abys- 
sinia with the Orthodox Church of the East. 
If this plan should be successful a schism 
of more than fifteen centuries will have 
been healed. But the step is significant. 
It indicates that the Abyssinian rulers, 
people and Church are not willing to ally 
themselves with the evangelical Christian- 
ity and the progressive civilization of the 
West, but find a more congenial compan- 
ionship in the stereotyped and dead for- 
malism of the Greek Church, a communion 
which is typical in its antagonism to all 
that is progressive and spiritual. 

Yet as an historical phenomenon these 
national characteristics are not inexpli- 
cable. They are the legitimate results of the 
historic conditions and influences that have 
combined to develop the national life of 
Abyssinia. Converted to Christianity about 
the middle of the fourth century, the Mon- 
ophysitic controversies of the next ayain 
separatel them from the Church general. 
The Synod of Chalcedon in 451 condemned 
the tenets of the Egyptian and Abyssinian 
Christians, and from that time on the lat- 
. ter became the Monophysitic sect. The 
Mohammedan conquests overran Egypt and 
isolated Abyssinia from the rest of Chris- 
tianity. A Church which in its formative era 
is isolated from the rest of Christianity on 
account of doctrinal differences, and which 
is then called upon to engage for centuries 
in a struggle for life and death against a 
faith as hostile as Mohammedanism, and a 
nation, too, that asa member of the Semi- 
tic family is naturally conservative, can, 
under such circumstance and influences, 
develop only in one direction, namely, the 
stubborn maintenance of the traditions in 
doctrine, worship and Church government, 
and this again cannot but end in formal- 
ism. 

And such has been Abyssinia’s fate. As 
at present constituted, tbe Church of that 
country but little differs from the Greek 
Christianity of the fifth century, only that 
it does not represent this Christianity in its 
living and growing principles, but as petri- 
fied by the stagnation of centuries. The 
Church of Aby sinia wasin connection with 
the Greek Church only during one brief 
period in the development of that Church; 
and this peculiar phase in the development 
is essentially reproduced in the mechanical 
religionism of the Abyssinians at the pres- 
ent day, without any understanding of the 
historical antecedents of this phase or of the 
forces in it thit would naturally carry on 
this development farther. 

The doctrinal and Church status of Abys- 
sinia issuch as this historicai development 
would naturally produce. Already their 
relation to the biblical canon shows this. 


They separated from the Church Universal 

before the exact limits of this canon were 

settled in all parts of the Church. Accord- 
ingly their canon is not even yet fixedin the 

Abyssinian Church. Their pame for the 
canon is *‘Semanja Ahadu,”’ i. e., Eighty- 
one (books), since they accept not only the 
sixty-six canonical writings, but also a 
number of apocryphal books, making a to 
tal of eighty one. However, they are agreed 
only on the sum total, but not on the books 
that make up the canon outside of the 
sixty-six. These extra-canonical books are 
not only those that are known tothe rest of 
the Church, such as Pastor Hermas, the 
Book of Enoch, and others, but also some 
peculiar tothe Ethiopic Church, such as the 
Haimanoth Aban, or Faith of the Fathers, 
the Fetcha Nagast, a religico-legal work. 
In accordance with this the leading doc 
trines of the Church are strongly saturated 
with ideas from extra-biblical sources. 
Particularly is this the case with regard to 
the doctrines of God, of the angels, of crea- 
tion, of Heaven and Hell; in other words, 
the doctrines that might be called the more 
transcendental. The source of these idio- 
syncracies seems to be,in part at least, a 
Jewish one. indeed, the religion of Abys- 
sinia has so many Jewish features 
about it that it has often been 
claimed that the Abyssiniaps were first 
converted to Judaism and then to Chris- 
tianity. They practice circumcision 
besides baptism; they observe the seventh 
day as well as the first; they abstain from 
meats pronounced unclean by the Old Tes- 
tament. Their peculiar manner even in 
Christian observances can frequently be 
traced directly to Jewish sources. Thus the 
baptism of male children forty days after 
birth and of female children eighty days af- 
ter birth is doubtless derived from the Jew- 
ish apocalypse called the Book of Jubilees, 
now found only in Ethiopic. Ethnologi- 
cally, as a Semitic people, the Abyssinians 
are a sister nation of the Hebrews and the 
presence in Abyssinia of the Falashas, or 
Black Jews, who live iu constant antago- 
nism with the Christian Abyssinians, might 
suggest that the former is that part of tbis 
nation which did not embrace Christianity. 
However, the native Christian writers in- 
diguantly spurn the idea that the Abyssin- 
ians were once Jews and the data on hand 
are not sufficient to prove or even make 
probable the contrary. 

Naturally the doctrine of the one nature 
in Christis strenuously defended. An Absy- 
siuian will defend his monophysitism by 
the hour. The doctrines of man and also 
soteriology are strongly Pelagian. For- 
giveness of sin is made dependent chiefly 
upon fasting, which is observed extrava- 
gantly. Every Wednesday and Friday are 
fast days; then sixty days before Euster, 
fifty days between Easter and Pentecost, 
twenty-five Apostle days after Trinity Sun- 
day, fourteen days in August in remem- 
brance of the ascent into Heaven of the Vir- 
gin, four weeks before Christmas—all these 
are officially fast days in the Abyssinian 
Church. With special penitence fasts the 
total is nearly nine months of tast days. 
However, only the Wednesday and Friday 
and the Easter fasts are observed by all. 

The organization of the Church is Episco- 
pal. The Coptic patriarch of Alexandria, 
residing at Cario,is their spiritual head. 
He sends them the buna (our father) or 
bishop, who, however, is never a native 
of Abyssinia. The Abuna has powerful in- 
fluence. Even the Emperor Theodorus 
was accustomed to submit to him. The 
Abuna’s principal work is to govern the 
Church in general, especially to ordain the 
priests and the deacons. Every man who 
can read can be ordained as a deacon. 
There is, also, a special class of Church 
officials called Debteras, a class of learned 
men, who, tho not ordained, aid the priests, 
particularly by giving instructions, by 
writing, etc. In case a deacon desires to 
become a priest, he passes uo examination, 
except to repeat the Nicene Creed and pay 
the Abuna his fee. After becoming a 
priest he does not marry. If done at all 
this must be attended to while a deacon. 
The work of the priest consists in holding 
services three or four times during the day 
or during the night. These services consist 
merely in a mechanical repetition of ex- 
tracts from the Ethiopic Bible, which the 
Awharic-speaking people now no longer 
understand, and of venerable formulas, re- 
spouses and hymns. Tothese are added, at 
times, the celebration of the Eucharist, bap- 
tisms, marriages, consecration of sacred 
vessels, private confessions, etc. There 
is never any preaching. ‘The only feature 
in the Abyssinian Church service that 


might be considered to be of the nature of 
asermon is an address delivered on Easter 


services are remarkably rich in old litur- 
gies that have been lost to the rest of the 
Church. Besides the secular clergy there 
are maultitudes of monks and nuns in Abys- 
sinia, at their head the Etshague, the high- 
est ecclesiastical authority in the land next 
tothe Abuna. They live according to the 
old rules of Pachomius, as modified in part 
by Eustathius. Intellectually and morally 
their condition is deplorable, and they 
have been the chief opponents to the work 
of the missionaries. 
COLUMBUS, O. 





CANON JAYNE, the Vicar of Leeds, is 


named as the new Bishop of Chester. He 
is about forty-three years of age. 
oneal Arcbbishop Corrigan, of New York, 


celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his priesthood last week. The Archbishop 
is not yet fifty years of age. 


....The annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be held in Prov- 
idence, R. I., October 23d-25th. Dr. Arthur 
Little will preach the sermon. 


....The Episcopal Society for the Increase 
of the Ministry reports an income of $15,- 
095 for the year just ended, and an expendi- 
ture of $14,818. Bishop Williams, of Con- 
necticut, was re-elected president. 


....Dr. E. de Pressensé, speaking of the 
divisions of French Catholicism, says: 

“It is shrouded by the veil of official unity in 
which the Catholic Church glories, but which 
is simply an illusion, for behind it lie the most 
varied schools of thought and interpretation.” 


....The Presbytery of Utah, which met 
recently in Payson, reports a working force 
of 18 ordained ministers, 2 licentiates and 
65 teachers. ‘These have in charge 14 organ- 
ized churches with a membership of 480, 
and 33 schools with an enrollment of 1,900. 


..A controversy has been going on in 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church for 
some months on what is called the ‘“* New 
Theology.’”’ The discussion arose ou the 
publication of a book by Dr. Burney, on 
** Atonement and Law,” whichis said to be 
an attack on the doctrine of a vicarious 
atonement. 


....The Reformed Presbyterians have 
been in controversy for some time on the 
question of ordaining deaconesses. The 
question recently came before the Synod, 
and it decided by a vote of 93 to 24 that the 
ordination of a woman as deacon is in har- 
mony with the New Testament and the 
constitution of the Apostolic Church. 


....The Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
reports for 1888, 557 congregations, 103,499 
communicants—an increase of 791. Twelve 
congregations have two ministers each. 
The last General Assembly was attended 
by 765 members—487 ministers and 278 
ruling elders. During the year there were 
28 licensures, as agginst 17 the previous 
year; 28 ordinations and 17 installations. 


....The Swedish Augustana Synod (Lu- 
theran) has beceme a particularly strong 
body, embracing 545 congregations and 70,- 
224 communicants. Thirty-eight years ago 
there was but one Swedish Lutheran minis- 
ter in America. The number of baptisms 
within the Synod last vear was 5,315; 2.858 
were confirmed and 1,502 received by letter 
and 4.208 on profession. Some 2,215 were 
dropped from membership, a very large 
number, and 99 were excommuuicated. 


.... The Congregationalists are, it appears, 
the strongest body in New Hampshire. 
They have 189 churches, 176 ministers, and 
19.616 members. The Methodists stand 
second, with 123 churches, 117 ministers, and 
12,930 members. The Free Baptists third, 
with 109 churches, 129 ministers, and 8,893 
members; and the Baptists fourth with 30 
churches, 85 ministers, and 8,789 members. 
The six chief denominations have a total of 
539 churches, 551 ministers and 53,210 mem- 
bers. 


....The following table has been prepared 
under the direction of R. W. Dale, LL.D., 
to show the number of teachers and schol- 
ars in the Sunday-schools of England and 
Wales: 


... The Synod of the American Province 
of the Moravian Church met at Bethlehem 
Penn., September 19th. At the roll call 199 
members answered. Bisbop Henry A. Van- 
vieck, of Ohio, nominated Bishop A, A. 
Reinke, of New York City, for president. 
He was unanimously elected. A letter of 
salutation from the Unity Elders’ Confer. 
ence, the ruling body of the Church, at 
Berthelsdorf, near Herrnhut, Germany, wag 
read by Professor August Schultze, From 
Bishop William Taylor, president of the 
British Provincial Elders’ Conference, g 
letter of greeting was received. As alu- 
tatory letter from the secretary of the 
Southern Province, the Rev. Edward Rond- 
thaler, D.D., of Salem, N. C., was also Tread, 
The afternoon session was taken Up With 
the report of the Provincial Elders’ Confer. 
ence on the work that had been done in the 
four years’ interval since last synod and the 
condition of the educational institutions in 
the Province. A communication was re 
ceived from the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church on the subject 
of Christian unity, indorsing a declarauon 
of the Bishops and of the House of Deputies, 
adopted October 20th, 1886. On Friday 
bishops were elected. Six persons were 
placed in nomination, by ballot: Henry 
T. Bachman, of Ohio; Jacob Hoyler, Wis- 
consin; J. Mortimer Levering, Clement L, 
Reinke, Augustus Schultze and C. B, 
Shultz, all of Pennsylvania. The result 
was cabled to Herrnhut, in Germany, for 
the choice of three by lot. The dispatch 
was as follows: 


“ BETHLEHEM, PENN., Sept. 2) st, 1888, 10:20 p.m. 

“To Benjamin Romig, Herrnhut, Saxony: H. 
T. Bachman, J. Hoyler, J. M. Levering, C. L. 
Reinke, A. Schultze, C. B. Schultze—these six 
nominated for appointment of three bishops. 
Synod requests use of apostolic lot. 

“ R. DE SCHWEINITz.” 

Next day the answer came: 
“To the Rev, Robert De Schweinitz, Bethlehem, 

Penn: 

“Chosen by apostolic low Bachman, Lever- 
ing, Reinke.—Romig.” 
President Reinke congratulated the new 
bishops, and a prayer was offered in their 
behalf. On Sunday, the ministers filled 
the pulpits of nearly all the churches in 
Bethlehem. In the afternoon the 101st an- 
niversary of the Missionary Society was 
held. This society, with its own funds and 
from the tunds received from the American 
provinces, supports the two Moravian wis- 
sion stations in Alaska. Recent news from 
Alaska is of an exceedingly encouraging 
nature, the missionaries having succeeded 
in making spiritual impressions upon the 
natives. Two schools have been estab- 
lished. During the love feast cake and cof- 
fee were served to over 1,000 people by 
twenty-four deacons and deaconesses. The 
altar and pulpit were beautifully decorated 
with ferns, golden rod and autumn flowers. 
In the evening, according to the impressive 
ritual of the Church, twelve Moravian min- 
isters were ordained to the office of presby- 
ters. Next Sunday the newly-elected bish- 
ops will be ordained, and a special love 
feast and communion will be held for the 
visiting clerical and lay delegates to the 
synod and members of the Moravian con- 
gregation. 





Missions. 


THE Canada Presbyterian Church reports 
327 communicants in the New Hebrides 
Mission, with 1,200 worshipers; 371 commu- 
nicants in Trinidad; 37 in Demarara; 135 
among the Indians of the Northwest; 2,650 
in Formosa, an island off the coast of China; 
50 in India. The Church has alsoa mission 
in Honan, China, begunthis year. Inthe 
New Hebrides Mission there are altogether 
16 ordained missionaries in the field; 3 
from Canada, 2 from the Free Church of 
Scotland, and 11 from the Australasian 
Presbyterian churches. All of these work 
together harmoniously, meeting once a 
year as a missionary synod to consult on 
common interests, such as the opening of 
new stations, and the distribution of the 
missionary staff. Lysst year three mission- 
aries were settled in as many new staticns. 
One of these was a Canada missionary, 
the Rev. Joseph Annand. ‘“ The Tangoans,” 
he says, ‘“‘ are the most important people 
on this side of Santo [the largest island in 
the group]. They are said to be cannibals, 
but we have seen nothing of it yet. Peace 











Sunday, in which sometimes the leading 
doctrines of the Church are rehearsed, The 


“ Teachers. Scholars. 
Church of England Sunday- 

Se ere 195,522 2,222,890 
Wesleyan Methodistr....... 121,187 825,625 
Congregationalists........... 86,816 686,956 
ED cb cccccrnensrareexe nse 45,525 426,520 
Primitive Methodists........ 57.148 369,522 
Methodist Free Church..... 25,903 186,667 
Calvinistic Methodists...... 23,288 176,981 
Methodist NewConnection.. 11,013 81.800 
Presbyterians... -.0.2.-..000- 6,591 68,010 
Bible Christians............. 7,496 36,524 
RR, cbc tkenenaden any 3,535 26.435 
ESE A Roe eee eee 1,408 26,352 
Wesleyan Reform Union.... 3,140 19,715 
New Church (Swedenborgi- 





J reigns on all the south side of Santo just 


now. They. build large canoes and go in 
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on long trading expeditions. Tho 
they live on this isle, their plantations are 
chiefly on the mainland, to which they 
eross every day to work. They are indus- 
trious and have plenty of food for theirown 
use and also for sale.”’ He says the menare 
fine-looking and more decently covered than 
on some other heathen islands; but as to 
the women the less said of them the better. 
The women do the drudgery. Polygamy is 
practiced and girls are bought and sold. 
On Efate, where the Rev. J. W. Mackenzie 
js stationed, 70 persons renounced heathen- 
ism during the year, 16 members were ad- 
mitted, 8 suspended, 8 restored. Erro- 
mango, Which is also occupied by a Canada 
missionary, is very peaceful now. Thesons 
of the man who murdered Missionary Wil- 
liams are now Christian teachers. The first 
missionary to Formosa, the Rev. G. L. 
Mackay, D.D., went out sixteen years ago. 
He is married to one of his converts, who is 
adevoted Christian worker. As he looks 
pack on his sixteen years of hard self-sacri- 
ficing work he is cheered with the knowledge 
that among the results are fifty chapels, 
fifty-one preachers, two native pastors, a 
college, a hospital, a girls’ school, sixty- 
four elders, sixty deacons, and 2,650 bap- 
tized members. A marked feature of the 
report is a list of fifty stations, with the 
names of the preachers attached to each of 
them, and their salaries ranging from $8 to 
$20 a month, the whole amount for the fifty 
being only $458. Dr. Mackay says he has 
no vacancies. All the preachers are stu- 
dents, and are being carefully trained. A 
number of substantial stone churches have 
been erected at prominent points to impress 
the natives with the idea that the mission 
is intended to be a permanent one, These 
chapels are without any unnecessary orna- 
ment; the walls outside are plastered to 
protect the stone within, the floor is of tiles, 
the walls plastered white with a colored 
border three or four inches wide around the 
top; there is no ceiling, but the rafters are 
colored yellow, with yellow earth from the 
mainland. The platform raised about two 
feet from the floor is without railing or 
ornament; on it are a plain table and two 
chairs. On the wall behind the platform 
isa blackboard. It is used both in preach 
ing and teaching; sometimes the text is 
written on it, or a picture drawn to illus 
trate a text. One substantial stone church 
with preachers’ rooms, etc., was built en- 
tirely by native preachers and converts. 
Among the preachers are some who once, 
as to occupation, were teachers, farmers, 
merchants, carpenters, painters, druggists, 
fishers, actors, and writers; and, as to 
religion, Buddhists, Tauists, and Confu- 
cianists. Thus they represent almost every 
class in the island. 








Diblicat Uesearch. 


THE TEXT-CRITICAL VALUE OF 
THE SEPIUAGINT. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H, SCHODDE, PH.D. 


Tus is fast becoming the problem ot 
lower or textual criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. Siegfried, in his summary of the lit- 
erature of 1886 on this subject, in the Theo- 
logischer Jahresbericht, now edited by 
Lipsius, says, p. 22, that the great desidera- 
tum of this department is “‘ the reconstruc- 
tion of the Hebrew text of the Septuagint.” 
The discussions that have attended the 
publication of Cornill’s new Ezekiel text 

nd Ryssel’s Micah text, all revolve around 

. is one central problem. Two views are 
already clearly discernible; the one giving 
wide control to the Septuagint text over the 
Masoretic, the other maintaining the gen- 
eral correctness of the later over against the 
former. The first has long been the posi- 
tion of Lagarde, doubtless the first scholar 
in this science; and the theory he has taught 
has been put to practice most thoroughly 
in Cornill’s work, with the result that 
scarcely one verse in ten in Ezekiel has not 
been modified and changed, chiefly on the 
basis of theSeptuagint. The other position 
is that, e.g., of Ryssel, in whose Micah text 
the Septuagint is allowed but little influ- 
ence. In general Cornill’s manner has met 
with the hearty approval of Lagarde (GUtt- 
ingen Geleh. Anzeig., 1886, pp. 437-452) and 
of the more advanced school of Old Testa- 
ment men, while the more cautious views, 
as exemplified by Ryssel, are applauded by 
the conservatives (cf. especially Kamphaus- 
en, Bemerk, z. A. T. Textkritik). In other 
instances, too, where changes in the Mas- 
oretic text, especially of a more radical kind 
are proposed, this is done exclusively on the 
authority of the LXX (cf. Stade, in his Zeit- 
a for 1886, on Micah ii, 4; II Kings xv, 
20), 


isfactory work in Old Testament text-criti- 
cism can be done the value of the LXX as 
an aid in this work must be determined. A 
settlement of this question will be as fruit- 
ful for good in this department as were the 
“group” and “ genealogical’’ valuation of 
manuscripts by Tregelles and Hort in ‘‘ New 
Testament Textual Evidences” (cf. War_ 
field’s ‘‘ Textual Criticism of the New Testa. 
ment,” p. 109, sqg.). As far as we know all 
scholars are agreed that the LXX ‘nust be 
regarded as the principal aid in the Old 
Testameut textual work; the point of dif- 
ference is, the degree to which the Masoretic 
textshould yield to the LXX as a correct- 
ive, both in general and in particular cases- 
The problems, it will be seen, are thus 
purely philological. 
From the unhistorical letter of Aristeas 
and the reliable historical account of Aris- 
tobolus, it is certain that at least the LXX 
translation of the Pentateuch goes back to 
the days of Ptolemy II Philadel phus (284-287 
B.c.) and his librarian, Demetrios Phale- 
reos. According to the views accepted by 
Lagarde’s school, the present Masoretic con- 
sonant text has been derived from an arche- 
typical Hebrew codex dating from the time 
of the Emperor Hadrian (117-138 A.p. For 
the reasons, cf. Lagarde, “* Materialien”’ I, 
230 et passim, also Cornill, p. 10). It must 
be stated, however, that this date is sat- 
isfactory neither to the more advanced men, 
like Wellhausen (Bleek’s Einleitung in d. 
A. T., § 294) nor Kuenen (Versl. d. k. Akad. 
1873), nor to the conservatives (cf. Strack, 
in Zéckler’s ‘“* Handbuch”’ I, p. 166 sqq.). 
But accepting this for working purposes, it 
is readily seen that if we still have the LXX 
text as originally translated, we would 
have a text by four hundred years at least 
nearer to the autographs of the Old Testa- 
ment writers than we have in the Masoretic 
text, and fully twelve hundred years earlier 
than the oldest Hebrew manuscripts. That 
is, nota bene, not only under the condition 
that this original LX X text was a good re- 
production of its Hebrew original. The 
value of the LXX for our purposes depends 
upon these conditions; otherwise it is im- 
possible to get at the Hebrew underlying 
the version. Just in proportion as the 
original LXX text may have been a poor or 
incorrect translation; or, if a good one, in 
its transmission from generation to gene- 
ration, may have experienced the “ Jibelli 
sua fata habent,” it isa poor and unrelia- 
ble witness to the character of the Hebrew 
text in the third pre-Christian century. On 
the other hand, if it can be shown that we can 
yet have this original LXX text; that it Was 
transmitted carefully and without serious 
corruptions, and that it was a good version 
of its original, then we have the best of 
positive factors in controlling the Hebrew 
text many centuries earlier than the Maso- 
retic. 
That not one of the present LXX manu- 
scripts contains the original text, the so- 
called xovv7, is absolutely certain; altho, 
according to the almost unanimous opinion 
of investigators, the Vaticanus, or B, is the 
nearest approach toit. Fortunately this is 
the manuscript from which the ordinary 
Sixtina edition, as also that of Tischendorf, 
is printed. But we have the testimony of 
-patristic literature that at arelatively early 
date the discrepancies between the old LXX 
text and the ‘‘veritas Hebraica,” as Je- 
rome and others put 1t, led to a revision of 
the text, in order to make it conform with 
the Hebrew. Ofthesethere werethree. The 
first and most important was that made by 
Origen (185-254) in his Hexapla. He made 
the xovv7 the basis, and corrected the text 
chiefly after the other Greek translations 
which had been made directly from the 
Hebrew, particularly that of Theodotion. 
Whenever the «o:v7 had a plus he marked 
this with an obelus, either ~ or — or +; and 
whenever it contained a minus he marked 
this with an asterisk (*), and where the 
word or words with either ended he added 
a metobolus (¥). This critical edition of 
the text would have been the best aid pos- 
sible in securing the original LXX text; 
but unfortunately Origen seemed not to 
have been consistent throughout his colla- 
tions and in the fragments still retained in 
the Greek, in the so-called Hexapla manu- 
scripts, such as the majuscule Codex Mar- 
chalianus andthe minuscule Chisianus, as 
also in the literal translation found in the 
Syrieex Hexapla, these signs are quite un- 
reliable as to position, etc. This Origen 
text was published by Eusebius and Pam- 
philus of Czesarea, where it had been pre- 
pared by Origen, and became the officially 
received text in Palestine. The revision of 
Hesychius was accepted by the Church of 
Egypt, and that of Lucianus by the churches 
of Constantinople and Antioch. (C}. Je- 
rome, praef. in Parulip. The patristic 
citations in full are found in Bleek’s Ein- 





It is evident that before any perfectly sat- 


leitung, added by Wellhausen, §§ 282, 283.) 


Both of these were later than that of Ori- 
gen. 

In this way the old LXX text was crowd- 
ed out of the Church and entirely sup- 
planted by revisions made avowedly to 
conform the Greek to the accepted Hebrew 
text of the day; and tben even before this 
portion of the old LXX had given way to 
extracts from the other versions. The 
whole of Danielis from the Theodotion. 
Field in his Hexapla investigations, shows 
that I Kings, xiv, 1-20; xxii, 47-50 are from 
Aguila. From Theodotion are also ISam. xvii, 
12-31; Jer. xxxiii, 14-26; xxxix, 4-13. Can, 
in view of this state of affairs, the xovvy of the 
LXX text be restored; and if so, how? Well- 
hausen,and with him otber LXX specialists, 
says, that the restoration of the different 
recensions of Origen, Lucianus and Hesy- 
chius is needed in order to reconstruct from 
their common agreements and disagree- 
mentsthe one underlying original LXX text. 
Lagarde’s edition of the LXX is that of 
Lucianus, as he has constructed this chiefly 
upon the basis of the Constantinopolitan 
and Syrian writers. The other two have 
not yet been reconstructed. But in the ex- 
haustive and masterly Prolegomena of 
Cornill to his Ezekie1, he classifies the doc- 
uments in such a way as to make the 
Egyptian versions and certain manuscripts 
(but not, as might be expected, A, the 
Alexandrius) the probable Hesychius, 
and suggests that B represents the Hexa- 
pla text, minus certain parts which were 
omitted in order to restore the original 
LXX text. Should this point be eventually 
proved, a long step would be gained in 
finding this tex¢. 

But this has not yet been done, and here 
it is where the Septuagint workers must 
put in their heaviest blows. As matters 
stand now we have three revisions of the 
old LXX text, which, however, can- 
net yet be distinguished from each other, 
and which represent the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament in the form accepted when 
these revisions were made; these all having 
been made in the interests of the “‘ veritas 
Hebraica.” We thus have in the LXX, as 
at present constituted, the represent- 
atives of one or more Hebrew 
manuscripts of a date later and not 
earlier than the time to which Lagarde 
and his school ascribe the archetype of the 
Masoretic text. So that, evenif all other 
things were equal, the Hebrew by historic 
priority would be of superior authority. 

And then, even accepting what we have 
on the whole and can securein detail by 
critical accuracy, the original LXX, we 
have not, as seems to be accepted generally 
by the ardent friends of the LXX, the text 
of this version that represents the Hebrew 
in the days when the version was made, but 
only the Greek Septuagint in the shape in 
which it circulated among the churches 
previous to the day of Origen. It is accord- 
ingly a mistake when Cornill, p. 102, finds 
in the LXX a “perfectly reliable witness for 
the Hebrew text of Ezekiel, as this was 
used at Alexandria in the third century be- 
fore Christ.’”? In reality, he has this text 
only in the shapeand form it hadassumed in 
the centuries intervening between the trans- 
lation and our earliest Greek manuscripts. It 
would be just as correct tosay that the Sina- 
iticus of the New Testamentrepresents the 
text of the New Testament books at the time 
they were written, and not at the time this 
manuscript was written. We have a version 
of the Hebrew of the third century before 
Christ, only when it isshown that the oldest 
formof the LXX to which we have access, 
actually yet preserves the original version. 
And this no man as yet has ventured to prove. 
In making up our estimate of the LXX and 
its rights over against the Masoretic text 
these facts must be remembered. Even on 
the score of priority of time the present LXX 
has no advantages over the traditional He- 
brew text. That the «ow did differ in 
many points from the Hebrew text of Ori- 
gen’s day (which is also our text) is alluded 
to by that father, by Jerome and others. 
But the question then arises, Do these dis- 
crepancies owe their origin to a difference 
in the readings of the original of the LXX; 
or are they entirely or in part owing to 
gradual corruptions in the transmission of 
the LXX text, or were they erroneous trans- 
lations to begin with? The fathers with 
one voice, and particularly Jerome, ascribe 
them to gradual corruption; but in this 
matter their views may not. be valuable. In 
the nature of the case the problems here 
suggested can, with our present critical 
aids, scarcely be answered. But they must 
be considered and duly weighed in the 


praxis of textual criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, The danger of over-estimating the 
L.XX in this work is great; the corrective is 
found in properly placing this version in the 
critical apparatus and digest of materials 
with which to conduct this praxis. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
as a ala FRANK C., ord. in Durhamville, 





BATES, WILLIAM L., ord. in Moravia, N.Y. 

COLE, GIDEON, Danversport, called to Sa- 

lem, Mass, 

FAVOR, M. P., Hill, N. H., accepts call to 

a church in Southern Delaware. 

GORDON, Joun, D.D., Lowell, called to 

Waltham, Mass. 

HATCH, GEORGE W., ord, in Litchfield, 

Penn 

HERRICK, J. R., Mount Vernon, accepts 

call to Wayne, Me. 

HUBBARD, WI‘FIELD G., ord. at Sayre, 

Penn. 

STIMPSON, H. K., died recently in Elk 
City, Kan. 

WORKS, S. D., ord. in Venice, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, Epwarp P., Limington, Me., ac- 
cepts call to Kellogy, la. 

ALVORD, James. C., Andover Seminary, 
ord. in Hamilton, Mass. 

BARNES, GEORGE B., has begun work at 
Grand Forks, Dak. 

BAXTER, THoMAS G, Cooper, 
call to Kalkaska, Micb. 

BENEDICT, ARTHUR J., Kensington, Conn. 
called to Rapid City, Dak. 

BERGMAN, Jacos, Old Mission, Mich., 
resigns. 

BOWEN, T. Francis, Bangor Seminary, 
supplies at Emmettsburg, Ia. 

CLARK, Allen, Nebraska City, Neb., re- 
signs. 

COCHRAN, ALBERT B., Bangor, Mich., re- 
signs. 

COLE, JouNn A., Hillsdale Colleve, Free 
Baptist, will supply a year at Ashley, 
Mich. 

COQUILLETTE, W. 
Winnebago, Ill. 

COURTER, JoHnE, Ford City, supplies 
at Spring Hill, Kan. 

DICKINSON, GrEoRGE L., Atkinson, LIL, 
accepts call to Alma, Neb. 

DIXON, M. Coupland, Saranac, Mich., re- 
signs. 

EVATT, R. B., supplies at Hankinson, 
Dak. 


accepts 


E., accepts call to 


GARDNER, Harry D. J., Hartford Sem- 
inary, ord. in Buckingham, Conn. 

GIDDINGS, SoLomon P. Royalton, Vt., re- 
signs. 

GLEASON, GeorceE L., Byfield, called to 
Riverside eh., Haverhill, Mass. 

GREENE, FREDERICK D., of Yale Divinity 
School, ord. in Stanton, Neb. 

HAARVIG, Joun O. begins work with 
N. E. ch., Aurora, Il 

HARBRIDGE, E. H. called to [ronton and 
Advance, Mich. 

HICKS, LEwis W., Wethersfield, Conn., 
accepts call to South ch , Pueblo, Col. 

LEWIS, EVERETT E., Haddam, called to 
Northfield, Conn. 

LIBBY, Epwarp_ H., Dustin, Sonnyview, 
Belknap and Richmond, Neb., resigns. 

LONG, S. A. (Meth.), accepts call to Cooper, 
Mich. 

MANN, WILLIAM G., Monson, accepts call 
to Biddeford, Me. 

MOHR, Ursinus C., W. Torrington, Conn., 
resigns. 

NICOL, JoHN, Chase, accepts call to Bald- 
win, Mich. 

PAGE, WILLIAM D., Cowles, called to 
Bertrand, Neb. 

RICHARDSON, JouN P., accepts call to 
Southampton, Mass. 

ROWE, JAMES (Meth.), accepts call to 
Genoa Bluffs aud Victor, Ia. 

SEIBERT, A. E., accepts call to Rush Cen- 
ter, Kan. 

SEWARD, AvucGusTus, Vineland, N. J., re- 
signs. 

LUTHERAN. 


HARTMAN, C., Baltimore, Md., accepts 
callto Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HOOPER, P. 8,, Canal Dover, O., removes 
to Clearfield, Penn. 

LIEN, A. C., removes to Strand, Minn. 

SCHMIDT, A, L., Osseo, Minn., removes 
to Zion’s ch., Arlington, Minn. 

SHANOR, H. K., accepts position in Thiel 
College. 

STOUGH, J. S., Lena, LIL, accepts Greek 
professorship in Midland Coliege, 
Atchison, Kan. . 

RAHN, S. S., resigns St. Stephen’s ch., 
Lexington,S. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BLACK, Geo. B,, called to Neoga, III. 

CHRISTINE, F. F.. removes from Mon- 
toursville to Etysburg, Penn. 

CLOSE, J. EDWARD, called to Scranton, 
Penn. 

HICKMAN, GEo. M., Marietta, 
called to Wilmington, Del. 
McLEAN, Hector A., Odessa, Del., ealled 

to Brandywine Manor, Penn. 
PUMPHREY, W. H., Ph.D., accepts call 
to Garnett, Kan. 
RANKIN, J. J., inst. at Pennfield, Penn. 
SCOTT, Joun F., Statington, Penn., re- 
signs. 
SWARTZ, Wm. 8S., Trenton, N. J., called 
to Wilmington, Del. 
THOMPSON, C. L., D.D., removes from 
Kansas City, Mo., to New York City. 
VAN DYKE, D., removes from Evansville 


Penn., 








to New Albany, Ind. 
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Siterature 


(The prompt mention wm our ust of “ Books of the Week” 
whl be idered by us an eg t to their pub- 
lashers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther nottce. | 


SIR GEORGE COX’S LIFE OF CO- 
LENSO.* 


THIS ponderous work is, im every re- 
spect, a most painful biography. It con 
sists of 1.895 closely printed octavo pages, 
exclusive of Preface and Index. It is the 
record of a life spent almost wholly in 
controversy; and in controversy which 
was believed to involve the essentials of 
religion, and in which quarter was neither 
asked nor given oneither side. The book 
is written, if not in a very bitter spirit, 
at least in very bitter language; in which 
Bishop Colenso’s advocate equals, if he 
does not exceed, the reckless vituperation 
ascribed to the Bishop's persecutors. The 
Preface to the second edition is scarcely 
less than truculent, while it clearly 
affirms that the Bishop of Natal was ‘‘in 
accordance with the spirit of the stand- 
ards and formularies of the Church of 
England,” and also that be effected a 
complete revolution ‘‘ through the whole 
domain of theology.” Sir George Cox is 
not a judge but an advocate and, if the 
word can be divested of its moral conno- 
tation, an unscrupulous advocate. He 
means to be fair and honest, but he cares 
for nobedy’s feelings. He calls people by 
the hardest names. And he is so ardent 
a worshiper of the modern fetish, ‘‘truth- 
for-its own-sake,” that he cheerfully sac- 
rifices on its hungry altar the tenderest 
affestions and the sweetest charities 
which make life ina stern world endura- 
ble. Sir George Cox's investigations in 
other departments of the history of re- 
ligions have rather bindered than helped 
him asa critic of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 








If anybody stores up corn, or 
throws light upon obscure facts, or solves 
riddles, or sets corn-fields on fire—he 
must needs be a kind of sun-god. The 
cracifix or cross which a Christian lady 
wears on her bosom is a phallic symbol. 
At any rate, in reviewing such a buok as 
this Life of Colenso nobody need hesitate 
to ‘call a spade a spade.” 

To speak the plain truth this book must 
needs be an offense and a stumbling- 
block to almost everybody concerned. 
If Colenso’s ** offense was rank”—to quote 
Tom Hood—Bishop Gray’s was ‘ran- 
cor.” 

The Convocation of Canterbury ex- 
hibits itself to an amazed world as the 
critic aud censor of books which some of 
its members boasted that they had never 
even read. The Metropolitan of South 
Africa abuses his authority by defying 
the Queen, by whose patent alone he ob- 
tained that authority, and holds courts in 
South Africa in which every recognized 
ptinciple of law and equity was set at 
naugot with ignorant contempt. The 
Bishop of Oxford *‘ indorses” the Bishop 
of Cape Town, and affects to believe that 
Colenso was ‘‘deposed”; tho neither he 
nur any other bishop on the English 
bench would have dared to assist in the 
consecration of another Bishop of Natal 
while Colenso lived. Almost the only 
distinguished persons who kept their 
heads ** level” during the long and odious 
coutroversy were, Stanley, Dean of West- 
minister, and Thirlwall, Bishop of St. 
David's. 

It -is thoroughly characteristic of this 
book—its author andits subject—that the 
whole early life of Colenso is included in 
fifty pages, That short narrative de- 
scribes so much as Sir G, Cox thought 
worth describing of childhood, school, 
Cambridge and Forncett, and introduces 
us to the Bishop of Natai. He was an af- 
fectionate father; he was a devoted mis- 
sionary; be had the profoundest regard 
for his Zulus, whom he loved ‘not in 
word nor in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth”; he was as willing to sacrifice his 
own ease and prospects for an African 
chief as for an Israelitish scavenger. But 
the Colenso of Sir G. Cox is emphatically 
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a fighter. His theology, his sermons, his 
criticism of the Pentateuch, his noble ef- 
fort to secure justice for his natives, were 
all battles. He made many friends, but, 
do what he would, he never failed to 
make enemies. This was by no means 
wholly his fault; but it must have made 
his life uneasy, and it makes his biogra- 
phy little better than intolerable. 

For it contains a minute analysis of 
nearly everything that the Bishop ever 
wrote. We cannot pretend to analyze 
these analyses. Sir G. Cox does nothing 
to smooth down the roughnesses of the 
Bishop’s revolutionary criticism or exe- 
gesis. Indeed, he glories in them; he ad- 
mits the material truth of the very worst 
charges that the Bishop’s enemies cculd 
have made. His advocacy takes some 
such form as this—with occasionally a 
fig-leaf or two of conventional politeness. 
‘*The Bishop does say what you object to, 
only you are too stupid to notice either 
the precise accuracy of his statements or 
the cogency of his reasoning. You don’t 
intend to lie, but you oftendo. On the 
other hand your own religion is merely 
traditional. When you are more familiar 
with the multiplication table and the 
primary truths of morality, you will 
recognize that Colenso is a hero and that 
you are asses.” This kind of advocacy 
does not tend to conciliation. 

Colenso’s serious difficulties began with 
the publication of his ‘*Commentary on the 
Epistle to(the Romans.” This seems to 
have produced more hatred and resistance 
than his work on the Pentateuch. At his 
so-called trial in South Africa, it fur- 
nished the most abundant ‘ evidence” of 
his ‘‘ heresy.” And we must candidly 
admit that the ecclesiastics, like Bishop 
Gray, who undertook to sit in judgment 
on Colenso, seem to have been incapable 
of perceiving that heresy in the Church of 
England, must be determined, not by the 
writings of early Fathers or the decrees of 
ancient Councils—much less by the pri- 
vate opinions or desires of various parti- 
sans, but by the authorized formularies 
of the English Church, interpreted by the 
rules which govern the interpretation of 
legal instruments. It is not heresy, e. g., 
in the English Church —tho it is in 
the Roman—to deny Transubstantiation. 
Moreover, the highest Courts of Appeal 
in the English Church have decided that 
not even the Scriptures cau be accepted 
as evidence of the doctrines of the Church, 
because the meaning of Scripture has been 
determined by authorized formularies, 
and cannot be reconsidered any otherwise 
than by new legislation. But tho the 
teaching of Bishop Colenso in his *‘Coim- 
mentary” may have been legally unassent 
able, he knew perfectly well that it was 
wholly outside the accepted Anglican 
theology. Before its appearance he wrote 
to Mr. Allnutt (i., 126): “I fully expect 
that it will be violently attacked by High 
Church and Low. I am not sure that 
Mr. Maurice will agree with all of it. 
But this is not a time to care for 
things of the kind.” ‘rhat is plain 
enough. Colenso was perfectly justified 
in standing on his legal rights. He was 
far more justified in submitting to suffer 
shame and persecution for what he be- 
lieved to be the truth of God. But it was 
idle to count the cost and then grumble 
about paying it. Judged either by An- 
glican theology or Evangelicai theology 
his ** Epistle to the Romans” wasa shock- 
ing parody of St. Paul’s teaching. Hislegal 
security was, that it was never proved to 
the satisfaction of acouit of competent 
jurisdiction that he had contradicted the 
authorized formularies of the English 
Church; and every question not abso- 
lutely determined by those formularies 
is, in the English Church, an open ques- 
tion. But how amusing is the remark: 
**T am not sure that Mr. Maurice will 
agree with all of it!’ Just as if Mr. 
Maurice agreed with the whole of any- 
thing! 

Of course we have no space to examine 
the long and minute analysis which Sir 
G. Cox gives of Colenso’s work on the 
Pentateuch—or rather on the whole of 
the Old Testament. Many of his start- 
ling conclusions are not admitted, with- 
out hesitation, by divines of any school. 
Moreover, if we may trust the judgment 











of the very best European Hebraists his 
work was admirably well done ; and as to 
mere scholarship far in advance of any- 
thing achieved by his opponents. Very 
few thoughtful persons would now con- 
tend that the divinity of our Lord is de- 
pendent in the least degree upon the di- 
mensions of Noah’s Ark; or that thie 
Christian religion and the arithmetic of 
the Pentateuch must stand or fall to- 
gether. Nevertheless, to say nothing of 
extravagance of hypotbesis or hasty 
judgments, Colenso’s manner was most 
unfortunate and even exasperating. A 
good illustration of this may be found in 
a letter of his to the Rev. C. Voysey 
(li, 260, 261), a letter, all things consid- 
ered, exquisitely comic. It isa mixture 
of candor, childishness, and blank ab- 
surdity which is truly amazing. Every 
argument used by Colenso for the re- 
straint of Mr. Voysey’s vagaries was 
equally valid against the violence of his 
own manner. Moreover, how mildly 
does he protest against the matter, as 
distinguished from the manner, of Mr. 
Voysey’s truly revolutiouary teaching. 
No wonder that Bishop Gray and the 
Bishops of Oxford regarded him with 
horror. We know what churchmen of 
their type thought of Dean Stanley ; but 
as compared with Colenso, Stanley was a 
hide-bound conservative. 

The literary and critical questions raised 
by Colenso can be settled only by experts 
—by trained scholars who have made the 
higher criticism the business of their 
lives. But there are legal, moral and even 
theological questions, which Colenso’s bi- 
ographer discusses at great length, with 
much acuteness and much acerbity. On 
the Bishop’s legal position and rights we 
think his conclusions entirely sound. 
The liberty of English churchmen—and 
it is the widest liberty in Christendom— 
rests upon the fact of the Queen’s suprem- 
acy. The Queen’s supremacy is another 
name for secular government, lay govern- 
ment, courts of first instance or appeal in 
which justice is administered according 
to fixed rules and by a well-defined and 
thoroughly recognized procedure. The 
judges in these ecclesiastical courts, like 
the judges of the Queen’s Bench or Com- 
mon Pleas, determine what the law is, 
and not what they think it ought to be. 
The great principles by which they are 
guided have been defined again and again 
in leading cases, and are applied with 
rigid impartiality to latitudinarians and 
ritualists. Such a Church government 
will never satisfy ecclesiastics or dogma- 
tists. If the Courch should ever, by dis 
establisament, be purged of Erastianism, 
its liberties will be greatly reduced; and 
Bishops like Gray and Wilberforce will 
make laws on the very judgment-seat, pro 
re nata and ex post facto. But in Eug- 
land that happy hour has not yet struck: 
nor had it struck in Natal when Colenso | 
was consecrated, or when Bishop Gray 
received the Queen’s letters-pat nt which 
alone created and strictly limited his ju- 
risdiction. If every proposition Bisbop 
Colenso ever wrote bad been really heret- 
ical, he was perfectly justified in insisting 
on his right to be tried by a real Court, 
by the law of the Church of England, and 
with a right of appeal to the Queen’s Maj- 
esty. Bishop Gray and his English sup- 
porters knew perfectly well that on those 
terms it was very doubtful whether any 
charge against the Bishop of Natal could 
have been proved. It was absolutely cer- 
tain that he would not have been deposea 
much less excommunicated. We think 
Sir G, Cox substantially right in contend 
ing that the ‘* trial” of Bishup Colenso by 
Bishop Gray in Africa was an outrage not 
only upon justice but upon common 
sense. The deposition was, in law, a nul 
lity, and the excommunication an insult- 
ing farce. Bishop Gray’s motives may 
have been pure, and his zeal honest; but 
both by temperament and training he 
was incapable of even perceiving the sig- 
nificance of the first principles of juris- 
prudence. 

The legal rights of Colenso, however, 
were by no means necessarily contermi- 
nous with his moral responsibility. Was 
he morally justified in shaking the faith 
of great multitudes of people for the sake 





of minute accuracy on such a question as 


the age and structure of the Pentateuch 





He would propably answer that he pa : <4 


no alternative but bare-faced lying; that 
he believed nothing but good would come 
from his investigations; that he entirely 
repudiated any esoteric religion of which 
only scholars had the monopoly; that the 
untrustworthy portions of the Old Testa. 
ment were precisely those by which con. 
sciences were tormented; that as a bishop 
he was under special obligation not to 
bandle the Word of God deceitfully; that 
as a missionary he was specially boung 
not to lay upon the intellects and eop. 
sciences of ignorant heathen a yoke that 
the Christian Church was no longer able 
to bear. Obviously, nobody can decide 
such questions as these for another, 

Perbaps the most offensive part of 
Colenso’s work, and it is set forth in this 
Biography with every possible agerayg. 
tiou, was his criticism of ‘‘ The Speaker's 
Commentary.” But this need not detain yg, 
‘*The Speaker’s Commentary,” at least in 
the earlier portions, would scarcely now be 
considered on a level with the best result 
of modern scholarship. But nothing ex. 
cept deserved odium was to be gained by 
attacking the personal characters and 
questioning the veracity of not a few of 
the most distinguished of its contributors, 

We turn with relief to the last labors of 
the Bishop of Natal. He was still fight- 
ing; but this time he was fighting 
for pure justice and humanity. No 
higher race—certainly not the English, 
on either side of the Atlantic —can be 
trusted with absolute power over inferior 
races. The Euglish wars in Africa were, 
in many respects, a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion; and it was the last effort of Colenso’s 
life, at the risk of everything dear to him 
except honor, to obtain justice for poor 
savages whom he rightly believed to be 
most cruelly oppressed. 

This book is heavy in style and bitter in 
spirit; andthe man of whose life it is not 
so much a reco’d as an elaborate defense 
engaged in alife-long work which brought 
upon him the fierce hatred of men in pow- 
er who did their best, or their worst, to 
blacken his reputation and hunt him to 
his grave. It could hardly fail that his 
temper should be soured. But we believe 
that he was guided and sustained by a 
severe loyalty to what he thought was 
truth. He was an athlete who refused no 
challenge and whom nothing but death 
could conquer. 





THE Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
lays before the public in How They Lived 
at Hampton: a Study of Practical Chris- 
tianity Applied in the Manufacture of 
Woollens, a detailed exhibition of the work- 
ing of a co-operative enterprise in which the 
terms are all assnmed at the start as low as 
the lowest, and the history is intended to 
carry with itin its successful development 
a demonstration that the co-operative theo 
ry is the true solution of the industrial 
problem. Looked at as the report tothe 
public of the working of an actual e«xperi- 
ment, it hasa most delightfully attractive 
and satisfactory appearance. The law of 
Christian reciprocity receives full recogni- 
tion, and we only wish that we might confi- 
dently anticipate such results in genera| 
from the operation of the co operative 
scheme. We cannot, however, overlook 
some points in Mr. Hale’sexperiment which 
contribute mightily tothe favorable result, 
but which, to say the least, would prove in 
fact as rare as angel visits and could still 
more rarely be maintained asa permanence. 
[he first is the disposition of the working- 
men’s homesteads. They are supposed to 
be housed in separate dwellings placed on 
an acre of land each, many of them baving 
rear lots of about the same size, and all 
furnished at a nominal rate, which brings 
them within the reach of workingmen sub- 
sisting on three quarters pay. Wesubmit 
that this is a fanciful element ia the scheme 
which takes it out of the class of ordiaoary 
business possibilities. The same remark 
must be made of the sum of 3600 per annum 
for which a business manager is ob- 
tained and of the salaries paid to 
other competent directors. That arrapge- 
ments of this nature may be made occa- 
sionally is possible, but they cannot be 
relied on, and in a work intended to demon- 
strate the practicability of the co-opera- 
tive scheme as applied to manufactures, 
such an assumption is too exceptional and 
too uncertain to be admitted. This will 
show the natutre of the difficulties we must 
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continue to see in the problem after giving 
Mr. Hale’s scheme the most sympathetic 
attention. Co-operation has a democratic 
appearance which compels us to hope 
against the hard facts of the case that it 
will yet be iucorporated into business erter- 
prises to the advantage of all parties. There 
is a Christian promise in it which makes us 
cling toitas& hope. We feel about it as 
Mr. Hale does, and so heartily agree wittt 
the tenor of his book and his Christian 
pleading forthe recognition of reciprocal ob- 
ligations in business and the recognition of 
Christian relations in matters of this kind,as 
to lead us to hope that the unsolved difficul- 
ties which remain in the path of co-operative 
industry may be removed, and that at least 
enough of the principle may be introduced 
to have a serious effect on the industrial 
problem. (Boston: J. Stilman Smith & 
Co.) 


.... Advanced students and teachers can 
hardly have recommended to them a better 
book on methods of study than the little 
volume on The Seminary Method of Orig- 
inal Study in the Historical Sciences 
Illustrated from Church History, by Frank 
Hugh Foster, Professor of Church History 
at Oberlin. After some preliminary survey 
and definition Professor Foster proceeds to 
show what a “‘Seminoary”’ in the sense of his 
book is and what the method of study 
practiced in it will be. He shows what is 
required in the way of apparatus furnished 
‘by the school or the teacher, what is re- 
quired in the way of preparatory study on 
the part of the student, and what part the 
teacher is to take in the direction of tbe 
whole process. He then gives a series of de- 
tailed examples which exhibit the entire 
method in operation. His illustrations are 
drawn from the study of Church history on 
the one hand and of secular history on the 
other. To this he adds some suggestive 
chapters on the place such original study 
should have in our theological seminaries 
and on the uses and limitations of the 
method in our colleges, together with a val 
uable appeudix of topics and information 
and miscellaneous suggestions as_ to 
methods. The book is especially useful in 
giving an intelligent direction to the ambi- 
tion which is now so generally felt among 
the better classes of young American stu- 
dents to take up the work of really original 
investigation. It will showthem what that 
study is, what materiil it requires, how it 
should be used, and give them just concep- 
tions of what is to be done and of the true 
method in which all really good work is to 
be conducted. It is impossible to examine 
this treatise without seeing at a glance 
what an immense advance has been made in 
the theory of education, and how much 
larger and better results are to be expected 
from college aud university work than have 
hitherto been possible. It isa volume which 
puts Professor Foster in the front rank as a 
master of the theory of teaching and which 
will give substantial aid to every student 
who reads it,to put himself in the front 
rank ofscnolars. (CharlesScribner’sSons.) 


....-One of the strongest discussions of the 
Tariff question from a Free Trade point of 
view is The Tariff History of the United 
States. A Series of Essays, by F. W. Taus- 
sig, Assistant-Professorin Harvard. The vol- 
ume is composed of papers which have been 
already published in various forms, but 
which have now been reworked into a sys- 
tematic form, considerably enlarged, written 
up to date and otherwise prepared for pub- 
lication. In the present form it presents a 
compact, thorough and accurate history of 
our Tariff legislation from 1789 to 1887. The 
treatise opens with a detailed review of the 
principles af Protect*on and young indus- 
tries as applied in the United States down 
to the Act of 1860. It then takes up the his- 
tory of the Tariff of 1860, the War Tariff, the 
failure to reduce it after the War, how du- 
ties were subsequently raised above War 
rates, and the Tariff Act of 1883. The Ap- 
pendix contains valuable tables—viz.: 
© I. Imports and duties trom 1860 to 1887. 

IT. Duties of 1861, and those of 1864 which were 
retained without change, ti]] 1884. 
Ill. Duties raised after the War above the rates 
of 1864. 
[V. Revenue from internal taxes and from the 
Tariff, 1860-1885. 
V. Product, Imports, and Foreign and Do- 
mestic Prices of Copper, 1875-1887. 
VI. Product, Imports, and Foreign and Do- 
mestic Prices of St<el Rails, 1871-1887. 
VII. Change in Duties by the Act of 1883. 
The peculiar feature of this treatise is the 
application of the historical method of study 
to the question. The Tariff isnot discussed 
as a question of economic principle or pub- 
lic theory but is sev in the light of the act- 
ual facts and circumstances of its evolu- 
tion. The considexations whicb impelled 
Congress to act as they did, the explana- 
tions made to the country, the effect of the 





various Acts on trade and industry are all 
described in the most simple and effective 
manner, with great accuracy, so that the 
student has the essential facts before him at 
every step and can form a judgment for 
himself as to the effect of these Acts on the 
industry of the country. Taken all in all 
the volume is ene of the most valuable and 
effective introductions to the study of this 
branch of our economic history which has 
been published in opposition to the Tariff as 
it stands. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 


....-Among the *‘ Manuals of Faith and 
Duty” issued by the Universalist Publish- 
ing Honse, we notice Jesus the Christ, by 
the Rev. Stephen Crane, D.D., which we 
take as indicating the present tendencies of 
the Universalist body on the Trinitarian 
question. On this point, so far as we un- 
derstand him, our author holds that Christ, 
tho both human and divine in his nature, 
was not God, but the representative of God 
—the “‘ perfect revelation of God’s thought 
concerning man. What God is and what he 
would have man do and be, and what he has 
proposed man shall do and be, are all made 
known in Christ. He is the absolute Divin- 
ity, pot in personality or infinity, but in 
moral likeness, and so the absolute duty 
and the absolute destiny, and, by virtue of 
this fact, the royal light and redeeming 
love, of the world.”’ This position, viewed 
theologically, may go far enough to justify 
Dr. Crane in the assertion, ‘‘ Consequently, 
His is the absolute religion’; but we can- 
not believe that it either goes far enough to 
satisfy the heart of Christendom or to meet 
the scriptural representation. Itis difficult 
to see how it rises above the dignity ofa 
high Arian position. As to the plea for 
a more liberal theology raised by Hiram 
Orcutt, LL.D.,in his booklet Among the 
Theologies, we find nothing in it to justify 
the publication beyond the author’s desire 
to free his own mind. Professor Park’s 
name is not.Kdward A. Park, as uniformly 
printed in this treatise, but Edwards; nor 
did the late Professor Diman. of Brown 
University, spell his name Dimon, and 
there is a strong probability that the tragic 
tale attributed to Mrs. Sequirs belongs to 
Mrs. Dr. Sayre. (Boston: W. B. Clarke & 
Co.) 





....Weare to have another English bio- 
graphic series, this time an “‘ International 
Statesman Series,’’ under the editorial di- 
rection of Lloyd C. Sanders, republished in 
this country by the Lippincotts, Philadel- 
phia. The project is extensive, and is to in- 
clude brief biographical studies of great men 
who have acquired the name of statesmen 
among the ancients as well as the moderns. 
The series will not be confined to states- 
men in the narrower sense of ministers of 
state and members of legislative assem- 
blies, but will be extended to embrace sov- 
ereigns and presidents. The biographies 
will be brief and popular, but they are in- 
tended to be critical and done by competent 
authors in the best manner. Two numbers 
are now before us, manufactured in the best 
style by the Lippincotts, Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield, by T. E. Kebbel, and Life of 
Viscount Palmerston, by Lloyd C. San- 
ders, the general editor of the series. Other 
volumes immediately to follow are “The 
Prince Consort,’ by Miss Charlotte Yonge; 
‘**O’Connell,” by J. A. Hamilton; ‘‘ Prince 
Gortschakoff,”’ by Charles Marvin; ‘ Gam- 
betta,” by F.T. Marzials, and ‘‘ Earl Rus- 
sell,” by Edward Walford. The peril which 
besets such aseriesas this is the tendency to 
eulogy. The subjects are apt to be out of 
cowparative relations with each other and 
their own natural associates. Something of 
this fault qualifies the opening volume of 
the present series on Lord Beaconsfield. The 
editor-in-chief, Mr. Sanders, writes with 
entire independence in the volume on Palm- 
erston, and gives us a sketch which leaves 
little to be desired in itself andisa good 
omen as to the work which is to come. 


....The Putnams have included in their 
delicious ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets” the 
yet more delicious romances of De la Motte 
Fouqué, Undine and Sintram and his 
Companions, with extremely thoughtful 
and effective illustrations by Heywood 
Sumner; and in yet another recent addi- 
tion to the series, brought out that gem of 
Thackeray’s for ‘“‘great and small cbil- 
dren,” The Rose and the Ring; or, the 
History of Prince Giglio and Prince 
Bulbo, by M. A. Titmarsh (Thackeray). 
——The same firm publish a new edition, 
two volumes in one, of The Sketch Book of 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent, by Edward Irving. 
Their * Katrina Edition” of this American 
classic is adelight to the eye and a pleasure 
in the hand. -Uniform in style and size 
with their edition of Robert Browning’s 
‘*Lyrics, Idyls and Romances,” selected 
from .the author’s poetic and dramatic 








works, the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. publish a selected edition of Romances, 
Lyrics and Sonnets from the Poetic Works 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The pa- 
per, press-work and type of the edition are 
all of the best. The Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers (Boston) have in hand an edition 
of Walter Savage Landor’s Complete Prose 
Works. The “Imaginary Conversations”’ 
has already been published. We have be- 
fore us now The Pentameron, Citation and 
Examination of William Shakespeare: 
Minor Prose Pigces, Criticisms. The edi- 
tion is published with goud type and paper, 
and in 16mo size. 





....Three-quarters of a century ago Wil- 
liam Secker was the minister of All-Hal- 
lows Church, Londonwall. He bore a name 
which had once been distinguished in the 
person of an English Archbishop; but all 
that we know of him is contained in the 
impression left in his book, The Nonsuch 
Professor in his Meridian Splendor; or, the 
Singulur Actions of Sanctified Christians. 
This was published in this country in 1815, 
with a commendatory notice by Dr. Alex- 
ander M’Leod and Dr. J. B. Romeyn. It 
has since remained buried out of sight 
until now dug up and presented to the 
public in an attractive volume published 
by the Carters, and with a telling introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 
It is a plain book, in the Matthew Henry 
style, for plain men. It abounds in apho- 
risms, and drives its intense spirituality 
home with very loud, ringing blows, with 
a hammer of exceeding hard sense. Itis a 
searching book, before whose bar it would be 
well for every professing Christian to bring 
himself for a while in these days of mixed 
motives and qualified action. The book is 
written in a delightfully aquaint style,which 
tho not altogether the fashion of the times, 
was not outgrown in religious circles, and 
was certainly entirely natural and un- 
affected with the author. We have not 
seen a better book of practical religion for 
many a month. The Messrs. Carter & 
Brothers have done well to republish it. 


...-Daniel Chauncey Brewer, a new 
name in poetry, is introduced to us by 
his handsome volume published in their 
best style by the Putraams: Madeleine, 
A Poem in Fragments. These poems, 
which are miscellaneous in form and char- 
acter, have a certain unity given to them 
by their grouping. They are not without 
merit tho that merit does not enter into the 
substance of the verse as much as could be 
desired. They have a certain flow and, in 
a young writer, as we take Mr. Brewer to be, 
an alarming cleverness and prematurity 
which is notencouraging. Tennyson haunts 
the poems both in form and substance. 
In reading “Madeleine” there is far too 
much to remind of ‘‘Maud” for the tran- 
quil enjoyment of the poem. The verses lack 
in poetic substance and variety. In general 
the imagery is imitative and the poet seems 
to have nd wings of his own on which to 
rise. Theimpression which the collection 
makes on us is that of a writer who, in 
achieving a certain (tho not faultless) ma- 
turity of style and a melodious imitative 
facility, had reached the limits of his in- 
spiration. At the same time we can well 
see that these poems may have awakened 
the enthusiasm of the ‘‘ youthful parlia- 
ment” if they were ever recited to one and 
that for many who read them they may 
shine with the glitter which is as pleasing 
as gold. 


....For school books we have before us A 
Guideto the Study of the History and the 
Constitution of the United States, by Wil- 
liam W. Rupert, C.E. This is a compila- 
tion of topics to be discussed with the 
teacher and looked up under his direction 
in studying United States history. The 
method laid down in the manual is suggest- 
ive and sound. We may make the same 
remark on the section devoted to the study 
of the Constitution. (Ginn & Co.) For 
the study of the French language we have 
from the Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. (Bos- 
ton), a well-asrranged and well-edited edition 
of Selected Pocms from Premiéres et Nou- 
velles Meditations of Lamartine. The vol- 
ume is edited by Prof. George O. Curme, of 
Cornell College, Iowa, with a full bio- 
graphical sketch and abundant notes. 
Professor Curme is an enthusiastic student 
of Lamartine and has imparted his own en- 
thusiasm to the volume. Also for 
school use we have at hand a neat little col- 
lection of Readings from Washington Irv- 
ing Selected from ‘*‘ The Sketch Book” and 
““The Alhambra.”’ The selection includes 
‘The Author’s Account of Himself,” of 
‘“‘ Westminster Abbey,” “Christmias,”’ “The 
Stage Coach,” ‘‘ Christmas Eve,”’ “‘ Christ- 
mas Day,” ‘‘Stratford-on-Avon,”’ “ Rip.Van 
Wwhkle,” and sévéeral other equally good 
selections, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 














.... We regret that we are unable to dis- 
cover any soluticn of the acknowledged 
difficulties of the problem how to harmo- 
nize the four Evangelists’ account of the 
last S.:pper, the crucifixion, and the time of 
the resurrection in A New Harmony of the 
Four Gospel Narratives of the Closing 
Earthly Labors of Jesus the Messiah, by 
Joseph W. Morton. He brings the accounts 
into line by supposing that our Lord’s trial 
and condemnation were on Thursday, 11th 
Nisan (April 12th, 32 A.p.); the crucifixion 
on Friday, 12th Nisan; that Sunday, 14th 
Nisan, was the proper day of the Passover, 
and that Jesus lay in the tomb until late in 
the afternoon of Monday, 15th Nisan, when, 
at the end of the three days that had elapsed 
since his burial, the angel descended and 
the stone was rolled away. The trouble 
with this extraordinary scheme is that, 
however consistent it may be with itself, it 
does not agree with the Evangelists. To 
mention only the last point, Mark, Luke 
and John say expressly that the resurrec- 
tion occurred on “ the first day of the week”’: 
and Matthew puts the same fact into his 
phrase, “‘in the end of the Sabbath, as it 
began to dawn toward the first day of the 
week.”’ (Published by the author: Chicago.) 


....I[t is worth noting that our knowledge 
of the tactics, artillery and methods of 
Roman warfare, offensive and defensive, 
next to Josephus’ “ Jewish War ’”’ is largely 
drawn from Cesar’s ‘‘ Commentaries ”—a 
fact which shows how little change was 
made in the Roman art of war between 
Cesar and Titus, and gives an interesting 
confirmation of the ‘‘ Commentaries.” The 
whole subject is treated in brief compass, 
and in a most lucid style, in a little volume 
which we have read with much Sinterest by 
Harry Pratt Judson: Ca@sar’s Army. A 
Studyof the Military Art of the Romans in 
the Last Days of the Republic. The author 
confesses his obligation to other more orig- 
inal students, but he has used his material 
well and given a thorougly scholarly and 
judicious expusition of a subject as to 
which hitherto an American student could 
not be directed to any satisfactory or ac- 
cessible source of information. Mr, Jud- 
son’s treatiseshould be inthe hands of eve- 
ry student of Cesar’s ‘‘Commentaries,” on 
which it will shed a flood of light, and 
add much to the student’s interest in his 
work. (Ginn & Co.: Boston.) 


-»«. The freer tendencies of the Hebrew 
congregation in this country are indicated in 
The Service-Ritual, compiled by Rabbi Jo- 
seph Kraushopf, D.D., of the “‘ Reform Con- 
gregation Keneseth Israel,’’ Philadelphia. 
This manual is not designed to supplant 
the service books nowin use, but to meet 
a want that has been felt in this country in 
Hebrew congregations which have trans- 
ferred their service from Saturday to Sun- 
day. This ritual is arranged for this 
change. It also introduces greater variety 
and, in some cases, substitutes Bible verses 
for the time-honored Kaddish, and, as the 
greatest novelty, introduces hymns from 
various non-Hebrew sources. We note 
among them hymns from Cowper, Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Hemans, Whittier, James 
Russell Lowell, Goethe, and several from 
Dr. Horatius Bonar. The Service-Ritual is 
neatly printed by the Lippincotts, and is 
dignified in style, devout and reverent in 
tone. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, 50 cents; postage8 cents additional.) 


.... We have from the publishers, William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, the Reports 
of the Schemes of the Church of Scotland 
for the Year 1888, a tull and complete sur 
vey of the religious and denominational 
work of the Scotch Church. With it comes 
also the admirable speech of the Rev. Dr. 
Donald Macleod in support of the overture 
on non-church-going by the Presbytery of 
Glasgow.— —The London “Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge” publish 
in a neat volume The Conference of Bish- 
ops of the Anglican Communion holden 
at Lambeth Palace in July, 1888, with the 
Encyclical Letter from the Bishops and 
the Resolutions and Reports. Full reports 
of these meetings and of theaction taken at 
them have already appeared in our col- 
umbs. We are glad to note also in this 
connection the appearance, late but wel- 
come and fuller than ever, The Congrega- 
tional Year Book for 1888. (Congregational 
Publishing Society: Boston.) 





....-An admirable collection of American 
political and economic statistics for ready 
reference will be found in the Cttizéns’ At- 
las of American Politics, 1789-1888. Cotn- 
piled by Fletcher W. Hewes, Who also hid 
previously condensed the contents of the 
last census into ‘‘Scribner’s Statisti 
Atlas of the United States.” The present 
compilation takes a somewhat different 
range atid draws upon other official sources 
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of information than the census. The com- 
plex facts are exhibited in a series of Com- 
parison-Charts, and worked out in ingen- 
ius graphic maps and diagrams which 
enable him to bring out the important facts 
of our political, industrial and economic 
history in a strikingly simple and semi- 
pictorial way. By aid of this graphic 
method the student has before him at a 
glanee the comparative facts of the national 
elections—the tariff rates and revenues, 
wages and tariff compared, cost of living, 
foreign population, distribution of silk 
manufactures and wool-product together 
with a general historical epitome of our 
political history. (Scribners. $2.00.) 

.. We are glad to note that Mr. William 
L. Kingsley, of New Haven, editor of The 
New Englander, has published in a hand- 
some brochure his Address on the Oeca- 
sion of the 250th Anniversary of the Set- 
tlement of New Haven, April 25th, 1888, 
delivered in the Center Church before the 
Congregational Club, April 23d. The ad- 
dress isrich in its historic stores, noble in 
tone, as becomes one who speaks for the 
Puritans, and inspired with the charm of 
that refined simplicity which has long been 
characteristic of New Haven. 





al a lec 
LITERARY NOTES. 


M. RENAN says that it it is impossible to 
write well before the age of forty. 


aaa A cheap edition of Dr. McCook’s 


“Tenants of an Old Farm”’ is in press, for 
sale during the coming autumnal season. 


..A new edition of Lanman’s Sanscrit 
Reader is now in press. It will include the 
long delayed “ Notes,” and these Notes will 
also be issued separately for the convenience 
of students. 


..We are sorry to hear that the state- 


ment th: at the seventh volume of Mr. 
Lecky’s *‘ History of England "’ would soon 
be ready for publication has just been con- 
tradicted by the author. 


...Francis Parkman is preparing the 
last volume of his great work on the French 


colonization of America. It will cover the 
time between the periods treated in ‘‘ Fron- 
tenac and Montcalm and Wolfe.” 


....Mr. Edward P. Clark, of the Evening 
Post, has published in pamphlet form his 

litical satire, ‘‘The Greatest of Living 
Statesmen,’”’ which - ae first in the 
columns of the journal named. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at 
once in their series of ‘‘ Questions of the 
Day,” ‘‘The Relation of the Tariff to 
Wages; A Short and Simple Catechism,”’ by 
David A. Wells; ‘ Tariff Chats,’ by Henry 
J. Philpott; ‘‘ The Economic Fact Book and 
Free-Trader’s Guide’’ (a seccnd edition, re- 
vised and enlarged), compiled by R. R. 
Bowker; ‘‘ The Tariff and its Evils; or, Pro- 
tection which does not Protect,” by John 
H. Allen; “‘ True or False Finance; The Is- 
sue of 1888,’’ by ‘‘ A Taxpayer”; ** American 
Prisons in the Tenth U. S. Census,” by 
Frederick H. Wines. They also announce 
an American edition of ‘‘ Business; An Es- 
say,’”’ by James Platt; ‘*Glimpses of the 
Future: Suggestions as to the Drift of 
Things,’ by David G. Croly, and ‘The 
First Six Books of Virgil’s Aineid, Trans- 
lated into Rhyme,”’ by Henry Hamilton. 


— ¥ 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Worcester’s Academic Dicti Dictionary. A 


New 
Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Languege, with synonyms and cogteus ta- 
bles exhibiting the pronunciation of ancient 
and modern biographical and geographical 
names, Scripture proper uumes, Christian 
names, mythological personages, abbrevia- 
tions, phrases and quotations from foreign 
languages, weights.measures, coins, etc.. pre- 
pared tpon the basis of the latest edition of 
the unabridged dictionary of Joseph E. Wor- 
cester, LL.D. 434x6, pp. 685. Philadelphia: d. 


Bs, AOD OONS GB ec ccccccccccvcccccsccccccececoee 180 
A Marriage of Shadows, and Other Poems. By 
Margaret Viley. Witn biographical preface 
by Leslie Stephen. 744x454, pp. xxvi, 149. The 
GREG. cccccccccccccccce cecccscccocecocecceccococcs 100 
The Owls’ Nest. A Romance. Tyeneiotes ¢ from 
the German of E. Marlitt. By Mrs, L. 
Wister. 74¢6x5, pp. 2. The same............. 125 
Life of Lord Beaconstield. By T. E. Kebbel. 
794x5, pp. xvi, 220. The Same.........+-.+see008 075 
Life of Viscount Palmerston. By Lloyd U. San- 
ders. 744x5, pp. xii, 247. SP 0006-eneee 075 
From Flax to Linen. By Mrs. Nathaniel Conk- 
lin. 7345, pp. v1, 243. New York: Robert Car- 
SAN MPEn co.cc cnceoncecesecéscecescscesseseccess 150 
Gos p Gggmone. By James McCosh. 8x54, pp. 
6. T i inticécnegiecen 66sebaesedénaiesene 150 
Marine Paustian with Giapeen Colored Plates. 
By Walter W. May. R.1. 10x74, pp. 65. New 
York: CAGES B OOeccccccocccvcccecosccccccsees 2580 
Isaiah, His Life and Times. By the Rev. 8. R. 
Driver, L.D. 7x5, pp. vii, 214. New York: 
Anson D. fF. Randolp aaa ei rise 0 80 
Paul’s Ideal Church and Poegte. A popular 
commentary with a series of forty sermon- 
ettes on the Epistle to Timothy. y Alfred 
powians. LL.B., B.A. 8x544, pp. x, 287. New 
Fi Wt SE sanesonsderearennssintebaanes 18” 


G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS, 
21 and 29 West 234 Si, New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


TALES OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TA- 
BLE. By Margaret Vere Farrington. 
With 29 illustrations by Fredericks and 
others. Octavo, cloth. 32.00. 

IRISH MELODIES AND SONGS, 
By Thomas Moore. [Illustrated by 
Maclise. With ornamental borders in 
colors. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt tops. 
$1.50. (In the series of ‘‘ Knickerbocker 
Nuggets.’’) 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER; OR, 
THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S RE- 
CREATION. Of Isaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by John Major. 
A new edition, with eight original etch- 
ings (inclading portrait of the authors), 
and seventy-four engravings on wood, 
original and selected notes, and a Gen- 
eral Index. Also, THE PRACTICAL 
FLY FISHER. By John Jackson, uf 
Tanfield Mill. With 10 plates, repre- 
senting 120 flies, natural and artificial, 
delicately colored by hand. One vol- 
ume, crown octavo, cloth, gilt top. $3.00. 
. « “It breathes the very et of innocence, purity 

and simpliciey of heart; it would Christianize every dis- 

cordant, angry 7 assion. Pray acquaint yourself with 
t.”—CHARLES 
“To the grand numerical monuments of this buok’s 
universal popu ularity is now added a sumptuous re- 
rint of the charming Major edition of 1844, with eight 
autiful etchings. en woodcuts, fresh and 


beautiful, are gems ‘of a The series of plates of 
flies forms a novel and a addition.” 


FRIENDLY LETTERS TO AMERI.- 
CAN FARMERS AND OTHERS. By 

25 cents. 
(Questions of the Day. No. 50.) 

AMERICAN PRISONS. In the Tenth 
United States Census. A Paper by Fred- 
erick Howard Wines. Octavo, paper. 25 
cents. (Questions of the Day. No. 51.) 


*,* Fall list of new publications sent upon applica- 
tion. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Indiana. 


Vol. XII. of American Commonwealths. 
By J. P. Dunn, JR. With a Map. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

Mr. Dunn isa resident of Indiana, and by adequate 
nnowiones and porary skill is peculiarly competent 
to write of it. His book is the only record of the of- 
Setel and political life of William Henny Harrison 

fle he was Governor of [ndiana Territury, and 
atv es for the first t'me the details of the struggle over 
the question of Slavery in that Commonwealth. 


The McVeys. 


A Novel. By JosePpH KIRKLAND, author 

of “ Zury.”’ 16mo, $1.25 
“The Mc Veys”’ reintroduces some of the characters 
which figured in “Zury,” and is in some respec‘s a 
continuation of that —— story, which depict- 


ed with wonderful force and fidelity the conditions 
and experiences of pioneer life’ in Ulinois. 


The Law of Equivalents 


In its Relations to Political and Social 
Ethics. By EDWARD PAyson. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, $2.00. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


By MARGARET DELAND. $1.50. 
Interesting 
‘ARRAR. 


J. S. Moore. Octavo, paper. 





and remarkable story.—Archdeacon 


*,* Forsale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail,post-paid 
om receipt of the price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S — 


PER’S MAGAZINE, . 

‘PER’S WEEKLY, :: . 
ARPER’S BAZAR, 

HA EPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
wr H KPER ER'S § CATALOGUE soi be sent by mail 

on receipt 0 


& BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE X. Y. 











H. BATES, 38 PARK Row, 
NEW SPAPER ADVERTISING. x 
zh 


ERT. 
t out S. M. PerrenciLy & Co.. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Poultry Monthly, 
Conducted by T. M. Ferris, 
Albany, New ‘ork. 
Subscription Price, $1.25 per year, 
ingle copies 12c. New subscribers 
encing anorder forthe year 1889 
“* during the months of September 











or October, 1888, will get theremaining numbers for 
1888 free. Send tor s ample copy. 
SEND for the Casal ue of Bee 
ROBERT CARTER & B tien 
5 $0 y FP oe 





NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 

WELL ages, 30 Cen 
G. P. ROWELL & GO. 10 Spruce "Street, N. Y 
g ©. EVANS ADY ERTISING AGEN ¥ 


QEND I to 2, 
(52% and 296 Was a treet,Boston, Maas., for 
lowest rates in all pa 


PENTECOST'S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8... Lessons for 158: 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt st., 


N.Y. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. Y, Crowell & Co,, 


NO. IS ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


VICTOR HUGO'S WORKS. 


Over (00 illustrations. Calendered paper. Clcth, 
gilt top, 15 vols., 12mo, $22.50; half calf, extra 
$45.00; half crushed morocco, $52.50; half crushed 
levant, $60.00. 


Les Miserables,5 vols. Notre Dame,2 vols. Ninety- 
Three,2 vols. Toilers of the Sea, 2 vols. History of a 
Crime, 2 vols. By Order of the King. 2 vols. 


Volumes in this set sold separately in cloth and half 
calf bindings. 

The above are also furnished ina Popular Edition, 6 
vols., cloth, $9.00; or in half calf, 6 vols., $18. 

In view of the present remarkable reawakening of 
interest in the works of Victor Hugo, the above edi- 
tion of his six greatest works wil! doubtless meet with 
awarm welcome. They are all, without exception, 
entirely new translations, prepared with the greatest 
care and deserving of the highest praise. The letter- 
press and illustrations, as well as the bindings, make 
them in every way suitable for the library or for gift 
books. 


THELIFE OF LA FAYETTE. 


“The Knight of Liberty,” by Mrs. LypIA Hoyt 
FARMER, author of “ Boys’ Book of Famous 
Rulers,” etc. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

This volume is a studious portrayal of the career of 
the Knight of Liberty in two worlds and two centu- 
turies. America, which is so indebted to this eminent 
son of France for his revolutionary aid, will prize the 
present book. Every student of history should have it. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN STATES- 
MEN. 


By SARAH &. BOLTON, author of “ Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous,”’etc. With portraits of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Webster. 
Sumner, Garfield and others. A companion book 
to ** Famous American Authors.” 12mo, $1,50. 

The book has all the elements of popularity. It is 
simple, honest, pure-minded and patriotic, It is in- 
tended fcr young readers, and will certainly de them 
good. 


MISS LOU. 


The new story by Edward 
P. Roe, author of * Barriers 
Burned Away,” “He Fell in 
Love with his Wife,” etc., ete., 
is now ready. 12me, cloth, 
$1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 
ROBERTS BROS.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
RAYMOND KERSHAW. 


A Story of Deserved Success. By MARIA MCINTOSH 
Cox. With illustrations by F. T. Merrill. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 

“Raymond Kershaw ” is a story of brave living, no- 
ble action, hard work, and devoted family affection. 
It begins in sadness and ends in joy, and it is thor- 
oughly sweet, pure and helpful. 


LEAR’S NONSENSE BOOKS. 


Comprising “A Book of Nonsense,” “ Nonsense 
Songs, Stories, Botany, and Alpbabets,” “ More 
Nonsense Pictures, Rhymes, ‘Botany,” etc., 
“Laughable Lyrics—A Fresh Book of Nonsense 
Poems, Songs, Botany,” etc. By EDWABD LEAR, 
With all the original illustrations, a sketch of the 
author’s life, and a portrait. Complete in one vol- 
ume. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

The late Mr. Lear wrote four * Nonsense Books,” 
Two of them are new to American readers, and the 
four are here reproduced in a compact library form 
at a moderate price. 


THE PENTAMERON. 


Citations and Examinations of William Shakespeare. 
Minor Prose Pieces. Criticisms. By WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

This volume,“ Imaginary Conversations” (five vols,) 
and * Pericles and Aspasia” (one vol.) comprise Lan- 
dor’s entire prose writings. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
THE EGOIST. 


Two more novels in the AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDI- 
TION OF GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. Already 
published, “ Richard Feverel,” “ Sandra Sello- 
ni,” “Harry Richmond,” “Rhoda Fleming,” “Vit- 
toria,” and “Evan Harrington.” 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50 each. x 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed te 
goint a. by the publishers, ROBER 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
SERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO .02 Broadway. N.Y 





EAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
RLD OF - secon ELA RE EL SWEOLE, 


e, in'a t 7 octavo puges matted 
iscount to ry trade. Address 

« Printing os Publishing 
Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York City. 








—— for Circulars to Amer- 
BOOK, AGENTS je Guaie sats 


————= 
Dr. McCosh’s Sermons. 


Cosrpet Sermons, 
by James McCosh, LL.D., Ex-Presi-. 
dent of Princeton College, 12mo...., ..$1 50 


FROM THE PREFACE. 


“Hitherto m puptiched works have 
chiefly philosop’ Shida lam anxious cine 
the oe ic should a ‘that much asi value Dhi- 
aa 5 y, I place the Gospel of Jesus Christ above 

have selected for this volume those ser- 
mons in which I have been enabled to proclaim 
most clearly the way of salvation.” 


THe Non-Sucu 


FESSOR 
in his Meridian Splendor; by Rev. Wm. 
Secker, with an introduction by T. L. 
CN I SND cnn ne cacesdaeecines 


“ This is a wonderful book. At w netover ze 
you open it your eye lights on pithy a berteme 
that Combine the sententiousness of Benjamin 
Franklin with the holy savour of Samuel! Ruth- 
erford.”’—Dr. Cuyler. 


Two Cirts Asroap, 
by Nellie M. Carter, 12mo.............. 1 00 


From Frax ro Linen, 
by Mrs. J. M. Drinkwater Conklin, 
-1% 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


Pro- 





*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE SE- 
CESSION WAR, By RossiTER JOHNSON. 8vo 
With maps and plas. $3.00. Speaking of Mr. 
Johnson's * War of 1812,” General Sherman pro- 
nounced it “ the best condensed account, compact, 
easy of reference, wonderfully accurate.” The 
same traits are found in this the best short his- 
tory of the Rebellion. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER 
BOY. By Rev. HARRY M. KIEFFER. Copiously 
illustrated. Square 8vo. Revised and enlarged. 
$1.50. This admirable book should be placed in the 
hands of every lad, to impart a knowledge of the 
old war days. 

THE DEAD DOLL AND OTHER VERSEs, 
By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. Square 8vo. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. ‘A charming 2ollection of wise 
and witty verses for children.” 

LITTLE HELPERS. By MARGARET 
VANDEGRIFT, Square 8svo. Illustrated. $1.50 
Mrs. Austin pronounces this “exactly the book 
parents would like to give either boys or girls. 
The mora! influence is admirable, ana the lan- 
guage pure and elegapnt.”’ 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


HENEVER you need a Book or any 

information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEST 42D STREET, 
New York. He has a very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and im many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 











Now Ready. 


Eclectic 
Physical 
Geography. 


12mo Cloth, 382 Pages, 
30 Single and Double-Page Charts and Maps. 
161 Cuts and Diagrams. 


THE ECLECTIC PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
DIFFERS WIDELY FROM THOSE IN GERERAL USE 
1. The Charts are distinct and graphically accurate. 

Each chart presents but a single set of physical 
features. 

. No scientific knowledge on the part of the young 
student is assumed. 

3. The order of treatment is natural and logical. 

4. Phenomena are not simply described, but are 
traced to proximate causes. 

-5. The treatment of Erosion is not dismissed with 
the usual brief paragraph. Nearly every chapter 
finds in erosion a cause or an effect. 

6. It discards the theory that the secular cooling and 
contraction of the planet is the main cause of the 
present relief of the globe. 

7. The chapters on Life, and on Weather and Climate, 
are full and in conformity to modern science. 

The scientific accuracy of the book is attested by eminent 
specialists. 


Introduction and Sample Copy 


Price, $1.00. 
Exchange Price, 60 cents. 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
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OFF’S BUREAU of DVERTISING. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








‘Novello, Ewer & 00, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND 
IMPORTERS, 


Now carry in their new and enlarged pre- 


mises, 


?{ East Seventeenth St., New York, 


Three doors West of Broadway, 


Besides their own publications, a large 


stock of other 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 
MUSIC. 


OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


SEPTEMBER, 1888. 


Cantatas, Etc., for Harvest aud Thanks- 
giving. 

COWEN, F.H. “A Song of Thanksgiv- 

ing’’ for Chorus and Orchestra. Vocal 
score. 8vo. 60 cents. 


Very suitable for Church Service on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


LLOYD, C. H. ‘“ TheGleaners’ Harvest.”’ 
A Cantata for female chorus, and So- 
prano and ContraltoSolos. Vocalscore. 
8vo. 7 cents. 


TOURS BERTHOLD. New Harvest 
Anthem. “Sing praises unto the Lord.” 
For mixed chorus. Price 5 cents. 

A beautiful new Anthem for the season, in the best 
style of this favorite composer. 

BENNETT, G. J. A short and easy Com- 
munion Service, containing Kyrie, Cre- 
do,Sursum Corda, Sanctus, Benedictus, 
Agnus Dei and Gloria in Excelsis. Price 
25 cents. 

This is No. ll ef a series of short and easy Com- 
munion Services, edited by Dr. G. C. Martin, who 
says in the preface: * Church Music which is modern 
in form, interesting to a choir, and devotional in ef- 
fect, whilst also of easy execution and of moderate 
compass for the voices, is certainly much needed in 
these days when Choral Services are almost univer- 
sal. This wantis specially felt with regard to music 
for the Office of Holy Communion, and it is hoped 
that these Services will be found well within the 
capabilities of an ordinary choir.” 


Cantatas and Oratorios, 


Written specially for or just performed at 
this year’s Birmingham (England) Musical 
Festival. 


PARRY C., HUBERT H. “Judith”; or, 
‘*The Regeneration of Manasseh.’”’ Ora- 
torio vocal score. vo. paper, #1.50; 
paper boards, #1.75; scarlet cloth, $2.00. 


BRIDGE, J. F. ‘“Callirhoe.””’ A Legend 
of,Calydon. AdramaticCantata. Vocal 
score. 8vo. Paper, $1.00; paper boards, 
$1.25; scarlet clotL, $1.50. 


LISZT,F,. “The Thirteenth Psalm.” For 
Tenor Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. The 
English Adaptation by the Rev. Dr. 
Troutbeck. Vocal score. 8vo. Price 75 
cents. 


MACKENZIE, A. C. “The New Cove- 
nant.’’ An Ode for Chorus and Orches- 
tra. Vocal score. 8vo. Price 50 cents. 


WEBER, C. M., von. ‘In Constant Or- 
der.””, Hymn for Solo, Chorus and Or- 
chestra. Vocal score. 8vo. Price50 cents. 


FRANZ R. “Praise ye the Lord.” Psalm 
CXVII set to music for a double Choir. 
Vocal score. 8vo. Price 40 cents. 


New Albums for Piano and Violin, by 
Corelli, Jacoby and Mackenzie. Pianoforte 
Album by Henselt. Dvorak Album of Songs. 
Concone Albumsof Singing Lessons. Music 
for female voices, by Charles Vincent and 
others. New Anthems by Cruikshank, 
Tours, Bendall, Mann. Octavo Choruses 
and Part Songs by Mackenzie, Corder, 
Tours, Brandeis, Dvorak, Barnett and 
others. New Songs by E. A. Sullivan and 
Balfe. New Pianoforte pieces by Cowen and 
Organ pieces by Calkin, Ashton, Heap and 
Barnett. 


_ and Catalogues mailed free. 
Editions. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, 
3 doors West of Broadway, New York. 


Ask for Novello’s 


MUSIC. 


ORGAN FOR SALE CHEAP. 


second-hand organ made by Millis ia order, 
gost § 000 for sale ve: sheep. Apply at 327 West 
57th Street, New York Ci 


5. CHURCH Ce.. Music Publishers. Cincinnati. 0 














EDUCATION. 


F CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. S. 





Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 





THE MISSES ANABLE ) 


ING SCHOOL 
For BOARR S AN. RA 4 5's N.J 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


ARRREY® SIO LY. Bau Te depentad 
on to furnish ph 5 ‘and to inform no others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


gy | Instructors. 


Opens October 3d. Address Hon. E. H. BER- 
NETT, Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, “Mass 


1434 _ PINE ST, PHILA DELEHIA: PA. 
MADEMOISELS 4E BONAME’S 
French Home Schoo! for Six Young Ladies, reopens 

Sept. 26th. Thorough Course in English and French. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. 1. Boarding School for Boys. Accom. 
modations Cnourpassed; thorough preparation for Har. 
vard, Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete. 16 teachers em- 
ployed. Military system under a United States Arm 
Offiver. Address CHARLES STI 1RTEV. ‘ANT MOORE, 
B. (Harvard), Head Master. 














CHAPPAQUA MOUN TAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Order Programme for 188&-’9 and 
= Among the hills, thirty-two miles from New 


CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


CLINTON, ONEIDA COUNTY, N. Y. Preparatory 
School ad Boys. Two courses of study, classical 
and business. Next year commences, september 
llth. Send for catalogue to the Princi {pat 

REV. ISAAC O. BEST, A.M. 


Dar LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N Y. 
23d vear opens Sept. 12. Heaithful, homelike. thor- 
ough. Illustrated circwar. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 











ELMIRA COLLEGE wots. 
are of the Synoa of New York. Course of 


study equal to that of the best Colleges. Scientific and 
Special courses, witt classical preparatory derart- 

ment. Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with an elevator. Astronomical Obser- 
va toryv—Museum ond Art Gallery. Terms moderate. 
Address Pres’t A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira, N. Y. 


eotiemmememeasts ————) 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "",Youne Ladies, 


Mass 
pee Thirt iy -Fifth Year. For Rg etc. address 
ev. Geo 


annett. D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, 55th year. Fgcuuey: Chester D. Hartrauft, 
D.D., Pre D , Edwinc. 17 











IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TAKRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the best 
instruction for their boys. A home school with re- 
fined surroundings. Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 


LYNDON HALL, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A _ Girls’ School of the best class. College Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Languages, Art, Mnsic. 
Address SAMUEL WELLS BUC&, A.M., Prin. 


OUNT euLy (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
_ Healthful eh homelike. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YAL&) Principal. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE'’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Reopens September 27th, 1858. All departments in 
ee of specialists, Thorough preparation for Col- 


~ Poughkeeptl (N. Y.) Military Institute, 


All ages. College. Business, —. Point. Naine 
this Publication. llustrated catalo 
©. B. WARRANG, PhD. Principal. 


RIVERVI EW frances 


N.Y. 53d ar. Prepares thoroughly for Coliege 
the Government Academe and Business. Military 
Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


SEVEN GABLES, 


BRIDCETON, NEW JERSEY.” 

rs. Westcott’s boarding school for Young Ladies. 
Native French and German teachers. Certiticate ad- 
mits to Wellesley College. Illustrated circular on 
application. 




















SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHINC. SHOR- 
LIDGE, A.M. eel and Proprietor. (Harvard 
Graduate.) Media 





Te Saratoge 
Springs, rior facilities for the higher 
Scienccs, Philosophy, Languages, Music, Paintirg 
wsthetic and social culture. Thirty-fourth year 

gins Sept. 18 h. Address CHAS. F. DowD, Ph.D., Pres. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


mple Grove Ladies’ Seminar 
3.N. Y. Su %, 











§ a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
2.98 oot under the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster’s Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 


$15. 00 tp to $250." A MONTH can be made 


—— working for us. Agents 
pre Jo. A horse and give their whole 
Bime tothe ay Spa 


Pyacancie: s in towns and cities. 
oP JOHNS SONY & Ie 009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





re moments may be profitably 








‘ OF THE HANDS AND 
T veeeeness. Make your hands 
white and beautiful. Send4 cts. for sample and de- 
scriptive price-list of Toltet Specialties. R. H. Lu- 
THIN, Druggist, 191 Bowery. New York. 


THE TIFFANY 


GLASS COMPANY 
Glass Work and Decorations. 








333-335 4TH AVENUE 
KEW YORK 


Financial. 


WARNER MILLER ON THE 
TARIFF, 


EX-SENATOR MILLER, the Republican 
candidate for Governor in this state, last 
week made a splendid speech in Brook- 
lyn, discussing the local issues in this 





“state, and also the great tariff issue pend- 


ing in the national campaign. We re- 
produce, as follows, some extracts from 
the speech in regard to the the latter 
point: 

“It is not necessary to-night to go intoa 
lengthy discussion upen the merits of a 
protective tariff system, as compared with 
a free-trade system, or that system called a 
tariff for revenue only. I do not generally 
care to deal in theories; they are well 
enough for the class-room, the review, the 
magazine, but in a campaign like this it is 
not necessary to bring forward the theories 
of either the Free Trader or the Protection- 
ist. But facts are valuable. The American 
people made a great deal of history during 
the first century of their existence. It 
would be well worth the while of those who 
have charge of the administration of our 
affairs to give some attention to that his- 
tory. 

“T need hardly remind you of the first 
protective tariff law, which was passed and 
signed by the Father of his Country. 
[Cheers.] It gave a fair meed of protection 
to our people under the conditions which 
then existed. Prosperity was the result. 
Then came the War of 1812. Of course, 
there came with it almost prohibitive em- 
bargoes upon the importation of foreign 
goods. Our country grew in prosperity as 
it never had before. In 1816 our protective 
system was substantially broken down, 
duties were reduced to what was called a 
revenue basis. Great distress was the con- 
sequence. Bankruptcy extended over the 
land. In 1824 the great father and organ. 
izer of the American protective tariff sys- 
tem, Henry Clay, was at the front—we owe 
it to his great genius and statesmansbip 
that the protective tariff law of that year 
was put upon the statute books. Great pros- 
perity agaiv came to all of our people. 

‘That system wasimproved and strepgth- 
ened by the legislation in 1824. Our pros- 
perity increased, but another power had 
been growing up in this country—the power 
of the slave-holder. He saw that it was not 
for his interest that the Protective Tariff 
system should be maintained. In 1832-33 
there was passed what was known as the 
compromise tariff. South Carolina refused 
to be bound by the laws of the United 
States and threatened to nullify, and the 
compromise tariff law was passed. Duties 
were greatly reduced, at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, until all should be brought 
down to a revenue basis. There was thena 
small surplus in the Treasury which trou- 
bled the legislators of those days. It was 
proposed to divide it among the states. But 
before the compromise measures of ’32 and 
33 had beeu fairly executed, our industries 
had been broken down; the revenue fell off, 
the surplus disappeared. 

“In 1840, under’ the leadership of an 
earlier Harrison [cheers], the people carried 
the country for protection. The industrial 
condition of the country immediately began 
to improve. But in ’44 the Democratic 
Party came into power. It promised to 
maintain the Tariff system of ’42. But in- 
stead it returned to the tariff-for-revenue- 
only system. The usual results followed. 
In 1861 the Republican Party was in con- 
trol and at once gave us a protective tariff 
system. With the result you are all 
familiar. The growth of the country in the 
last twenty-five years almost passes com- 
prehension. I do not claim that all that 
growth and prosperity has been due to the 
protective laws! That is not necessary, but 
it is necessary that the party which would 
break down the protective system and 
restore us to the system of a tariff for rev- 

enue on!y should be able to prove conclu- 
sively that it would bring greater happiness 
and greater prosperity to the country. [Ap- 
plause.] If they can do that then I am 


with them for a change, but until they can: 


make that proof cenclusive to every reason- 
able man, then I have simply to say, in the 
language of the old proverb: ‘Let well 
enough alone.’ [Cheers.] But they tell us 
that we are threatened with destruction 
because we have a surplus, that unless we 
break down ovr Tariff system and change 
our laws all the money will be gathered 
into the Treasury, and the commerce and 
industry of the country destroyed. 

‘* Let us see if there be any fear of such a 





dire calamity. We have been collecting 
vast sums of money since the breaking out 
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of the war. We have paid off one-half of 


our enormous debt. We have paid hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in pensions to 
our soldiers. [Applause.] And we propose 
before any serious reduction shall be made 
in the taxation of this country that the just 
claims of the men who wore the blue [re- 
newed applause] shall be met in full. 

‘“‘ Let me tell you, friends, that the Mills 
Bill has more than one object in view; it is 
not only to break down our industries; it 
is not only togive us Free Trade; but it is to 
so deplenisb the Treasury of the United 
States that from the passage of that bill 
our Government will be unable to give ati- 
other dollar to thesoldier. [Cries of ‘That’s 
so,’ and hearty cheering. 

‘* But there is no difficulty in handling 
this great surplus, and there is no difficulty 
in reducing our taxation in such a way as 
not to disturb or destroy our industries. 
The Republican Party was always able to 
handle asurplus, whether it was one hun- 
dred or one hundred and fifty millions per 
annum. It used it first by paying off the 
debt and stopping the interest, and to-day 
there is no fear that there shall be any sur- 
plus in the Treasury over and above that 
which itis safe and proper for a great Gov- 
ernment like ours to maintain. 

‘** When the Democratic Party came into 
power four years ago it found a surplus of 
how much?. I know Democratic orators 
have told you it was a surplus of four hun- 
dred millions of dollars in the campaign of 
784; but they found there was only a sur- 
plus of twenty million doilars. The Re- 
publican Party had honestly collected the 
taxes; had honestly administered the af- 
faire of the Government, and it had used 
from month to month all the surplus that 
came in, reducing the public debt and stop- 
ping the interest. 

“We were told by the President last De- 
cember that the surplus was increasing at 
the rate of ten millions per month, or there- 
abouts, and that for the year it would 
amount to 120,000,000. But suddenly, 
when this Democratic Congress had passed 
its appropriation bills, they awoke to the 
fact in Washington that instead of there be- 
ing that amount of surplus for the ensuing 
fiscal year there would be a surplus of less 
than twenty millions of dollars. That one 
condition of affairs alone ought to be 
enough to condemn the Democratic Party 
and drive it from power [loud applause]; 
for a party thus unable to see a month 
ahead in a simple matter of arithmetical 
calculation is not fit to be trusted with the 
execution of our revenue laws. [Renewed 
applause. ] 

“They charged the Republican Party 
with fraud as well as extravagance. Dur- 
ing the four years of this Democratic Ad- 
ministration they have appropriated $95,- 
000,000 more than we appropriated in the 
last Republican Administration. [Ap- 
plause.] So much for their economy in the 
management of public affairs. [Derisive 
laughter and applause.]’’ 

Mr. Miller intends to keep up the fight 
in all parts of the state down to the close 
of the campaign. He will doa good serv- 
ice in securing his own election, and 
carrying the state for E arrison and Mor- 
ton. The more the people see and hear 
the man the more likely is the state to be 
Republican. 


THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


THE Bankers’ Convention this year will 
be held at Cincinnati, on October 3d, 
Calling together as it does each year rep- 
resentative men from the leading banks 
all over the country for the opem discus- 
sion of plans, methods and operations, 
and the greater questions of currency, 
trade and finance; its proceedings are 
watched with*deep interest, and its re- 
ports are read with profit. Logan C. 
Murray, President of the United States 
National Bank of this city, is President 
of the Bankers’ Association, and will 
preside at this Convention. The meeting 
promises to be unusually interesting this 
year, as papers on some of the most per- 
tinent topics of the day will be read by 
some of our leading bank officials and 
others. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE affairs of the local money market 
continue in satisfactory shape, and altho 
rates are developing a firmer tendency 
under tle influence of a more active de- 
mand, and the opening up of new enter- 
prises that require money, there is a suf- 
ficient supply of unemployed funds to 
meet all necessities, and no fear is felt in 
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regard to the future ease of the 
market. 

The wise policy of bond purchases that 
is being pursued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, tends to prevent the cornering 
of the market and the running up of rates 
by manipulation as well as dispelling all 
disturbance that is likely to occur from 
the cluser working of money. Daring the 
week the purchases have amounted to 
about five millions of dollars,which will to 
a great extent offset the draft on this mar- 
ket from the interior money centers, The 
demand for business purposes has shown 
considerable improvement of late, and 
the market has had all sorts of paper pre- 
sented for discount, while borrowers of 
all kinds are more numerous than is cus- 
tomary at this time of year. This indi- 
cates the prospect of a lively fall trade in 
the various channels of business, and the 
commencement of better times in specu- 
lative circles. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balances have 
been availavle at 14@24 per cent., and 
time loans are quoted at 4@5 per cent. 
Commercial paper has been in good sup- 
ply. First-class bills with sixty or ninety 
days to run have been taken at 5}@5% per 
cent. discount, four months at 54@64, and 
and good single-named paper at 6@7}. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The buoyancy of the stock market has 
returned, and the effects of last week’s 
scare in St. Paul, which established a 
feeling of uncertainty and hesitation for 
a brief period, is buried in the past. The 
rapid recovery of the market establishes 
the fact that values are founded on a le- 
gitimate basis, and that the tendencies 
point toward an advance in prices among 
all the better investment stocks, as the 
railroad interests of the country are now 
upon the threshold of a period of renewed 
prosperity. The earnings are steadily in- 
creasing, and the activity of trade is com- 
mencing to tax their facilities to their 
fullest extent, with the prospect of larger 
requirements when navigation closes. At 
the close of the week the market was ac- 
tive and generally firm, with Lake Shore 
selling at par, the highest price touched 
this year. 

P U. S. BONDS, 

The sales of Government bonds on the 
market were quite numerous, and prices 
were firm, with the closing quotations 
leaning toward an advance. The follow- 
ing were the closing quotations: 


434s. 1891. Registered..... scvdewicnens 1074 «107% 
eee 107% (10736 
4a, 1007, Regiatered.............cceeeees 128% 129% 
NE... cccdecvescasecsees -129% 130% 
Currency Ga. 1BU5.........ccccccce. coves 121 
Currency 68, 1896....... .....+0. + nec 
Currency 66, 1007  ...ccccce-cccccccece 126 
See Gh, BOER... vcccccccescccceses 128 
RD WR, BID cccccccccccnscceseces 181 
BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$479,850. The banks now hold $11,943,- 
725 in excess of the legal requirements. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $492,200, an increase in specie 
of $826,400, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$1,626,100, a decrease in deposits of §$1,- 
279,400, and an increase in circulation of 
$34,800. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following are the closing quotations 

on Bank Stocks: 







os. Asked, Bid, Asked. 
America..........170 174 ;Mechanics’......168 172 
American Ex... iW) - Merc tile. . ..150 — 
Asbury Park.... — 103 |Merchants’..... 159 Ml 
Bowery Nat , "200 = Merc hants’ Ex...118 = 121 
Butch’s & Drov’s. - |Market& “ulton.I71 -- 
Broadway. ° Mech’s & Trad’s..155 - 
CRABS. «0 cccccees | Metropolitan .. 1246 


Commerce ... 
Corn Exc manage. . 
Chemical..... 
Central Nat’l.. 2) 15t 


e | Metropolis..... 
218 | Nassau 





Ninth Nat'l. 





Bf 
| Unit’dStatesNat.210 
West Side Bank.200 


Leather Man’t.. = 

Manhattan. ‘tet 165 

Madison square.100 1Uo 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Attention is called to the advertise- 

ment of Messrs. J. M. Ceballos & Co., of 

80 ‘Wall Street, and Messrs, C. C. Broun 


Continenta:. 1244) «6128 «|North America.. 143 é 

GRY. cecccceces 440 — ‘North River.....147 a 
Chatharw . 2) — |New York Co....200 = 
OMRIBERS’ .0 00000000 140 - IN. Y. Nat’lEx... — 125 
East Kiver....... ‘° = [OPIGRER..ccccces 200 - 

Elev enth. Ward.. = [PRGING. ..ce ccoce Wi 7 
First Nat'l......2 son fT — |Pheenix.......... 132 135 
Pourth Nat’s.....1387 U0 |Park. .....02 see. 171 «174 
Fifth Ave........900 - |Peoples’......... 18 ~ 
Fourteenth St... .155 | Republic - 42 M5 
German Amer'n. AH ~ |Shoe & Leather .148 150 
; — |Seaboard Nat’l..118 _ 
— |Seeond Nat’l..... 320 = 
— |Seventh Nat’l....120 _ 
— jState ot N’wY'rkilz 114 
210 |St. Nichoias. -ll2 «5 
— |Tradesmen's 104 
| Thi Nat'l. ils 

— {Union _- 





& Co., of 56 Exchange Place, who offer 
6 per cent. first mortgage gold bonds of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
due in 1909-10, principal and interest 
guaranteed by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company at 106 and accrued inter- 
est. The bonds at that price will net 54 
per cent. 

The attention of our readers is called 
to the announcement of the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company of this city 
on this page. This company now has 
a capital and surplus of nine hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and examines 
and guarantees title to real estate. Out- 
of-town lawyers who are interested in 
real estate in New York and vicinity are 
beginning to do considerable business 
with the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany, as this a age is the only com- 
pany in New York or Brooklyn with a 
complete abstract of the records of the 
two counties. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by wail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWE EN THIS COUNTRY ZCROrE AND BRIT- 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00,, feet and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financia] Agents, 

England. 


Southern Pacific R. R. 
Co. of Arizona. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


6 per cent. Gold Bonds, 
DUE 1909-10. 
Interest January and July. 


Principal and Interest Guaran- 
teed by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. 

The undersigned, having secured #1 000,000 of the 
above-named bonds. offer the same for sale at 106 per 
cent, and accrued interest, and recommend them as 
a safe and desirable INVESTMENT, 

Netting 51-2 Per Cent. 
per annum. These bonds are regularly listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

We reserve the right to advance the price without 
notice. For further particulars apply to 


J. M. Ceballos & Co., 


80 Wall Street, or 


C. C. Broun & Co,, 


56 Exchange Place, 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or location of 
loans, as to margin ot value, insurance, etc., ask for 
our listof 7 per cent, loans, 

The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Co., 

Equitable Bui ving, Boston. 

















Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT nad 


od NKLIN 


* iran 





JARVIS 


KANSAS 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND ee Si. 140,000.09. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 





ciTY, 


anteed Real Estate Mortgages with! 6 Per Cent 

Interest. SAMUEL M.. ARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, evehare. ns 

Eastern Office, 249 Broadway. New York. 


WE OFFER FOR SALE 
FIRST WORTGAGE FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
OF THE 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS 
RAILWAY CO., OF ILLINOIS. 


Mature 1928, Issue. $1,500,000. at the 
rate of $12,500 per mile. 
Interest March ist and September ist. 
This Company reports the earnings for the year 
ending Feb. Ist, 1858, as follows: 
ide ccvecncevescccessiecsoveccecd $287,543 30 





BG CI cc ceccccesesccsssccanseses ctieneaaies 119.163 34 
Interest charges were all the bonds issued.. 75,000 00 
Surplus over all 44,163 34 





And for the seven months from Feb. Ist to Aug ust 
dist, 1888, as follows: 

Sc vndeabiscsss cectbctescecapsecel $186,529 28 
77,268 44 

5,750 00 
St ,518 44 

The net earnings for seven months more than pro- 
vides for the yearly interest on all the bonds, leav- 
ing five months’ earnings, some of them the best of 
the year, to go to surplus. 

The bonds are guaranteed, principal and interest, 
by the Jacksonville Southeastern Railway Company, 
of Illinois. 

These bonds are a first and only mortgage on a 
completed road.some parts of which have been in 
operation for twenty years; they are issued at a low 
rate per mile; they are guaranteed, principal 
and interest; the roal covered by the mortgage is 
earning largely over its interest charges; 
the company has a surplus in its treasury, 
which can be used for betterments or additional 
equipment, and the road has the best possible 
management. 

HATCH & FOOTE, 9 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK, 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 


Send for Report of Investors’ Committee, 
just made after examining Twenty counties in 
Kansas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 
Mortgages 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of fowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
in Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 
dress 
DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO. 

Des Moives, a. 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N 
Edward | Forsvthe. 773 Wolner Street. Phila. 

















Capital Subscribed * $2,000.000 00 
Capital Paid in (Cash) 1,000,000 00 
Surplus aa U ndiv ided Profits 1 15.444 S2 
Assets « - 035,945 25 


SIX PER CENT. penEnrT RES 
Secured by tirst Mortgages held in trust by Th 
American Loan and Trust Company of New work. 
and further secured by the capital and assets of the 

Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 
5 AND 6 PER CENT. SAVINGS 4ONDS RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEAKS. 


OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 208 Grorndway; PHILA. c 4th & Ches’t. 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St. | LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





TITLE-GUARANTEES& TRUST 


55 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 


26 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $950,000. 


Examines and guarantees titles to real estate. 


Takes charge ot New York and Brooklyn real estate for non-resident uwners. 

Attorneys of other cities having real estate business in New York and Brooklyn can secure through this 
ccmpany the services of the ablest counsel and at the same time the protection of its financial indemnity. 

Loans money on Bond and Mortgage at the lowest current rates of interest. 

Attends to the drawing of contracts, the preparation of deeds and mortgages, and the closing of tiges. 


Affords security of title and ease of transfer. 


Offers the best legal examination and opinion obtainable. 
Many of the trust companies and savings banks of the State are now lending through it. 
Is the only company in New York or Brooklyn with acomplete abstract of the records of the two coun- 


es. 


COUN 


RICHARD INGRAHAM. 


STEPHEN P. NAsH. 


SEL. 


GEORGE F. DEMAREST. 


TRUSTEES. 


George G. Williams, 
Eugene Kelly, 
William H. Male, 
Edward N. Taller. 
Benjamin D. Hicks, 


Ellis D. Williams, 
Orlando B. Potter, 
Hugo Wesendonck, 
Julien T. Davies, 
Martin Joost, 
Issac H. Cocks, 
JOHN W. MURRAY, President. 
C. H. Ketsgy, Vice-President. 
EDWIN B. CLAKE, Superintendent of Records, 


Charles Richardson, 
Ww. Trautwine. 
Henry C. Thompson, 
William M. Ingraham, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
John D. Aicks. 

LOUIS WINIPMULLER, Treasurer. 

NEWELL MARTLN, Secretary. 

FRANK BAILEY, Brooklyn Manager. 


Emil Oelbermann, 
Henry Morton, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Charles Matlack, 
Samuel P. Freemen, 





The Davidson Investment Company. 
WICHITA, KANSAS, ; 
Capital Stock $400,000. Surplus 360.000, 
J.O. DAVIDSON, Pres’t. N. C. KNi@ur, Sec’y, 


Offers to careful investors its Ten-Year De 
and rive Y: ar Guarantee Rea' Estate Morea 
drawing 6 per cent., Dryable semi-annually, 

Withia the past fourteen years the com ny have 
placed large amounts of Mortgages and pany ntureg 
without the loss of a single doilar, either to 
themselves or clients, embracing New England cal 
leges, savings banks, insurance companies, costes 
trust companies, and numerous private individuals 
and to all of whom we refer 

Send for pamphlet and cisculars. 

{ 169 Broadway, New York, 
Eastern Offices: }uU Se Sears Bui ding. Boston. 
t’s Block, Nashua, N, HL 
W.C. BOONE, 24 Ls Pres’t., New York. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution, 
Over 500 of the finest Farms in the State fully e 
scribed. A fine colored ‘‘ounty Map of Michigan 
urnishes for :0cents in stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security ip 
Michigan. Best of roteren ce aU nae 


EU 
EAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGEN 
103 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich, 


KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS, 
6% $50,000 to 100,000. 6% 


in Ot,» sto of 8100 a $5°0, due in 
10-15 years, interest and princi- 
pal payablein New Yoru City, 

The same bonds that the State of Karsas takes at 

5 per cent. and par, only 6 per cent. of assessea v lua- 
tion which is 4%of true valwation; first lien on all 
pruperty, irrespective of individual mortgages: ab- 
solutely perfect and approved vy the State ; especial] 
adapted to the wants of Trustees, Churches, Col- 
leges and Schools. Price to net 54% Rr cent. 

EASTERN OF IC 


NESS COUNTY BANK OF KANSAS, 


40 Water Street, Boston, 


eh Se ARAN RED 
10 2n.°S5% MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Attorney’sCertificate of Title with Every Loan, 


Nexotiate SECURITIESmaicelNVESTMENTS 


Beterences oe perms ission, National 
Kansas City. 


FRANK W. THAXTER, xaRieXsPQhi?*no. 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will yield the wrgest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. We can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you to visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects of Duluth, write or 
call and see 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO.,, 
32 and 33 Parguesss Building. 
Minn, 














Daluth, 


- McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 
DENVE COLORADO, 


Doa , Banking Business, 
Interes« paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Morteare Ay that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PEK CEST, lunterest Semi-Annu- 
ally. au real estate taken as security is personality 
examined by us before making luan. Investment Fe- 
curities for non-resi¢ents a speciait Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, ano ren.it to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 

respondence invited. 
e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, vow York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Deaver. Co 


| THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
mually without cost or risk to owne: Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pumphiet, 
* Information to investors.’ 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obll- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
Ame:ican Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the protection of the holaers of the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americar Loau and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remit 
direct to the holder. Every loan ws inspected by an 
agent of the Company who is also a stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purchase and sule of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Real Estate. 

= for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 
offer, 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MOaTGAGE LOANS 


Both princi- 
d interest guaranteed. 
ver 1,000.000 leaned, Six years’ Ex- 
per ence. Write for Forms, Inf. rmatiou 
a.dRefere ces. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


ucorporated, Grand Forks, Dak. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $600,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 
Every loan made is carefully inspected b: expe- 
Examiner sent from the office of the: Company 
who ts il a aatees Ca) not a commission. His report, 
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-— ENT— 
gexaToR JOHN J. INGALLS. 


% 


Of Atchison, Kansas, 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds on best F ansas Farms, 
DsEBENTURES on First sestgngee. Union Trust Co., of 
N. Y., Trustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 
ble at the office i = Union Trust Co., New 
Fork. NE Rj aL 
GE ASTERN OF. E, 
or 


New 
R. “t, eR nEY, General Manager. 


D. G. PEABODY & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Geance af Property Bought, 
Exchanged 
State, oun aoc and School Bonds 
Bougnt and =o 
Money inyonsess —Sand 10 per cent, Loans 
Negotiated Prom 
me. All the C ity. Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St.,. DENVER,COLO. 
STOCK SUBSCRIPTION. 


Subscriptions will be received at the office of the 
company, 170 Broadway, New York, ior filteen thou- 
sand (15.W.0) shares, of ihe par value of $100 each, of 
the rt stock of the NORTHWESTERN 
GUAKANTY LOAN COMPANY st Minneapo- 
lis. Minn., until noon of November Ist, 

The officers and directurs of the un any are well 
known as prominent, successful and wealthy busi- 


,hess men. 
DIRECTORS: 

Thomas Lowry, Pres. pacepates Street Raiwey Co. 
W. D. Washburn, Pres. ‘ Railway 
John S. Pillsbury of Charles S. Pills" sury P% Co. 
E. W. Herrick of Herrick Bro 

A. J. Dean, former cashier of Security Bank. 
foren Fletcher of L. Fletcher & Co. 
Clinton Morrisoc, Pres. Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 








Savings Ban 
Georg~ A. Pilisb ury of Charies A. peter & Co. 
C. H. Pettit of Pettit, Christian & C 
ee Dean of Security Ban 
Fietcher, Treasurer Min. and Pac. R. R. 
Wm. H. , ao Treas. North American T aemnen Go. 
Philip H. Neher, of Neher & Carpenter, Bankers, 


roy. 
L. F. Menage, President of Company. 
Henry G. Menage, Secretary and Treasurer of Co. 

The Company deals in mortgages, investment 

bonds, secured notes, insuring, for a consideration, 
the prompt payment of principal and irterest at 
maturity. Its premiums are larger than the average 
insurance Company receives, and no total losses can 
be made, as 1t will not loan over one-third of the 
value of the property on which the mortgage is 
taxen. The originacors of this company have demon- 
strated by an experience of sixteen years that the 
business was safe and profitable. May lot, lso4, the 
company was incorporated with ap autnorized capi- 
tal of $2,000,00U, and a paid-in capital of $200, 
pooruary Ist, 1888, the cash capital was increased to 

),U00. Now it is proposed to turther increase it to 


— com ny has prseemnt the most prominent 
— = the a yity o ye — to the new 
Pos' dis erecting a large fi oapaet granite 
ofmce.t bullding (132x155), twelve stories igh, to cost 

1,000. t will be the largest of its kind in the 

lovtnwest, ona be to the city what the Equitable 
Building 1s for New York ana the Drexel Building for 
Philadelphia, prove a good investment, and give the 
Company a tangible asset. 

Applications have been made for a large amount of 
space by prominent parties und corporations already 
established in the city, who appreciate the very de- 
sirable location selected. 

he stock has always paid 8 per cent. besides earn- 
ing a surplus, and is offered at par and accrued earn- 
ings from May Ist, i888. 

f subscriptions are received for more than the 
above number of shares, then aliotment wili be 
made pro rata. 

All subscriptions must be accompanied with a cer- 
titles check, payable to the order of Neher & Cur- 
penter, for 1b per cent. of the par value of stock sub- 
scribed for, and the balaace on de lvery of certifi- 
cate. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. wiil be allow- 
ed on all sums deposited for the payment of stock from 
the date of the subscription until the date of the is- 
sue of the certificate. The right is reserved to ad- 
vance the price and to sates ct any and all subscrip- 
tions not deewed for the best inter: _ of the Com- 
pany. Address all communications t 

R& GAurs NTER, ‘Bankers, 
170 Broadway, 8, 


THE MERCANTILE 


Safe Deposit Co., 
EQUITABLE BUILDING. 





The Largest, Strongest and Best 
Guarded Vaultsin the world. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


hy "4% d 8% 
6%, 7% an %o 
INTEREST TO INVE*TOR 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest p = Semi. 
Annually, at office or bauk of mor'gazes. 1% years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan Book 
ree” 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
ET Rs CEST 1857. 


REAL ESTATE (ySoiiission 

PROPERTY RENTED ?72¢°04 
remittances made promptly. 

ly AXES aod, assessments looked after and 








f f 
LOANS sctesamar sre of ean 


6 PER CENT. AND 1 PER CENT. 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds. 


Kansas Investment Company's Secunties, 
HAYES & COMPANY, 


Washington Buiiding. New York. 
A sc ~ —2 —-~ -—+-— ENT 
annum first mort gages ‘on productive 
tate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
Stional Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 


AND WBST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
©. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 

















MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


¥FERS IT 
PER CENT. ¢ TIFIED BONDS. 
PER CENT. D) BENTUKES, 
7 PER CENT, FARM LOANS. 
yee payable at Chemical National Bank, New 
ork 
4 Teams made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
esi 


Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. 
ot particulars, address, Geo H. Warner, 50 State 
New York, or chegemaseny at SEDALIA, Mo. 
. A. CRANDALL. Prest. G.L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Secur ity. Goodrates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,006,00U, loaned witnout 
loss. Please seno for circular. 


2580 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 0O,, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital 8500,000, surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Com 
ny, secured Shy First Mortgages held by trustees. n- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
ag B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. Cc. P.W EBSTER, Cashier. 


PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


— SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


New England Mortgage & Investment Co., 


Des Moines, Iowa, 
Abundant References. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 














References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets. $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. SUMMONS, V. Pres’t. . S. ORMSBY, Pres’t. 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW _YORK CITY 
A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 

The usual sntection. to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
ote with Tne | New Enginnd. investors. ver 

500,000 of the entire issue ot $1,600,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus is 
Sh that will yield a large profit on the investment. 

_ peeeutnss and local references given on ap- 
plication 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H,. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST CO. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $!,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. O. THacuer, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence. Kan., Prest 
G. W. E. GRIFFITH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
Lawrence, Kunsas, omg aa Manager. 
F. M. Perkins. Ist Vice-Pres. M B BOLL, 2d Vice- Pres. 
P. E. EMery, a ee \, H. PERKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 
nnanon OFFICES, 
ALBANY.N.Y.M.V. B. BULL & Co.,Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E 
St N.Y. City. Wm. 7. 2 alee Manager 
THERESA.N. Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agen 
1028. 4th St., PATLADA., PA, FRANK SKINWER, Mor, 
Write for full infermation 
L. H PFREKING Sacratare Tan-- 











‘*» Kansas. 
DENVER a 
INVESTMENTS. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 pér cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 


safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL, 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
ST SI A LS AT I 


DIVIDEND. 


\HICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL R’Y 
Cte O.—NEW YORK, 12th September, 1588.—Notice is 
hae given that Pa dividend has been declared out 
of the net earnings for the year iss of TWO DOL- 
LARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER -HARE on the pre 

ferred stock of this company, Noo byw on the 22d da 
ot October next. at the office o e company, 42 Wall 
ptreet, New York. 

The preterred stock transfer bork wi!l be closed on 
the Bac day of October, at 3 P.M , and reopened on the 
21th day ot Cotehee, next. 

*ANK 8. BOND, Vice-President. 
ESTERN ONION TELEGRAPH “COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, Sept. 12th, 1683, 
DIVIDEND NO. 80, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ON &-QUARTER PEK CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending Sept. 30th, inst., 
payable at the office uf the Treasureron and after 
the 15th day of October next,to snareholders of record 
on the 2th of September inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of Sept. 20th, and reopened on the 
morning of October 15th next. 

















*R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE business of the market for dry 
goods was somewhat retarded last week, 
owing to the inclemency of the weather 
that prevailed more or less throughout 
the country, and the disturbed condition 
of the extreme South by the epidemic 
that is still raging there, causing a dis- 
quieting effect among the merchants 
in that section of the country, and result- 
ing in almosta stagnation of business. 
There has been a progressive improve- 
ment, however, in spite of all the draw- 
backs that were experienced, and the gen- 
eral aspect of trade still wears an encour- 
aging appearance upon the local market. 
The demand for goods seems tc be con- 
fined to the necessities of the consumer, 
and no disposition is manifested by the 
representatives of the interior distribu- 
ting centers of the country to anticipate 
the future in any way, as the de- 
mand is fully up tothe supply of many 
of the staple fabrics of the market. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 


The demand at first hands for staple 
cotton goods was steady throughout the 
week, and a large distribution of the pop- 
ular makes was made by _ jobbers. 
Bleached shirtings, wide sheetings and 
corset jeans are in light request and prices 
are unchanged. Cotton flannels, silesias 
and flat-fold cambrics are moving steadily 
on accouut of recent and back orders, 
and agents report moderate dealings in 
colored cottons, while table damasks are 
more active in some quarters, and very 
fair orders for white goods are being 
placed for next season by large buyers. 
Brown sheetings were taken in fair 
quantities by converters, and some good 
sized round lots of both sheetings and 
drills were secured by exporters. Hold- 
ers of Eastern brands of brown sheetings 
are firmer in their views as to prices, and, 
while agents are perfectly willing to sell 
at present figures to the extent of the 
stocks on hand, they are apparently not 
anxious to sell ahead to any great extent 
at current quotations, because of uncer- 
tainty in regard to the probable course of 
the cotton market. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The prospects of the woolen depart- 
ment of the trade are gradually brighten- 
ing, tho the actual business consummated 
has not been satisfactory. Orders have 
been moderate in number and invariably 
small, tho some lines of fancy cloakings 
in the better grades have met with im- 
proved demand; beavers continue to sell 
very fairly and move freely on back 
orders. The trade in seasonable dress 
fabrics runs uneven, as do also prices 
for the goods, purchases being limited al- 
most wholly to imperative requirements, 
except at times when special inducement 
on price proves to be irresistible. Blan- 
kets, flannels, shawls, etc., are in fair 
request. Agents have experienced a 
moderate’ demand for hosiery goods 
through the medium of orders booked by 
salesmen on the road, but dealings with 
package buyers on the spot were compara- 
tively light. Cotton hosiery continues 
quiet, but some pretty good orders for 
summer underwear are being placed. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


Some interest has been shown during 
the week in certain lines of dress fabrics 
in the foreign department, The demand 
goes to extremes in its requirements from 
the best to the plainest goods. The inter- 
mediate line being slow, dress silks find 
but very moderate sale, and velvets, 
plushes and ribbons are also dull, with 
the call for the latter centered mainly on 
high novelties. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 





For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at tne port... $2.089.361 $2,967,983 
Thrown on market.... 2,210,175 2,881,646 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Enterec ai the port... 97,786,796 98,816,148 
Thrown on marKet.... 96,960,405 92,826,687 











READING NOTICES. 
IMPORTANT. 


It has been our custom heretofore to 
mail a specimen copy to any one sending 
us a postal-card request for the same. 
Thishas resulted in a large increase in 
our subscription list and a parallel im- 
provement in the literary excellence of 
the paper. To some, however, who re- 
ceive a specimen number may come the 
thoughttbat 1t is a number gotten up ex. 
pressly for distributior, and that it is 
more than a specimen number; a special 
one, infact. This is not so; and in order 
that it may be shown, we have decided to 
send four consecutive numbers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT toa limited number of persons 
whose names may be sent us by present 
subscribers, believing that a careful and 
critical examination of them will result 
to our mutual advantage, in their becom- 
ing regular subscribers, 

If therefore our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in seeing ard 
reading THE INDEPENDENT, we shall be 
pleased tosend them the paper. 








RESERVES IN LIFE INSURANCE, 


SUPPOSE an organization for the purpose of grant- 
ing insurance upon lives at its net cost. It will be 
desirable to distinguish the cost of the insurance from 
the expenses of conducting the business. 

In order to act intelligently, the compary must 
adopt certain fundamental principles on which te 
conduct its business and fix its premiums. 

It must first assume that its death-rate will be in 
accordance with a given standard, which is techni- 
cafly called a“ Tableof Mortality’; and then it must 
determine on what rate of interest npon its assets it 
is proper to base its calculations. 

It is essential that the assumed death-rate should 
be at least as high, and therate of interest at least as 
low as could reasonably be expected; as, in this case, 
any difference between the actual and the assumed 
rates can be easily adjusted in dividends from year 
to year, while if the difference should be against the 
company, its power to fulfill its obligations would be 
at once impaired. 

A table of mortality is the condensed result of ex- 
tensive observations upon the death-rate that has 
actually obtained among large numb>rs of persons 
under observation. It shows the death-rate at the 
different ages, and, if carefully prepared, may be im- 
plicitly relied on as a guide for the future. 

Let us now suppose that a company has selected for 
its basis the “ American "’ table of mortality and four 
percent. interest. 

Let the question now arise as to what a person, 
aged 55 years, should pay to have his life insured for 
one year for $1,000. 

At age 35 the death-rate is 895 out of 100,000 or .00895 
If, then, we multiply the sum insured by the chance 
or probability of its having to be paid, we will obtain 
the value of the risk—$1.000x.00895 —* $8.95. But, since 
we assume that the premium is payable at the begin- 
ning and the loss at the end of the year, the proper 
premium to be paid would be such a sum as, if in- 
vested for » year at four per cent. would amount to 
$8.95. That sum would be $8.%-——-1 04, or $8.61, which 
would be calied the net or mathematical premium for 
a single year’s insurance for $1,000 at age 35. 

If when the end of the year came, the party’s age 
being 36, he desired enother year’s insurance, his pre- 
minm would be $8.74; and as he advanced in age his 
premiums would increase year by year, as will be 
seen by the fullowing table: 


Age. Premium. . Age. 
$9 41 
10 74 
13 25 
17 86 
25 66 
38 58 

It will be observed that as old age comes upon our 
policy-holder he finds his premium becoming 80 op- 
pressive that he is forced to retire from the company; 
and because he has each year paid only the current 
cost of his insurance he does not receive any retiring 
allowance. either in cash or paid-up policy. 

Any plan of insurance which results in a constant- 
ly increasing payment is sure to be a cause of grow- 
ing dissatisfaction. There are two ways by which 
this difficulty may be avoided. The simplest would 
be for the party to pay at the outset a sum of money 
which should be equivalent to all the yearly pay- 
ments called for by a series uf one year policies. 
Such a payment atage 35 would amount to $328 81. 
In this case it is plain that the company’s reserve 

lability at the outset would be $528.81, since that sum 
is just equal to the present value of all the increas- 
ing premiums which the party would have to pay 
during life upon a series of one year policies. 

If the party’s age had been 86 instead of 35, the 
single premium for a full-life insurance would have 
been $336.02. 

In the assumed case of a paid-up policy issued at 
age 35, the reserve at the end of the first year would 
be just equal to what the party would have to pay 
at age 36 for a paid-up life policy—viz., $336.02. 

We will now show the manner in which the origi- 
pal sum of $328.81 increases to the last-named 
amount: 

At the beginning of the first year the com- 


Premium. 





pany has in reServe...........ccseceeseecceneees $328 81 
Add one year’s interest at the assumed rate, 
A WOR COME, co cseccsccccccvensocvcbescoscsccccsosses 18 15 
$341 96 
Deduct tabular cost of insurance for the cur- 
FORE VORP. .ccccccsccccdvcccccsccccceccee Asccccoecs 5M 
Reserve beginning of second year.............. $356 02 


In order to the proper understanding of the matter, 
the manner in which the cost of insurance ($5.9) is 
ascertained must be explained. 

{t will be seen that, if the person should die at the 
end of the first year, the loss sustained by the com- 
pany would be the amount of the policy, $1,000. less 
the amount of reserve, $336.02, or $668.98. That is to 
say, the company would pay over the money which 
it had on hand as a reserve upon the policy in ques- 
tion, ¥ ithout sustaining any loss; but the additional 
$663.98 required to make up the $1,000 insured would 
be the loss which the company would sustain by rea- 
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on of his death at that time. This $668.98 is called 
the “amount at risk,” and is the true amount in 
which the party is insured during the year in ques- 
tion. 

As previously stated, the death-rate at age 35 is 
-00895, and, multiplying this by the sum insured dur- 
ing the year. $663.98, we obtain the cost of the insur- 
ance; or, in other words, the amount which the 
policy must contribute toward the payment of death- 
claims of that particular year. Now, .00895x663.98—5., 
which is the tabular cost of the insurance, as stated 
in the foregoing example. 

It will be noticed that the interest accruing on the 
reserve is more than sufficient to pay for the insur- 
ance rendered, and that the balance is, therefore, 
added to the reserve. This would be equally the case 
in every future year, and as the reserve imcreases 
the “amount at risk’ decreases, and as the more ad- 
vanced ages are reached the amount at risk becomes 
80 smail that, although the death-rate is very high, 
the yearly cost of the insurance is very moderate, 
because the true amount of insurance rendered is 
comparatively trifling. 

The following tabie presents an analysis of a paid- 
up-lite policy for $1,000 at regular intervals of ten 
years: 

If, 





Reserve Cost Reserve, Amt 

begin. of Inter- of end of at 
Age. Year. est. Ins. Year. Risk. 
$13 15 $5 4 $664 38 
16 54 6 43 5i6 34 
21 07 8 57 b 460 85 
26 23 13 30 688 63 Al 37 
31 09 19 99 688 26 211 74 
a5 30 25 36 892 35 107 65 

58 46 0 1,000 00 0 





A careful examination of the above will material- 
ly assist the inquirer in forming a proper conception 
of life insurance reserves. It is not, however, cus- 
tomary for che insured to pay for his policy in one 
sum. The usual method is for him to agree to pay a 
fixed and uniform annual premium during life. In 
case of the party 4) years of age, his annual payment 
would be $18.84. This premium is computed so as to 
be just equivalent tothe single premium of $328.81, 
and is called the net or mathematical premiums for an 
annuai life policy, issued at age 35. 

By reference to Table I. it will be seen that the an- 
nual premium paid by the party would be in excess 
of the value of his insurance from year to year for 
some twenty years; but that after that time it would 
be altogether inadequate. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the company should 
hold in reserve all that portionof the yearly pre- 
mium which is ia excess of the current value of the 
insurance, and thus create a fund which will enable 
it tocontinue the insurance when, by reason of the 
advanced age of the insured,the yearly premium 
shall have become insufficient to cover the yearly 
risk. 

The following table gives an analysis of an annual 

life policy issued at age 45, premium $18.84, at inter- 
vals of ten years: 


Reserv ¢, Cost Reserve, Amt 

begin. of In- of end of at 
Age. Year. terest. Ins. Year. Risk. 
. 75 $8 84 $10 75 $989 25 
$5 80 9 58 141 82 858 68 
12 54 12 74 313 39 686 61 
20 23 19 81 506 29 493 71 
27 67 29 76 684 54 315 46 
33 75 37 78 839 61 180 39 

88 46 0 1,000 00 0 





If the company does not maintain the reserve as 
above, it has failed to conform to the principles upon 
which its very existence is based, and is not in sound 
condition. 

The argument is sometimes advanced that so long as 
a company paysall of its matured claims it cannot be 
considered insolvent; but a moment’s examinationwill 
show that in the above example the company might 
squander the entire reserve, without in any way im- 
pairing its ability to continue the insurance for twen- 
ty years, for it is not until after that period that more 
than $18.44 would be required to insure the $1,000 for 
the current year. In order to be solvent a company 
must be prepared to meet not only its present but its 
future ob igations: and unless it maintains an unim- 
paired reserve,computed upon a basis at least as 
high as that on which its premiums are based, it 
is in no condition to solicit new business, and 
if the impairment is considerable it may be expe- 
dient toturn it over to a receiver; although it would be 
afar better plan if it could be legally arranged,first to 
reform the management,and then at once to place 
the company in a perfectly sound condition, by reduc- 
ing the amount insured by every policy in proportion 
to the impairment of the reserve, the future pre- 
miums on the policies being correspondingly cut 
down. 

So far we have confined ourselves to the considera- 
tion ot net premiums alone, no provision having been 
made for the expenses of management, etc. 

The net premium for an annual life policy issued at 
age 35 for $1,000 we have shown to be $18.84; but it is 
customary in practice to add about forty per cent., or 
#7.4,to the net premium, making the gross or office 
premium $25.58. The object of this addition, or load- 
ing, as it is called, is to provide for the expenses of 
management and alsoto provide a fund for the meet- 
ing of any unexpected contingency, such as an un, 
usual death-rate, occasioned by some epidemic, or a 
loss upon some investment. Inthe case of our best 
com pau ies the expe.uses of management have hither- 
to consumed less than one-half of the loading; and, 
since the iosses have so far been aimost invariably 
within the assumptions upon which the net premiums 
are caiculated, the balance of the loading has never 
been recovered by the compan), and, as year by year 
passes without any necessity for its use, it isreturned 
to the insured as a part of their c urrent dividends. 

In case of a slight impairment of the reserve, 
it would be entirely possible for a company to recu- 
perate sy the practice of great economy and by ap- 
plying that part of the loading which 1s oot required 
for expenses to the making good the deficiency 1n the 
reserve; but no company is fastitied in calling itseif 
solvent ardin soliciting new business when its re- 
serve is impaired. and it is obliged to count upon any 
portion of the loading of future premiums 10 make it 
sound, 5 

The loading is a provision for future expenses and 
abnormal losses, and should be left intact, to provide 
. zainst futwre emergencies alone. The company 

ich has found its past receipts from the toadings 
pe its premiums insufficient to provide for expenses 
and unforeseen contingencies is in grave danger and 
is likeiy tu bevome more and mvre involved; but the 
company that has well-invested assets equal to the 
full net reserve computed without reference to the 
loadings on future premiums proves that it is doing 
business on a sound and conservative basis, and if, in 
addition to maintaining such a reserve, it has for 
years paid ck large sums as dividends to the in- 
sured, it stands before the puklic asthe very embodi- 
ment of permanence and security. Nothing ¢ can af- 
fect its strength save universal ruin and disaster or 
willfui fraud by thore to whom the future conduct of 
the business may be assigned. Providence alone can 
— against the first. but itis in the power ef the 
sured to guard against the last, by combining for 
the of managers who are worthy of the 
trust 





SMITH (with smiling face)—What have you got the 
blues about? 


Jones—Nothing todo. Times are dull. 
Smith—Weill, now, old fellow, I am glad I struck up 
with you. You sit right downand write to B. F.John- 
son & Co., of Richmond, Va., and they will put you in 
a Way to make money faster than you ever did be- 
fere. I was outof work, too, but beeen & little cor- 
respondence with them’ snd nowI am . seas fat 
rich. Too busy to talk longer now.— 





THE oldest inhabitant was was accustomed in his youth 
to hear the ercellences of Frank Miller's Blacking 
descanted upon; and not only that, on Sunday ap- 
pesees in boots polished with it. The sons are carry- 

ng on the business and are jealous of we good repu- 
tation attained by many years’ persistence in manu- 
facturing an excellent article. Frank Miller’ s Crown 
Dressing is now largely used for ladies’ and chil- 
dren's shoes and _ all black leather goods that are 
soiled or worn. Persons Frank Mt the best dressing 
for shoes snould ask for Frank Miller’s Dressing. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AMATEUR Photography is a source of very great 
pleasure and much instruction. It makes the old feel 
young and the young decorous. It can be used at ull 
seasons of the year, at home and abroad, indoors and 
in the field. Anyone of common sense can make good 
pictures. 

see —~ adv ertisement of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Com y in this week’s paper, and write to them for 
Scov Te s Book Catalogue. 


-_ 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER. 


ON the 13th of August a contest in Le on 
machines of different manufacture was held at 
Toronto, Canada, the result of which was that Miss 
M. E. Orr and Mr. McGurrin won thegold and silver 
medals for speed in general wre, law evidence 
ard commercial matter, both using the Remington 
Typewriter. We have had a Kemington Typewriter 
in constant use in our office for the iast three years, 
and can speak in the highest terms of it in every 
way, 











KNOX THE HATTER. 


IN the sidewalk in front of Knox’s store at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Fulton Street can be seen the 
base of the iron pillar which supported the foot- 
bridge, which spanned Broadway, which the people 
crossed, which angered Knox and which he caused to 
be taken down. Long before, and ever since, Knox’s 
hats have been celebrated in song and story, and to- 
<< thousands of hat-wearers will testify to yineir ex- 
cellence. 


2 


PARKER’S GUNS 
FOR a reliable, ever to-be-depended-upon, accurate, 
safe gun, no better need be asked for than Parker's. 
Their new, hammerless gun will be ready November 
ist, and we preaict for ita warm and flattering recep- 
tion. Would-be purchasers should send to Parker 
Bros. for their catalogue. 


—<ie 
2. 


THE ‘ ROCHESTER” LAMP. 

It used to be thought that the perfection of all 
lamps for reading purposes was the Student Lamp; 
— that idea was explodod with the introduction «f 

*“Rochestes:” Lamp, manufactured by Messrs. 
Edward Miller & Co.. 10 and 12 College Place. It is 
by all odds the most perfect and satisfactory lamp we 
have ever seen, and we have seen and testeda great 
many different kinds. See advertisement elsewhere. 


”~ 
a 


NORTHWESTERN GUARANTY LOAN 
COMPANY. 


THE Company above named has been deine a 
large and successful business at Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the last four years previous to which the origina- 
tors carried on the same business for thirteen years. 

he Company intend to throw around their securi- 
ties the greatest possible safeguards, and with this 
end in view has a ¥ the policy of makin 
very conservative loans. It has a cash capital o 
five hundred thousand dollars, and its directers em- 
brace the wealthiest and most prominent business 
men in Minneapolis. The Company has now in proc- 
ess of erection in the very center of the city one of 
most magnificent office buildings in the United 
States, which will be a seurce of great revenue to 
the Company besides furnishing it with permanent 
quarters for the transaction of its own business. It 
guarantees the payment at maturity, of all its secu- 
rities with six per cent. interest. Would-be inves- 
tors would do welito write to the Company for full 
particulars. 

















Constable Ko Ce 
Fall Dress Stuffs. 


ENGLISH MELTON SUITINGS, 


Scotch and French Cheviots, 


BROCHE AND METAL BORDERINGS 


for Street and Evening Wear. 


FANCY AND CLAN PLAIDS, 
SOUTACHE AND DAMASSE STUFFS 
For Cloaks and Wraps. 


Proadovary KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





ARMSTRONG BRACE! 
Elastic Suspeader With- 
out Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rubber used in these 
Goods, Nickel-plated Brass 
Sprengs furnish the Elas- 

tity, 
Ask your Dealer for om. 

Sent by mail, ppant ae 
on receipt of iy ice, at 174 


bor Se 
a’l’y. ‘port’ y,web,¢ 





Cc “ “ “ 





K “pr pam web, 13 
F “fan 


ARMSTRONC MANUFACT’C Co., 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn, 





_ 





: J 
Ridleys 
Grand St., New York. 
Fall and Winter Assortments, 


THE LATEST AND MOST COMPLETE IN THE 
CITY. PRICES THE LOWEST. 


LATEST AND RICHEST DESIGNS 
Trimmed and Untrimmed Millinery. 


Latest Shapes and Colors in Felt, Velvet and Mole- 
skin Hats, tonnets and Turbans. 


one VELVETS, ALL DESIRABLE AND LAT- 
EST SHADEs, at 5éc. and $1.23 YAR 
DRESS CORDUROYS, 27 INCHES, ane ALL 


COLORS, BEST LONDON DYE. 4 D 

GROS GRAIN DKESS SILKS IFFERENT 
SHADES, EXCELLENT UALITIRS at $1.00 YARD. 
% ID G 8 LK, WA 


RANTED TO WEAR, at 7%. YARD: WORTH #1 3. 


WOOL DRESS GOODS. | # 


48 INCH BENBIRTTAS. ALL NEW FALL 
SHADES. at 48c. Tapp 

46 INCH ALL OL CAMEL’S HAIR FOULE 

. WORTH $1.25. 
ORTED wo COSTUME CLOTHS, 
ALL SHADES, $1.00 Y 

FANCY: STRIPED C CHEVIOTS, ALSO PLAIN TO 
MATCH, CHECKS AND PIN HEADS, Ly ike. YARD. 

36-inch TUFTED SUITINGS, 29c. ya 


Ladies’ Cloaks and Sestest. 


500 fine tailor-made Cloth JACKETS, with and 
without vests, at $4.50; worth $8. 

Large assortment tine Imported NEWMARKETS 
ees choice styles and colors, from $12.00 
oO 5.00. 

Misses’ check Cloth NEWMARKETS ag 75. 

Misses’ tine Imported Gretchen COATS, $8.75. 

Ladies’ English Seal Plush SACQUKS, satin lined, 
seal ornaments, $18.75; well worth $25.00. 

1,000 Black Electric Rubber CLOAKS, ladies’ and 
misses’, at *9c. 


Fashion Magazine. 


FALL NUMBER NOW READY. 


Sample Copies 15c.; Subscription 5@c. per 
annum, 


Especially interesting and serviceable to non-resi- 
dents, who by its aid’ can order anything from its 
columns, containing as it does an Illustrated Cata- 
logue of ‘the goods in our 52 departments, with the 
lowest New York — 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street ; 


56 to 70 Allen St; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


STYLES NOW R 
THE FINEST COLLECTION EVE a SHOWN IN 
RARE A TO 





‘OU 
ROTA ons S. THE B 
T MADE, pause 1.50 PFR YAR 


WILTON VELV. ry if LA 
AT ABOU ia THE PRICE OF AN 


ORDI NARY BRUSSELS. 


BODY BRUSSELS 


AND EXTRA SUPER oo ggg 

BROKEN Lor. SINGLE PIECES. PAT- 

TERNS WE S L ra DU PLICATE™ TO. CLOSE 
ous gu ICKLY, THO A : 


i ‘ YLE, 
FROM Tic, PE Pa ARD. BEST EXTRA SUPER 
INGRAIN FROM 5lc. PER YARD. 


FURNITURE. 


4 LINE OF FINE FURNITURE OF OUR OWN 

UPHOLSTERING, IN. SUITS AND ODD PIECES, 
AT PRICES FAR BELOW THE USUAL CHARGE 
FOR FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


BEDDING. 
IN OUR ANNEX DEPARTMENT ON SIXTH AVE. 
WE HAVE ot aes A LY ON AED, A FULL LINE 
OF BEDDING EeAMY a OUR “SHEPPARD” 


ED 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE,,13TH AND 14TH STS. N.Y. 
ANNEX, 185 SIXTH AVE., ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST. 














DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
late mm alal-my-Wel-lae-1it- Tames cole) 

It isthe best Underwear made 

It is the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

it will not irritate the skin. 

It has special electric prop- 
erties. 


It is a 
colds, 



















































































elaehdcrondiola) 
Catarrh. 
di-taa me laleMaalell- lar: P 
Manufactured gn ull styles for Men 
Women and Children. 


against 
rheuma- 





























For sale by all 


leading merchants. Catalogue, with 


prices, sent on application 


Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N.Y, 














Branch. 257 State St.. Chicago. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


Fashion Catalog 


For Fall and Winter, 1888-89, 


Will be Ready for Delivery September 
10th, 1888. 


Nol siding out 
of town can afford to 
be without it, be- 
cause: it is aan 
largest and q 
complete shopping. 
guide to be found in 
this country; it + 

oor eee: 
some ographsan 

yrecs-aus, ilfustrat- 

and tor Es ery- 


and Infants’ Wear, 
Hou: ekeeping Goods, 
etc., etc., at thesame 
prices these goods 
are offered over our 
counters, which 
means lower than 
those of any other ttiwuse in tue Unned 
States, 

Every article guaranteed as represented, 
or will be exchanged or money refunded, 

Goods delivered FREE ©F CHAKGE under 
= conditions) at any express office in the United 





_o stcations for Catalogue, inclosing Six Cents 
Appt ~atage, should be sent from readers of THE 
| da DENT at once, as this ediiion is limited. 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., New York, 


SILK DEPARTMENT, 


James McCreery & Co. 





In addition to the general exhibit ot 
Rich Imported Novelties which they are 
now making, they also offer a very large 
stock ot the finest and most reliable 
makes of BLACK SILKS, including all 
the latest and mosr approved Weaves, 
at extremely low prices. 


ORDERS BY MAIL CAREFUL- 
LY EXECUTED. 
















New York. 
i Finished 
coRD 

A FASTENINGS 
a in an Button 
An embodiment 
of Hygienic prin- 

Waist. 

COMFORT, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
na: UES? 
oles. 
ciples in a Ladies’ 
Ease of Movement 


anda 
Graceful Form. 
Price by mail, $1.00 





CORDED 

AISTS 
With SHOULDER STRAPS 
Hand Finished, Buttons «at back, 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT & DRESS CO. 


WEEDSPORT.N. Y- 





Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


+ 



















CABINET 


Containing Black Hills Ores of Gold, Silvers 
opper. Lead. Tis etc. Ten different specimens 
ood size. ill be an ornament to any parlor, 

ery instructive. ropeid 50 cents each or five 
or $2, F. A THOLE, Deadwood, Dak. 











Clea 
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Mone 


A VERY I 


to be exch’ 
before qu¢ 


colored 3 
desirable 
coat to in 


for Mond 


1 lot of 
inches w 


desirab 
Balan 
handso1 
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L. M. Bates Co. 


(LIMITED), 


23d Street and Sixth Ave. 





GREAT 


Clearing Forced Sale! 
FOR THIS AND NEXT WEEK. 


sTOCK TO BE CLOSED FOR CASH AT TRE- 
MEW povs REDUCTIONS IN PRICES THAT WILL 
MEY — R AGAININ THE HISTORY OF THE 


A KE THIS EVENT EVER MEMORABLE 
IN TH NDS OF THE PEUPLE, THE ENTIRE 
ORE For THIS WEEK, AS LAST, WILLUNITE 
IN ONEGRAND. 


Unparalleled, Alluring Bargain Sale. 


Money! Money! Money! 


A VERY DESIRABLE SEASONABLE STOCK OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS 


to be exchanged for spot cash to close at prices never 


before quoted, 
SILK STOCK. 


wht, of by tices of 20 inch Lyons black FAILLE 

extra rich quality, all silk and war- 

ees to: se at 73c. per yard —a price that defies all 
competition to close 

llot of 103 pieces 22 inch Lyons Black Gros Grain 

dress SILK, magniticent quality, with high satin fin- 

— zuaranteed to wear, a‘. $1.24 per yard; cost to im- 


4 ‘ane of 22 inch, superior quality, fine autumn 
cates, for fall use, of colored FAILL® FRANCAISE 
at 92c. per yard; positiv ely cannot be duplic: ated else- 
where at less than $ 

ot 90 pieces. ot elegant quality, 19 inch wide, 
glares SILK P USH,mixed and watered grounds, in 
desirable combinations of coloring, at 59c. per yard; 
cost to import, $1.37. 


DRESS GOODS STOCK. 


1 lot 38 inch, 62 pieces, HEATHER MIXTURES, 
8c. per yard to close. 

AAS du inch wide ‘scoTe H ae, ae autumn 
sna 
tlot ay A 161 mch’ SRKONY SU ITINGS. "Plaids, 
Checks and fine Stripes, cloth weightand cloth finish, 
at 50c.; import cost, $1. 

1 lot $1 pieces, 54 inch wide, of pure black BROAD- 
CLOTH, silk finish, for autumn wear, 79c. per yard, 
for Monday onty; real value, $1.50. 


RIBBONS AND NOTIONS. 


1 lot of 500 pieces of colored MOIRE RIBBONS, 
taches wide, all silk, with wide satin edge, to close ‘at 


liot 450 pieces of superb quality black MOIRE SASH 
RIBBONS, al: silk, 9 inches wide, to close at 65c. per 
yard; would be an absolute bargain at $1.10. 

1 lot of 150 dozen grain leather HAND BAGS at 49c. 


oe HOSIERY STOCK. 


1 lot 0 of dozen_ladies’ fancy stripes and solid col- 
ored HOSE, silk clocked, full regular made, double 
heel and toe, at lSc.; cheap at 

1 lot of 103 dozen ladies’ ribbed Cashmere wool 
VESTS, bizh and low neck, long and short, sleeves; in 
desirabie colors, at 83c.; fered DRESS B 

Balance of gents’ laundered DRESS CHIRTS, very 
handsome goods, to close at 59c. 


LACES AND COTTON UNDER- 
WEAR STOCK. 


GREAT SACRIFICE IN NIGHT ROBES. 
llot 46 dozen handscmely trimmed ROBES, “ 
Repeers edging and insertion, price, 65c. and 75c 


pb?) dozen ladies’ CHEMISES, tucked yoke, corded 
‘and,trimmed with handsome Hamburg insertion, 
to close at 35c. each: actual value, 6le. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


For Monday only, terrific sacrifice of 125 dozen fancy 
bordered ladies’ hemstitched HANDKERC — h'S, at 
4c. each; full price, 15c.; must be closed out 


UMBRELLAS. 


Balance of 26. inch Gloria one U BERELLAS to be 


new an unique, 


WASH FABRICS. 


Ld here goods are quoted at unheard of low 


4 ood designs, Madras 
mS GHAMS, to close at gro 

llot of Foulard 3. fEENS, 36 inches wide, to close 
at 7%c. yer yard. 


LINEN STOCK. 


An important feature for Monday will be the abso- 
lute sale of 426 short lengths of handsome Linen Ta- 

le DAMASK, rich designs, at % real value. 

Arranged on center table in middie store. 


RUG AND ART SQUARE STOCK. 


At the most amazingly low prices to close ever be- 
fore named in the cit 





18x36 at 95c., sold eleewhare eee $111 
21X45 at $1.35, sold elsewhere at.................... 1 65 
26x34 at $1.98, sold elsewhere at... ia Se 
30x60 at $2.59, sold elsewhere at.. 2 85 
36x72 at 3. 59, sold elsewhere at... 3 99 

at $5.85, sold elsewhere at... a S 


6 ft.x9 it. at $12, sold elsewhere at. rs 
= quality, fine designs, in rich autumn mig 


BLANKETS AND COMFORTERS 


At terrible slaughter of values to close. Five cases 
of beautiful Anis -rich borders, 11-4 CALIFORNIA 
= grants at $5.2 25 eaeh, all wool, absolutely cheap 


ART SQUARES. 


, A fine line of beautiful P zt SENe. in rich color- 
ngs, all wool, from $5.25 to $12 each 


PORTIERES. 


1 lot 72inch figured CHENILLE PORTIERRS at 
$10.98; actuat value, $19.50 

i ese goods are of superior quality, French made; 
Will be offered at 50 per cent. cost of importation. 
Sale ta most remarkabie and unprecedented Clearing 

le is wu bona-fide one and thousands and thousands 

of ladies, etter the close of the sale, in compariag 
prices h goods purchased elsewhere, will regret 

ey they ain, ‘no embrace and fully realize the rare 





Mal. ieheoe filled promptly. 


SELECT 
Upholstery Fabrics, 


W.&J, SLOANE 


are now showing the most select 
line of Upholstery Fabrics and 
Laces ever imported. 

Velouars in Flame, Tonkin, Raye, 
and California qualities, repro- 
duced from Oriential Colorings. 

Chambellan, Cutler, Ormonde, 
Ariel, Trojan and Torquay Da- 
masks and Brocatelles in the new 
shades of Apricot, Lilac and Ab- 
sinthe. 

Also Tapestries specially select- 
ed for the furnishing of Louis 
XIV. and XVI., Francis I., Old 
English and Colonial Rooms. 


Broadway, 18th ‘and 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


The finest DIT ror sours Stock, 
Us FOR 8 
Beaf Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes 





EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
— label, 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Draeniets 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEaT CO., L’t'd, London. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and 












Dealers in 
Sruccn”> FINE SHOES, 
Linesman 207.FULTONST., 


Brooklyn, N.Y, 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has ful 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues and planting plans, 
apply to 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED, 





Flushing, New York. 





L. C. HOPKINS, President. 


the oft-expressed hope that the prices 
ability of all buyers, 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


New York, Sept. 20th, 1888. 





Branch Stores {202 Panes see 
This Company, 


APPRECIATING 


the generous support which it has received during the past year, and 


REGARDING 


in its manufac- 


JNO.J. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827-829 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Western Union Building, New York. 


Brooklyn, 


of its goods might be brought within the 


Has decided to make a 


GENERAL REDUCTION 


OF 


25 Per Cent. 


from the present Catalogue prices, (Shoes only excepted,) to take effect this day. 


THIS REDUCTAON is made by the Company at all its Stores, as 
all its Representatives, whose names will be found in its Catalogue. 


THE COMPANY assures its Patrons that the present 


well as by 


MAINTAINED, 


tures will be 


Catalogues free by mail. 





THE 





Alfred 








| PERFECT 
EASE 











~ NOISBLESS, 


cessive Perspiration ” 








——— 
HE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND. 


S 
Wy ARM, DURABLE, St¢: How thoughtful it was of m 
*'to ning | me a pair of the ‘Alfred 1 
\pers They are so warm and comfortable that 
Prevents Rheuma-'I reaily do not like to wear any others. 
continually taking cold with my leather slip- 
tism, Coldness of \pers, but have not had the slightest cold since 


lwearing these. 
the Feet, and Ex- oN OF. pis ts a valuable suggestion to other 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


AND 


COMFORT! 


BY USING 
Slippers and Shoes 


WITH 


Soles and Uppers 





of All-Wool Felt. 


y dear husband 
Ige Felt Slip- 


1 was 
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O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 








The Largest Importers and 
Retailers in this city 


OF 


Fine Millinery, Costumes, 
Wraps, Underwear, Hosiery, 
White Goods, Linens, Cur- 


tains, 


Upholstery, Dress 


Goods and Silks, Housefur- 


nishing Goods, ete. 


Our Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue now Ready. 


A copy will bé mailed upon 
receipt of 10 cents to dis- 
tant out-of-town patrons. 
This book is a necessity to 
distant patrons, who cannot 


purchase in person. 


ORDERS by MAIL receive 
prompt attention. 


Paid Pareels delivered 
within 75 miles of New 


City, free of charge. 


OFFICIAL 


York 





f 


Ay 
Pan M 


K(di 





Report of the Committee appointed to 
conduct the Speed Contest at Toronto, 
August 13th, 1888. 


‘On General Writing—Law 
evidence and commercial 
matter—*Miss M. E. Orr won 
the Cold Medal for the 
Championship of the World. 
*Mr. McCurrin won the Sil- 
ver Medal in the same class. 


ComMITTEE: THOS. PINKNEY, Pres.; 
N. STEWART DUNLOP, Secretary; C. 
E. STANBURY, W. W. PERRY, THOS. 
McGILLICUDY.” 


* Both of the winners used the Reming- 
ton Typewriter. For full particulars 
apply to 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York, 
COOD NE s 
ADIE 
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Jusurance. 


MR. RICHARD A. McCURDY 


ON CERTAIN CONDITIONS AFFECTING 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


IN this issue of THE INDEPENDENT ap- 
pears an article on the subject of life in- 
surance which cannot fail to attract the 
attention of all those who are interest- 
ed inor engaged in the business. Itis 
communicated by Mr. Richard A. Mc- 
Curdy, the President of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of New York. 
The magnitude of the Mutual Life 
consists not alone in its size. To say 
that it is the largest life insur- 
ance company im this country and in 
the world, and that it isthe largest finan- 
cial institution in the world does not ex- 
press all of the magnitude of the Mutual 
Life. It must also be said that it is great 
in merit, and that whatever there is in life 
insurance it represents and has been chief 
in making. While others have contrib- 
uted to this wonderful achievement in 
strength and merit, all who know aught 
of the facts know how largely the com- 
pany is indebted to Mr. McCurdy for its 
present proud position. Many years ago 
the entire charge of the agency system of 
the company devolved upon him. He be- 
came familiar with every minute detail 
of its management. With the most re- 
markable and wonderful success he made 
every agent his friend. He did this, never 
losing sight of the welfare of the com- 
pany. He could say No, or Yes, toan 
agent with equal satisfaction, for every 
one knew that he understood his position 
and knew what was best. 

It is with great pride that we publish 
an article from this representative man, 
Mr. McCurdy strikes a key-note, and puts 
the life insurance question in a way which 
will benefit every agent and every life in- 
surance company in the country. Any 
agent who will read what he has to say, 
will go to his work with new ideas, new 
courage, and with greater success than he 
has ever had before. Every insurer will 
read what he has to say, and question 
himself closely as to whether he has done 
his duty or not. Mr. McCurdy has opened 
a new field for the agent, and has marked 
out the duty of the insurer at the same 
time. Picturing the vast field of life in- 
surance, with its two and one-half bil- 
lions of insurance in force, and its one 
million of insurers, vast almost beyord 
conception, he has still shown how very 
small the business is in comparison with 
what it should be. Without stopping to 
discuss the question of the number of peo- 
ple who are insured, he findsan enormous 
field with those who are insured. In the 
most concise manner he shows that the av- 
erage policy is about $2,500, costing about 
$35 4 year. Heshows that life insurance 
is great, that it is almost beyond concep- 
tion in its magnitude and in its success 
and in its wonderful growth. But still 
all there is of it is a little bit of a small 
policy for each insurer costing less money 
than almost any other outgo which falls 
to the lot of man, 

Business men ought to heed the words 
of this successful and experienced man. 
He knows of what he is talking. Noman 
has had better opportunity for observa- 
tion. Cases piled up by thousands have 
come to his notice where men have not 
been sufficiently insured. Under his ob- 
servation, the Mutual Life in the past 
twenty years has paid more than thirty 
thousand death claims to bereaved fami- 
lies ; and when he advises the public that 
they are not sufficiently insured he does 
so with a full knowledge that in not one 
single instance has one of these men been 
insured for too much. In every street of 
every city, in every village of every coun- 
ty, there are families to-day who are hap- 

pier and better educated and of vastly 
greater value as citizens because of what 
the Mutual Life has done for them; and 
the man who has done so much in accom- 
plishing this makes it plain that only a 
small portion of the duty was accom- 
plished by these early insurers. These 
thirty thousand death claims have been 
paid by the Mutual Life alone. In.addi- 
tion remember that the Mutual Life is 
only one company of the many which 





have silently but no less effectually been 
engaged in this beneficent work. 

1t cannot be otherwise than that the 
advice of this experienced manager will 
be heeded. It is open and frank; it is 
founded upon the fullest knowledge, and 
is accompanied with the most convincing 
proofs. 

People who insure have incomes from 
the smallest sums to the largest. It may 
be a clerk with a thousand dollars a year, 
or a business man with an income of a 
hundred thousand or more ; and then we 
have the picture of $35 for each $2,500 
of insurance paid out each year to protect 
this income, or these incomes. 

There can be no case stronger than this. 
A man has an income of say $3,000 a 
year. He lives in the best of circum- 
stances, his family are well provided for, 
and his children are being well educated. 
He looks the situation over, and sees that 
if he should die, all would be changed as 
far as the comforts of his family are con- 
cerned. Of necessity he seeks the protec- 
tion of life insurance; for thereis nothing 
else he can do. He takes a policy of $2,- 
500, and pays an annual premium of say 
$35, or more, depending upon his age. 
He has sought to protect his family; he 
has done well. But if he dies, the income 
resulting from the amount for which he 
was insured would be but the smallest 
portion of the amount which he was 
earning. If aman has a large income, a 
medium income, or a small income, life 
insurance affords a protection for it, and 
the amount of the insurance should be in 
accord with the annual earnings. No 
one can consider the subject of life insur- 
ance without saying all praise to the man 
who protects his family with a life insur- 
ance policy; but we must accord the 
greater praise to the man who does so 
fully and completely. 


A WICKED SCHEME. 


THE Mutual Relief Society of Rochester, 
like others of its kind, is attempting to 
form areserve. The problem always is, 
how to create such a fund without dis- 
turbing the cheapness, and we are watch- 
ing with interest the treatment of this 
problem by our assessment friends. We 
suspect the easiest way of all—to pretend 
to do it—is being quite generally adopted; 
but for actually doing it there are only 
two ways, alike in substance, to include 
areserve contribution in current collec- 
tions or to shave the claims. The society 
above mentioned does the latter, deduct- 
ing 10 per cent. from the money payable 
under a certificate in force less than a 
year; 8 per cent. from one in force more 
than one and less than two years; 6 per 
cent., if in force between two and three 
years; 4 per cent., if in force between 
three and four years; 2 per cent., if in 
force between four and five years; and 
no reduction on a certificate in force 
more than five years. We note that the 
language is not ‘‘ the face of’ the certi- 
ficate, but ‘‘ the amount of money paya- 
ble,” and the distinction is more than a 
mere verbal one. Certificates are issued 
for $2,000, $3,000, and $5,000, and of 
course the holder supposes (and is ex- 
pected and led to suppose) that they are 
insured for those amounts; but in view of 
the practices of assessment societies, with 
hardly an exception, to make ‘the 
amount payable to a beneficiary” some- 
thing different from that expressed in 
figures on a certiticate, it would be very 
rash to assume that ‘‘the amount paya- 
ble” is $2,000, $3,000, or $5,000, less a 
contingent 2 to 10 per cent. 

This much said, we admit that there 
is an equity in the idea of ‘ equalizing ” 
matters thus between the earlier and the 
later dying, because the ‘ profit ” (as it is 
called for lack of abetter word) to the 
representatives of an early-dying mem- 
ber is so great that a moderate percentage 
off can be borne. The plan is inits es- 
sence not unfair. Whether it is really 
and particularly pressed on the attention 
of persons solic.ted to joip, so that they 
quite understand it, whether it is ade- 
quate for the purpose, and whether the 
management is whatit ought to be—these 
are independent questions which we pass 
by, but there is no objection to the plan 
itself. We notice, however, a by-law 











which suggests a provision in advance 
for crooked dealing in case any should 
seem necessary: 


‘Sec. 6. When satisfactory proofs of death 
of a member are on file in the Secretary’s 
Office, and there occurs any unusual delay 
on the part of the person or persons to whom 
the Certificate or Certificates of said de- 
ceased member is payable in furnishing 
satisfactory Certificate of the claim, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have power to as- 
sess for the loss, and in case the claim ap- 
pears invalid and is not paid to said person 
or persons, the benefit arising therefrom 
shall revert respectively to the beneficiary 
fundof the department to which said Cer- 
tificate or Certificates belonged.” 


There is, however, something which is 
suggestive asto the practice of this asso- 
ciation in payment of claims. We subjoin 
a copy of a letter from the Union Bank 
of Rochester, the italics being our own: 

(COPY.) 
UNION BANK OF ROCHESTER, N. Y., } 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 16th, 1888. j 
Mrs. LINA GIDZINSKY, SCRANTON, PA.: 

Dear Madam:—In view of the time re- 
guired by Mutual Insuranee Associations 
for passing upon claims,assessing the mem- 
bers and making collections after thirty 
days notice (subject to delays caused by 


fluctuating death-rate and guestions aris- 


ing which unavoidably consume time), 
also considering the fact that frequent ap- 
peals are made to us to advance money on 
claims; we have, after mature deliberation, 
decided, so far as practicable, to meet this 
demand. 

We, therefore, hereby advise you that 
we are cognizant of your claim against the 
Mutual Relief Society, of Rochester, N. Y., 
amount $1,840.00. 

Knowing that you have filed with said 
association all papers required for estab- 
lishing your claim, and that the financial 
condition of the association is solvent: also 
knowing that claimants often need their 
money before the slow process of collecting 
and disbursing can be gune through with, 
we make you the following propo-ition: 

Upon your filling ovt and signing 
the blank on back of this sheet (Wit- 
nessed), and returning this paper, to- 
gether with the certificate under which 
you make the claim (having first 
signed the receipt blank on back of your 
Certificate), we will, at a discount of 24¢ 
per cent., mail at once to your addresss a 
New York Draft, payable to the person or 
persons entitled to the benefit designated in 
the certificate. 

In order that we may be able to collect 
from said Association the amouut of your 
claim at such time as it becomes prepared 
to pay it, and for which we have advanced 
payment to you, the form on opposite page 
is prepared for your signature. 

Very respectfully, 
UNION BANK, Rochester, N. Y. 

Note:—Do not forget to inclose your cer- 
tificate with this paper; first signing the 
form on the back of it. 

Note:—You can get a New York Draft 
cashed without any expense, whereas a 
check of the Association would cost you 
several dollars ‘‘ exchange ”’ for collection. 

(COPY.) 
Dated at Scranton, Pa., this —— day of 
——, 188-. 

For and in consideration of the sum of 
Eighteen Huodred and Forty Dollars (less 
a discount of 2'¢ per cent.)—the receipt of 
which from the Union Bank of Rochester, 
N. Y., is hereby acknowledged and con- 
fessed by the undersigned, I hereby sell, 
transfer and assign all my right, title and 
claim to said sum of $1,840.00—accrued or to 
accrue to me on account of a certain certifi_ 
cate of the Mutual Relief Society, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Number 18,179, dated January 
26th, 1887, issued upon the life of Simon 
Gidzinsky, then residing at Scranton, Pa., 
now deceased, and under which certificate 
I am the only valid claimant or beneficiary 
for thesum hereinbefore mentioned. And 
I hereby empower said Bank by one of its 
authoritative officers, to collect from the 
said Society the full amount of claim made 
by me upon said Society on account of said 
certificate, and I empower said Bank by one 
of its authoritative officers to receipt to 
said Society in my name, and to sign my 
name to such receipt for me and in my 
stead, and such receipt shall be binding the 
same as if signed by me personally. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto 
put my hand and affixed my seal the day 
and date above written. 

SIGNED, ae — (L 8.) 

Witness to signature of Lina Gidzinsky, 


comment. It is evidently prepared for 
regular use, and it is cunningly worded 
so as to convey to the recipients (who are 
generally or often unlettered persons and 
unfamiliar with the ways of business) the 
distinct impression that there will be con- 
siderable delay, if not difficulty, in get- 
ting the claim paid. Note how skillfully 
the ‘‘ time required,” the ‘ delays caused 
by.” and the ‘‘ questions arising which 
unavoidably consume time” are worked 
up. Note the collecting ‘* at such time as 
it becomes prepared to pay it.” Note algo 
the postscript suggestion that a local check 
of the society would be expensive to 
collect, and a check on New York will be 
very mnch better, etc. The whole thing 
is contrived with the intention of leaving 
opportunity for the society to deny offi- 
cial responsibility for the proposed shave, 
The letter is careful to state that the bank 
is ‘‘knowing that you have filed” all 
papers required, etc., because the most 
ignorant person would perceive that 
‘*said association ” had supplied this in- 
formation. The letter is also careful to 
add ‘‘ that the financial condition of the 
association is solvent,” for this obvious 
reason : if the recipient happens to be a per- 
son of any brightness, to allow her to sup- 
pose the bank was ready to advance ona 
doubtful claim would be overdoing the 
matter. The letter is also careful not 
to say that the claim has been passed. 
The bank offers to take the time risk 
only, but it shrewdly leaves the impres- 
sion that the ‘questions arising” may 
possibly make trouble. The recipient is 
expected to think thus: ‘‘ The bank will 
pay me now, less this little deduction, 
and I'd better let it take the risk of 
trouble too.” 

We have inquired of the Union Bank 
whether this 24 percent. or any portion of 
it isa permanent perquisite of the bank, 
and, if not, what is done with it; but we 
have received no reply. Here we note 
another thing: a bank 1s not a natural 
person and it cannot write letters. This 
letter is signed *‘ Union Bank, Rochester, 
N. Y.,” which is no proper signature. 
What man writes this, or is responsible 
for it? Is this purposely so contrived 
that in case any recipient ** kicks” and 
the thing gets out into the light and 
comment is made upon it the bank offi- 
cers may plead that the scheme is a pri- 
vate one of some subordinate employé 
and the bank knew nothing about it? 

If so, they have now the opportunity, 
for the iniquitous thing has come out 
into the lignt. We call attention to the 
fact that, in collusion with the officers of 
this Mutual Relief Society, the officers of 
the Union Bank of Rochester are en- 
gaged in a deliberately planned scheme to 
swindle the widows and orphans who 
have claims to collect. in this particular 
case, the ‘skinning’ attempted was $46. 
How this was to be divided among the 
parties combined in the game we cannot 
tell, but it illustrates what we have so 
often pointed out—the worthlessness of 
assessment insurance, consistent with it- 
self all through. 

One word more, the claimant had a 
policy fer $2,000 in the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
Win which was paid promptly and in full. 

/hich insurance was the od 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful rience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
co"itains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Exunire its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. BA}B.E, Secretary. 
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JAS. W. MCALLISTER, President. 

FRANCIS P ' —_ Vice-President, f 

SAMUEL W., KAY. 
Asistant Secretary. 
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‘STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


EZRA T. —— 





cee Lennaheonl $4,608,169 6 
RBILitins. 0. S/S2a0125 08 
SII cnt. sireninintaniis $784,044 66 


Gash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
_— eed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 

co. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t. 
vr a! 
NIAGARA 
e Insurance Company, 
135 BROA DWAY few York, 
RGANIZED 18! 
72d Semi. Aunnal Statement, Te an. sty 1888, 


oe SO 1.483. O9 38 





rve for all other liabilities...... 218,7460 
SR ao trtes serceeceee or 2 535:638 78 13 
IN sn: 5 daccinep ys aie eanidiicel $2. $2,297,491 56 50 


Pilicy-holders in this Company have increased Protec. 
ion un der te 6 7uaranties of the 
NEW Vorn«'sS ETY FUN LAW, 
NOTMAN, President. 


VETER 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C, HOWE. Asst. See, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
961, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. BURFORD President. 


CaP. FRALEION. Secretarv. 
HEEL WIGHT. Ass’t 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assetS OVeT.........+++-+5- $100,000 
Increase in new business........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force... - $2,400,000 


POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE, 
" CLA Mi hag PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ Ge 
A With LUTE SECURITY. 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
wpy. are invited to address J. S. ¥FNEY, Super- 
viendent of Agencies at Home ( imice. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SN, Ui inhticncnsnscceneaieees ae 1,417,600 13 
Total Marine Premiume...............+. $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887 to 3ist December, 1887................ $3,672,331 21 
— a during the same 
wodecescvecsooce coocces $1,599,468 25 
—— of Premiums and 
Gi iccsmmiicneetmnnn 788,846 38 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and ate of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,622.5€5 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559.106 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

II scien duilisopeiasiecatbicitanliiieg 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 UT 
EEL ED 218,192 40 

i ccindinddidnnenuadieninn taieediienege $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
* profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
at representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 

nth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

Tepresentatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
0 will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 

December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
7, D. JONES CHARLES P: BURDETT, 
YB. H. MOORE, HENRY E. Y, 
Tani RAV EN CHA’S H. WiRSE TL. 
wales LOW JAMES G. DE FORES 
Bai; STURGIS CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
jos JAMIN H FIELD, JOHN L. RIK 
SIAH O. LOV GEORGE BLISs. 
ND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD 
TpeRT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
na M DEGROOT,’ IS SAAC BELL. 
HORACE GRa EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, 
yoda E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
iD. Jastes A HEWLEeT 
OHN D HEWLETT, GRORGE A 4 
4AM 4. WEBB’ LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOEN D. ,ONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
TEN, Second Vice-Pri 








OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over . . 


. . $118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 





IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 





Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


1845 - - 

IS8S5 - - 

1865 - - 

ISVS - - 

1885 - - 

Jan. 1. 1886 - - 
“61, 1887 - - 
‘“ J IR88 - - 


: $97,490.34 
; 2,850,077.56 
, 12,235,407.86 
: 72,446,970.06 
: 103,876,178.51 
-  108,908,967,51 
-  114,181,963.24 
- 118,806,851.88 





Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the inearance as long as you live, by payments adjusted to 


cover the cost of the risk during each term selected and 
y in the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
economical and fa're-t system of life insurance attainable. 


term polic 


for. Youcando this by taking a renewable 
Bociety, 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 


Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest anties of assets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 





J. M,. ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

" In this company policy. 
st holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 
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21 Courtiandt St. 
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THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


'AMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
8. N. STEBBINS. actuary. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Gpntinentsl a or. Court and Mon‘ pe 
dings No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve. ample foraliciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
I oraicevicncocceincones 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 








This company conducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
UEL 2, BABOOOR, eet oa 
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GEORGE BLISS. 
IRAM BARNEY, NO. L. 
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HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
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*#35."| LARGEST! BEST! 
eres BE 
poral ASSETS (an, 16 18)... aes Mutual Life ia Co. THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 





a $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 

per cent..... 66,274,650 
Surplus..... ... $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excessof Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 

ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VicsE-PREs’T, 
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Old and Young. 


TWO POETS. 


BY RICHARD HOVEY. 





LOVE’s way with the thrush: 
In the heart of the larches, 
The deepening defiles 
Where the shadows dilate. 
The dim and the hush 
Of dawn in the arches 
Of the dark forest aisles, 
Alone with his mate! 
The song would die 
If the crowd were by. 
It is only for one love’s dewdrop is glisten- 
ing; 
It would frighten him voiceless to find the 
world listening. 
Sing on, glad thrush, 
From your nest in the heart of the bush! 
Tho it’s only the song-smoke of love up- 
curled 
As incense to your little brown mate, 
And the world hears not, and you heed not 
the world, 
And sing but your little heartful of love, 
And know not and praise not the great kind 
God above— 
All the same you praise him, 
For love and joy are his praise— 
Be elate, be elate! 
God hears you and knows you are happy. 


Love’s way with the sea-mew: 
From the rocks and the beaches, 
In the spume and the spray. 
O wild one, the true 
Sea-poet I deem you. 
The vast wind-reaches 
Are a trodden way 
Through the storm for you. 
Do you love, I wonder, 
Aught but the surge and the thunder, 
The gigantic delight of the clouds and the 
white-maned waves 
And the wind that bellows and maddens 
and raves, 
With its passionate heart-burning, 
Its mighty, insatiable yearning 
For the joy it will never possess, but un- 
ceasingly craves ? 
Sweep along! 
Song is not yours, but this free sea lifeisa 
song. 
There’s a wild sea-mate somewhere in the 
cliffs— 
But oh, the joy and the love of the sea ! 
The booming reefs and the shuddering 
skiffs! 
Love is well; but here, O sea-lover, where 
your bliss is, 
Can you not almost feel God’s kisses ? 
(If you but knew, O sea bird, 
The kisses are his indeed.) 
Flash on, flash on and exult! 
true bymn hid in your glee. 
Never puzzle your pate with the mystery. 
God sees you fulfilling his dreaming. 


There’s a 


O sea-mew ! wise indeed 
Is the life you lead, 
It is weli no sea-dreams intrude 
On the brown bird’s joy of the wood. 
O poets! you never were caught 
In the snare of choosing 
Which well to quench thirst from, when 
each holds cool, sweet drink. 
You each voice a thought 
Out of the infinite musing 
Of the great kind God; and that, I 
should think, 
Were enough for a thrush or a sea- 
mew. 
New BRUNSWICK, CANADA. 
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MISS DENNY'S TELESCOPE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


THERE come unsocial periods to the 
lives of every one of us; days and weeks 
when our own moods and employments 
and thoughts are of paramount and en- 
grossing importance and other people lose 
their interest for us and recede into tem- 
porary distance. It is not that we love 
man less but ourselves, for the moment, 
more; some instinct of self-preservation 
prompts us to be isolated and left alone for 
a while, 

Such a period came to me summer be- 
fore last, wher, after nearly a year of en- 
forced idleness, [ shut myself in the 
third story corner-room of Mrs. Merry- 
weather’s quaint old boarding-house, to 
make up for lost time, by a short spell of 
continuous work. Day after day I wrote, 
and read and took notes, sitting beside 
a delightful west window, which, from 
beneath the pensile boughs of an immense 
willow, looked over green meadows and 
copses to where a distant chain of hill 





outlines stood against the sky. With 
that vague, unseeing gaze which does not 
see, I watched the cloud-shadows blow 
across the distance and dapple the face 
of the blue ranges, the crows rising and 
falling in the meadow with hoarse, jar- 
goning cries, the doves on the neighbor- 
ing boughs but not tke village houses, 
which formed the foreground of the pic- 
ture, and the men and women who walk- 
ed the sleepy streets among them. This 
was easy, forI am unobservant, both by 
nature and training, and, for the moment, 
by intention, I shrank from the idea of 
interruption, from the danger of becom- 
ing interested in man or woman till my 
work was done. I elected not to see, sol 
did not see. Happily it rained a good 
deal just then, so there were fewer peo- 
ple and less temptation. 

But by the end of the third week, when 
the weather had cleared and my work was 
well along, my dormant observation 
quickened, and, among other things, I 
began to wonder idly what could be the 
purpose of a strange structure on a neigh- 
boring roof. It was spherical in form, 
and seemed altogether too big and pon- 
derous for the very small house which it 
surmounted. I resolved to inquire of 
Mrs. Merryweather about it, but forgot 
my intention from time to time, until 
one day, when returning from a walk, I 
found her placidly knitting stockings on 
her own door-step, with a book on her 
lap, and suddenly recollected to ask the 
question. 

‘* That,” she replied, indicating with a 
wave of her needle the object which had 
excited my curiosity; ‘*don’t tell that 
you never noticed it before? That’s cu- 
rious, for it’s queer enough to look at. 
Most folks pick it out at once. It’s where 
Miss Denny’s telescope is.” 

** An observatory! I never thought of 
that. The house is so very small.” 

“Soitis. It always was a small house. 


They had great times getting the roof 


fixed to hold it, and bricking up the sides 
to make it strong. But nothing else would 
satisfy Miss Denny, so they managed it at 
last. I guess the wholething would come 
down together if they tried to move it 
away now.” 

**But who was this Miss Denny and 
what did she want of a telescope? Was 
she so very fond of astronomy?’ I asked, 
seating myself on the steps beside her. 

‘*You’re one for stories, I guess,” ob- 
served my landlady shrewdly. ‘* This 
isn’t much of a story to tell about, tho it 
always makes me feel a little bad to think 
about Marianne Denny. She was one of 
the Kennybunkport Dennys. I never 
knew what made them come here in the 
first place, but here they were as far back 
as remember. There was an old mother 
who was feeble, and a sister who was al- 
ways sort of ailing and complaining, and 
Marianne. That was all, except Sarah 
Denny, and she died young. Marianne 
taught the district school when I wasa 
mite of a child, so you can see there was 
a good deal of difference between us, as 
much as seventeen or eighteen years I 
guess; but we was always friends some- 
how, from the first.” 

‘* Was she so attractive then?” 

‘*Well, I can’t say for everybody, I 
always pitied her and liked her somehow, 
She was little and thin and timid-like, 
She had big eyes which seemed always to 
be looking far off and not seeing things 
that was close to her distinctly. 

‘Well, I grew up and got married about 
as early as [ could, as girls go, but Mari- 
anne stayed an old maid. I don’t believe 
she minded much. Sometimes I’ve 
thought there might have been something 
when she was young, before I knew her, 
to set her against it; anyhow, she never 
seemed to care for any of the young men. 
Her mother and sister kept on getting 
more and more helpless and she kept on 
teaching. I suppose they didn’t have 
much to live on except what Marianne 
earned. All the spare time she could get 
she spent in studying. I never saw such 
a cne for books as she was, always reading 
about plants and bugs and stones, and 
going about trying to find and make out 
about them. But what she cared about 
most of all was stars. 

‘It is curious how people grow to feel 





about such things,” went on Mrs. Merry- 
weather, composedly. ‘I never saw the 
day yet when a good spring cleaning or a 
new recipe for cake didn’t interest me 
more than any amount of stars. Poor 
Marianne used to talk to me about planets 
and satellites and milky ways till it was 
enough to give one a headache to listen to 
her. I never could see that they did any- 
body a mite of good; they are so far off 
and we don’t really know anything about 
them; they just wink down at us and 
seem unsympathetic somehow. If I was 
in a worry or a trouble, I should never 
think of staring round for a star to com- 
fort me. But Marianne was different; 
she’d sit on the edge of that little stoop of 
her’s half the night, if her folks would let 
her, straining up her pocr eyes and trying 
to make out constellations and poring 
over some heavenly map or other that she 
had by the light of a little kerosene lan- 
tern. I think it was that which made 
her get old looking before her time. But 
she didn’t care for looks or parties, even 
when she was a girl. All her mind was 
taken up by books, and she seemed sort of 
lonely from the first day I knew her.” 

‘* What an interesting person!” I said, 
involuntarily, as the picture of the eager 
girl, a student evidently in her very blood, 
with so little chance to slake the thirst for 
knowledge inthis arid environment, and 
‘lonely from the first moment,” rose be- 
fore me. But the remark was injudicious 
and did not meet with favor. 

** Well, you’re the first that ever called 
her that,” exclaimed Mrs. Merryweather. 
“She wasn’t interesting to people in gen- 
eral and never was in her life. She hadn’t 
a grain of common sense, o¢ a bit of fac- 
ulty, and she never could have made a 
good housekeeper. Then her looks wasn’t 
anything to speak of; and folks do think 
a sight of that, especially men folks.” 

‘*She wasn’t pretty, you said?” 

‘* No—tho she had pretty things about 
her too. Her hair was naturally wavy 
and it was quite good and thick when I 
first recollect it; but it fell off early, and 
she put on caps before she turned forty. 
She was sort of queer-looking, and her 
eyes wer2 too big for anything but an 
owl, and her face was always worn and 
tired. That wasn’t wonderful, for her life 
was never an easy one, not at the best. 
Let me see, I think it must have been 
about five years after I got married that 
old Mrs. Denny died. She had a long 
sickness, and I guess it used up whatever 
little money they were able to lay by. 
There was only the sister left then, and 
she kept on needing more and more atten- 
tion. I suppose it was some sort of de- 
cline, but she held out for years; and 
Marianne was clear broke down when at 
last she died too. 

‘*She was left all alone then. People 
didn’t pity her as much as they ought, 
perhaps, for Samantha had been a bur- 
den; but I knew how she felt. She looked 
older than ever after that, but she kept on 
with her books and studies in all her spare 
times, and she had more spare times than 
she used to have, because now there was 
only herself to do for. 

‘*Tt was just then that Tom Burns came 
home from Nevada.” 

‘*Who was Tom Burns ?” 

‘*“Why, Sarah Denny’s son. Didn't I 
tell youthat she married a man named 
Burns? Well, she did, and she died 
young when this Tom was a baby, and he 
came and stayed with his grandmother 
a while till the widower could look round 
and get married again. Then he moved 
out West and took Tom with him. 

‘*Tom was always particularly fond of 
Marianne; I suppose because she had been 
good to him when he was a little fellow ; 
and Samantha and Miss Denny were pret- 
ty strict, I reckon. Anyhow, he struck 
silver on a claim he had out there some- 
where, and the first thing he did with his 
money was to come home and see his 
aunt. 

** Well, you never did see anything so 
pleased as Marianne was at his coming. 
It was Tom here and Tom there, and she 
must take him round and show him to 
everybody ; and he was a real kind fel- 
low, and no mistake. 

‘** Now, Aunty,’ he says, ‘here’s your 
chance, I’m able and ready to fix you 








= 
out any way yousay. Shall I build you — 


a new house to end your days in? or wij 
you have the old one done up? or shall] 
settle a regular payment on you, so that 
you needn’t teach any more, or what? 
Pll do just as you decide. Take me while 
I feel rich,’ says he, ‘for it mayn’t last, 
you knew.’ 

‘So that was the way Marianne Deny 
came to have her telescope. She said the 
old home’d last out her time and was 
good enough, and she didn’t want it fixeg 
over, and that she’d aiways done for her. 
self and hoped she always should; but 
the thing she had Jonged for all her life 
was to get to know something more 
about the stars. Soif Tom really meant 
what he said, and wanted to sperd his 
money on her, and had it to spend, why, 
he should give her a telescope. It wag 
the thing in all the world that she wished 
for, and the only thing. 

‘*T guess Tom thought it rather funny, 
but he wanted to please her; and he didn’t 
say anything, only looked sort of queer, 
He went down to Cambridge—or wher- 
ever it is that they sell telescopes—and he 
got the best one he could; six inches 
across it was—as big as the house would 
bear. Then there was a great time build- 
ing the observatory and making the wall 
strong enough to bear; but at last it was 
all done, and Marianne could turn her 
telescope to this side and that, and * sweep 
the heavens,’ as she called it. Poor soul! 
she never had been much of a hand at 
sweeping, but this kind of sweeping 
seemed to suit her. 

‘*I do really believe she was the best 
contented woman in this town when it 
was all ready. She used to go up into 
the tower the minute the sun was down 
to be all ready, and she could sit up as 
late as she liked ; there was no one now 
to hinder. Then all the learned peuple 
that came to stay at the Old Beach heard 
about the telescope, and used to drive 
over to see itand talk about it. It was 
the first time she had ever got in with her 
kind of folks, and it did her lots of good, 
I can tell you. 

‘There was one Professor at the Beach 
that came quite often, and I guess he 
taught her how to use the telescope better 
than she knew how at first. Anyhow, all 
that summer and fall and way down into 
the winter she sat up in that place, taking 
solid comfort. I said then, and [ say now, 
that I never saw but one woman in the 
world who knew when she had got her 
wish and was perfectly satisfied about it, 
and that was Marianne Denny. She 
did!” 

‘* Did she ever take you up to look 
through the telescope?” 

‘* Yes, two or three times. She’d have 
done itoftener if Ihad wanted to. Mari- 
anne was always for sharing with other 
people. She showed me a nebuly—a ring 
nebuly I think she said it was—little 
shiny scars which you can’t see without & 
telescope. It didn’t interest me much, 
except as things do interest you that you 
can’t seealways. I liked the star with a 
ring that looks like aschool-globe a great 
deal better, but Marianne didn’t seem to 
think much of that. She said quite little 
telescopes showed it; butit needed a big 
one like hers to show the nebuly. I 


‘didn’t careasnap for the nebuly, butl 


did care for seeing Marianne so pleased. 
She actually looked younger, and she used 
to talk about the ‘summer constellations’ 
and how she was going to enjoy them, 
never thinking, peor dear, how it was to 
be.” 

‘* Why, what happened ?” 

‘‘ Oh, she died. It was the very May 
after the telescopecame. She didn’t have 
it quite a year. It did seem too bad! I 
shall always think that staying up in that 
cold place so much hurt her.” 

‘* What a pity! Wasshe sorry to go?” 

“No; I don’t think she was. I recol- 
lect her saying one day when I was sit- 
ting by her, ‘ You needn’t feel bad about 
me, Alice. Some people die and never 2 
all their lives have their wish granted. 
I’ve had mine. Heaven has been brought 
close to me all this year, And [ know 
just how wonderful it is and how satisfy- 
ing; and now Iam going nearer still to 
it. No one will miss me much, and I am 
content, only I wish I could know that 
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body will enjoy my dear telescope 
much as I have done.’” 
« And did anybody ?” 
“My dear,not asoul has looked through 
since that day! Tom wasout in Cali- 
fornia and his mine didn’t pan out as he 
ted, they say, so he isn’t so mighty 
rich, afterall. And Mr. Brown,the baker, 
pought the place. His first idea was to 
1 the observatory down, but he found 
pe couldn’t without pulling down the 
pouse, 80 he just locked it up, and no 
ever goesup there. Poor Marianne! 
jwonder if she knows. 

«Jtseems alot of money for just that 
jittle while ” she added reflectively, as she 
ajed ” her stocking. ‘‘ Yet I can’t find 
jin my heart to besorry about it either. 
tt} did make Marianne Denny so very 
happy just for that year.” 

[glanced up at the knobby dome where 
the disused telescope was rusting its days 
away. The sunset glinted in its closed 
panes and tinged them with a fiery pink. 
[thought of the brave patience of the 
denied and narrow life which had ended 
jn that one year of perfect satisfaction 
and neither could I find itin my heart to 
besorry for the expenditure of Tom 
Burns’s money. 

NORTHEAST HARBOR, ME. 
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THEY ARE SEVEN. 


BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


“How many roses are there, dear ?”’ 
I asked a little maid. 

“Seven,’’ she answered, counting them 
With eyes demurely staid. 








“Why, no, dear; one has fallen down 
Here on the shelf, you see; 

And standing in the pretty vase 
Together there are three. 


“The other three are in the glass, 
Only reflected there.”’ 

She looked and nodded in assent, 
That little maiden fair. 


‘Three in the vase, one fallen down, 
And in the mirror three; 

Add them together, Auntie dear ; 
There will be seven, you see.”’ 


I took the vase down from the shelf. 
“Now, Annie, come, look here : 

Only.four roses with them all 
Together—that is clear.”’ 


With eyes serene, and far more calm 
Than Wordsworth’s little maid, 

Sweet Annie heard my protest through, 
And listened undismayed. 


“Tf I were you,” she gently said, 
With blue eyes raised to heaven, 
“Td put them back there on the shelf, 
And then there would be seven.”’ 


And after all, is she not right ” 
It’s just the point of view; 
A grateful heart knows how to make 
One blessing seem like two. 
New York City. 
A YOUNG ANGEL AND A YOUNG 
GIRL. 








BY JEAN INGELOW. 


** But he and his eight hundred 
Shall plow the wave no more.” 


You have never been in Australia? So 
I perceive; you would not speak of it so 
dispassionately if you had. While we 
are out there we always think of England 
%& home; but when we have returned to 
our own island Australia draws us, so 
that many are fain to go out there again 
and not to return any more. 

I spent part of my sweet youth there, 
and had many joys, and not a few ad- 
Ventures. Once I was lost in the bush. 
It was just at Christmas time—not a 
Christmas like ours, cold and snowy. 
Christmas in Australia is the most beau- 
tiful part of the year. 

Yes, I was lost; but I have never been 
able to understand how it came to pass, 
and I had wandered about for a whole day 
before I could believe it. 

My two brothers had lived in that lo- 
Cality for some years, and knew it well; 
but I had not been with them long when 
We went out together one morning early 

ause I wanted tosee acolony of ground 
Parrots which had their nests in some 
blue gum trees not half a mile from our 
wtiOn, 


We came just to the outskirts of a por- 
tion of forest. Great cinnamon-colored 
shafts, before they began to branch, shot 
up between two and three hundred feet. 
The ground underneath was thickly 
adorned with the birds who looked like 
gaudy flowers, till we approached, when 
they began to run about fluttering and 
half flying. We sat down and ate some 
fruit; then my brothers went on to in- 
spect a flock which was at a distant part 
of the station, and, pointing out the roof 
of our own house, they told me never to 
lose sight of it, and wished me to begin 
walking home at once. 

And so I did; but I was beguiled by the 
beauty of some flowering bushes. The 
clump was a good deal taller than I was. 
I gathered a handful of flowers and must 
have forgotten myself, and walked round 
it. Then, never doubting that I had come 
back again, or rather so taking it for 
granted as not to think at all I walked on. 
Just as I was considering that the way 
was long, it flashed upon me that the sun 
was behind instead of before me—and 
where was the house? I could hardly be- 
lieve it, but the house was not to be seen. 
Isaw another forest where I expected it to 
stand, and it seemed too, that for some 
little time I had been descending into a 
shallow valley; but the house was on a 
rise. At last I discerned, as I felt sure, the 
very thicket of those flowering shrubs at 
which I had stopped, and I went joyfully 
back to them, knowing that from thence 
the house was plalnly visible. Before I 
reached those bushes I knew they were 
not the same. The whole country was 
opening out before me, hills were nearer, 
forests were denser; but they all looked 
like that spur of forest that I had come 
from, and gaze asI would the house was 
visible nowhere. 

At last, after wandering many hours 
and never giving -up hope, I came to wa- 
ter, and this,tho Iwas sorely athirst, 
made the tears roll down my cheeks, 
forI knewthen beyond a doubt that I 
must be many miles from home. 

I drank, and at sunset sat down spent 
with fatigue. It was under a grove of eu- 
calyptus trees. Strange to say the time did 
not seem long, tho I never slept the whole 
nigbt through. The moon was so bright 
that no stars could be seen, and every 
leaf above my head struck by her beams 
looked as pale and nearly as lustrous as 
silver. As soon as the twilight before 
dawn appeared, and it is very short there, 
I looked out again all over the bush, hop- 
ing to see smoke, for I felt sure that fires 
would be lighted to guide me. I went 
and got some water, thea came back to 
my place. I knew not which way to 
walk; the undulating country where it 
was open was covered with the same 
bush. The forests rose each about half- 
way up the hills, and one was like an- 
other. 

I determined to sit still, for I might, if 
I walked, be at every step going further 
from home. I did sitfor many hours and 
sometimes tried to pray; then suddenly 
terror got the better of me. I started up. 
The sun was now very hot;I ran this way 
and that way, wrung my hands and cried 
out, and then sank exhausted in the first 
shade I came to. 

At least there was water. I kept near 
that and could bardly believe that this 
was the second evening, but it was, and 
the sun set and the moon rose. 

The sun set again and the moon rose. 
I do not remember much of that day: I 
was very faint, my shoes were wearing 
out fast. But I had been all day near the 
water. I should not die of thirst, but I 
saw no print of the feet of a flock near it; 
no hope. Only wild creatures drank 
there. 

I said the moon rose. I sat leaning 
against the great trunk of an acacia tree 
with my head bowed down, and Islept. 

I was so faint and yet I slept, and after- 
ward I appeared to know that some one 
was sitting near me; but I could not tell 
what it was. 

Then I saw something in the twilight, 
for the moon was overclouded, and the 
stars which began to appear did not give 
much light. s 

A figure. Itseemed to be of the color 





Iwas aware that some kind of influ- 
ence passed over from this figure to me, 
an influence which it intended, I think, 
to exercise. I must have been awake 
when I said: “I shall soon die, so why 
should I be afraid to speak? I do not 
think you are a man?’ And that 
which sat near me answered: ‘‘ No, Iam 
not; but I was sent down to comfort you 
because you think you are lost.” 

‘‘Think I am lost,” I repeated very 
faintly, ‘‘I know it. I have been lost in 
this bush for more than two days—but it 
comforts me to hear you talk ; the words 
sound strange to me, but you must be 
speaking English, for I understand per- 
fectly what you say.” 

‘* No,” he answered, ‘‘I do not speak 
English ; but those who hear me can un- 
derstand, because it is the language that 
all your speech comes from, But youare 
not lost. No! He who is the Head of 
your race knows where you are. He 
pointed you out to me and sent me down 
with a message. I was to tell you 
so.” 

And then the moon came out. She was 
at the full. It was almostas light as day, 
and tho I was afraid I dared to turn as he 
sat beside me, and look at him. He 
looked like a young man, strong and tall; 
his raiment seemed to be white, but the 
face comforted me. I looked, and then 
being obliged to speak my thought, I fal- 
tered : 

‘*Truly your face is not like any face 
I have seen hitherto. I think you are 
fully grown. But you look very young. 
Why should I care to ask? Itis your 
presence makes me utter my stray 
thoughts, or perhaps it is thatI shall soon 
die. Yes, I do wish I could know how 
old you are.” 

‘“‘T am young,” he answered; ‘‘ but I 
scarcely know how to tell my age 1n your 
time because you count by the sun. I 
was made when that Greek—you know— 
Alexander, whom men call The Great’”— 

**What!” I exclaimed, interrupting— 
‘* what is it that you say ?” 

‘** Yes, I was made,” he went on, ‘‘ when 
that Greek was besieging Tyre—Tyre on 
the Island.” 

‘*Oh, your talk is strange,” J said. 

‘*T was made, with several others,” he 
continued, ‘‘to help with the children. 
They were cruel, those conquerors; they 
had brazen armor all over their breasts 
and thighs. The Greek made a causeway 
—do you understand?—and it reached 
across the shallow sea from the old Tyre 
tothe new. Hundreds and thousands of 
children died in the siege. That is the 
first thing [ remember; I helped to carry 
them up.” 

Then my next thought, and I had to ut- 
ter it, was: 

‘* Why, that must be nearly three thou- 
sand years ago! Oh, you are very old, 
then—what! help at the siege of Tyre?” 

** Yes,” he went on, ‘‘I did when I was 
new. That causeway through the sea took 
seven months to build. The Greek had 
torn up for it the timbers and stone and 
bricks and ruined houses of old Tyre, and 
it was built out into the water while the 
Tyrians fled away in their ships. it was 
a city full of costly things ; fine with sil- 
ver and beaten gold and precious mer 
chandise, and, being new created, I won- 
dered at their ships, which were not 
alive, and yet could move. 

‘* They saved some of their women and 
a few children in the ships. These were 
fine !—carved, enriched with gold and 
silver, and their sails all manner of colors. 
They stole out at dawn under cover of the 
great walls, while the Greek ground his 
teeth and their sailors sang at the oar. 
Those fair fleets were comparable—almost 
comparable—for glory and beauty to the 
flocks of birds we have in Heaven. 

‘*T was well pleased to see them escape 
when they glistened in the morning sun.” 

While he spoke the moon set and day 
dawned. I was awake. This Angel, or 
this vision of an Angel, did not fade. I 
saw it more distinctly than ever. Then I 
looked up into the blue-leaved eucalyptus 
trees; thousands and thousands of the 
flowers hung their pale filaments over- 
head, and flocks of white paroquets woke 
and, bustling and screaming, flew outand 


aware of an unusual Presence under- 
neath. 

When I saw the face plain‘y I was the 
more afraid. There was no hurry in it; 
he was so calm. I felt that he might be 
come to fetch me also; and as the long 
low sunbeams shot in among the living 
birds and rich-colored flowers, I trembled 
and was not able to endure his silence. 
‘*Talk to me again, O most beautiful!” 
I entreated. ‘‘Tell me of other great 
things you have done—but not so very 
long ago; when I hear your voice Iam 
not so very much afraid.” 

Presently, while for faintness I scarcely 
knew where we were, I heard him in the 
midst of telling me somethivg more; it 
seemed to be about another ship. 

I thought he had been talking some 
time. ‘It was close to the Island,” he 
was sayirg when I revived; ‘‘that great 
Island far away which is the headquarters 
of your nation. And this was a very 
great ship: seven of us were sent down. 
We knew we had to do with that ship; 
but the day was perfectly calm, and she 
was lying at anchorclose in shore. We 
settled on the rigging. The ship’s com- 
pany were almost all below at their mid- 
day meal, andevery port wasopen. Only 
«a few shipwrights were at work on her 
sides, and they had keeled the ship over.” 
Here he paused. ‘‘ Are youso faint?’ I 
presently heard him say, fur my head was 
bent and I could not raise it. 

**T am faint, shall I die soon?’ I found 
strength enough to say. 

‘“*I do not know,” he answered; “ but I 
know that you are to have your choice.” 
I amsure that I was awake when he 
said this, and he went on: ‘‘ You will go, 
but I know not when, to the home I came 
from, or you will go to your home here 
with your own people.” 

‘* Can youthen guide me to my home 
here?’ I inquired. 

** No,” heanswered, ‘I cannot.” 

I cannot tell if it was surprise at his 
words or whether it was the mere sound 
of his voice which gave me strength, as it 
had done before; but I was able to sit up; 
I felt very much confused and had a great 
dread of that voyage which he might be 
about to take me; moreover, I could not 
understand his words. 

“Let me think afterward,” I en- 
treated; ‘‘ tell me now about that ship.” 

‘*She keeled over,” he went on. “It 
was in the sunshine of a calm at noon; 
the water came in at all her ports and 
she went down, sank with all her eight 
hundred down below, and not one was 
saved. 

‘* We rose from the rigging where we 
had settled and hovered over her as she 
went under. We heard cries below—but 
oh! for so short a time—even her tall 
masts went under. 

‘Then we knew why we had been 
sent,” 

The vision of an Angel was moved as 
he told me this. He paused. 

‘*That was sad,” I said, faintly, ‘‘ and 
they had no time? Iam sorry.” 

‘“*None,” he answered; ‘‘ and very soon 
we saw the souls coming up and floating 
on the surface of the water; they were 
amazed and in great fear. Many of them 
did not know they were dead.” 

‘* Saw the souls,” Iexclaimed, almost 
strong again through astonishment. 
‘*Why, what were they like?” 

‘“*Some of them,” he replied, ‘‘ were 
like gray moths nearly of the size of a 
dove. 

‘*We collected them and set them on our 
shoulders, and on our arms to take care 
of them.” 

‘*Oh,” I said, ‘‘ your words are strange. 
I am affrighted—and what were the 
others like?” 

‘**T shall not tell you,” he replied; ‘‘ and 
besides, there are other matters of which 
to speak,” 

When I heard this I began to weep. 

“Tt was said above,” he went on *‘ that 
you might choose. This was said when 
I was sent down, that you might know 
you were not lost.” 

I said: ‘‘ Will He, whom I love and fear, 
be displeased if I do not go with yon?” 

**No,” he still answered; ‘‘ you have 
leave to choose.” 








ef the twilight. 


flew down without appearing to be at all 


‘‘Surely, I had better go, I cannot 
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live long thus. The bitterness since you 
have been here is almost past. Give me 
a few moments to think. Shall I ever 
see that sun again?” I looked about me. 
Long,low beams shot among those tower- 
ing trees. How beautiful they appeared 
to my fading eyes. 

‘** Is it not best to go?” I murmured—but 
what was that? Surely it was a far-off 
voice, a distant shout! With a wild pas- 
sion of longing, I listened, and even while 
I gazed the figure beside me grew faint. 

I saw the bush-flower through it—and 
oh !—something more. 

** You have chosen,” it said; and that 
same instant it vanished utterly away. 
My eyes were fixed on that portion of the 
bush which its figure, as it sat by me. be- 
fore beginning to fade, had concealed. 

I saw two horsemen and two men walk- 
ing beside them and knew they had come 
out to search for me, and I was able to 
stand up and cry’out with all the power 
of a hope which had been so long de- 
ferred. 

Yes, they found me, and fed me, and 
after a while set me on one of the horses 
and took me home. But I often ponder 
on that visit in the night, and long for 
such a presence again. The world has 
been dull since I had it, and I have always 
been sure it was not a dream. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
satcialinaieencseiligion 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles,’ Tae INDEPENDENT, New York. 





BURIED BIRDs. 


1. We met on our tour a company of trav- 
elers living 1n tents. 

2, Little John in his thirst had been 
drinking from a can he thought held milk, 
but was some kind of liquor. 

3. Poor little girl! she was crying bitterly 
and was wandering about in despair at 
being lost. 

4. We found that Alfred had been caught 
in a mountain storm, and was almost fam- 
ished with hunger. 

5. He had wandered away from the party 
and had given himself up for lost. 

6. He was generally a bright, sharp young 
fellow, but very careless, and he almost paid 
for his recklessness with his life. 

7. Elsie has begun knitting a purse for the 
fair, but it is doubtful if she finishes it. 

8. Sheisfull of good designs, and is smart 
in her way, but never perseveres in her pur- 
poses. 

9. It is very seldom a visitor stays at the 
Holden’s lopg, I wonder what is the reason 
of this ? 

10. It gives rise to such awkward ques- 
tions sometimes that I have really pitied 
Minnie Holden. 

11. I have heard that Mr. Smith will not 
rebuild his wall, owing to the high price of 
labor. 

12. I never knew Delia to be so late, al- 
though it may be possible that she stopped 
at the Brownes’ and they persuaded her to 
stop to tea. M. 


CONVERSATION OF WORDS RELATED BY 
SOUND. 

First word, ‘‘ I am existing,”’ 

Second word, ‘‘I arn an insect.” 

First word, ‘‘ I ama color,” 

Second word, ** I am finished.” 

First word, ‘I am an exclamation,”’ 

Second word, ‘‘ I am indebted.” 

First word, *‘ I am to shoot arrows with,”’ 

Second word, ** I am a gallant.” 

First word, “Iam to goin haste,”’ 

Second word, ‘‘I am elevated.”’ 

First word, ‘“‘ lam a call to attention,” 

Second word, I am atool.” 

First word, ‘‘ I am the whole amount,”’ 

Second word, ‘* I am a part.” 

First word, ‘‘ I am opposite the wind,”’ 

Second word, ‘‘ I am a meadow.”’ 


DIAMOND IN RHOMBOID., 


First across, youpg women. 

Second, to play on an instrument without 
method. 

Third. a sweet substance. 

Fourth, a woman’s title. 

Fifth, a writer’s name. 
Down words. 

First, a consonant. 

Second, even. 

Third, a band instrument. 

Fourth, a sweet substance. 

Fifth, created. 








Sixth, made haste. 

Seventh, appellation a child gives its 
parent. 

Eighth, a consonant. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
* * * 


* 
* * 
* 


* * *k* * * 


es 2d 


* 

* * * * 

* & * 

Upper word across: Summer time. 
%. A title. 
3. A part of the day. 
4. A place in Palestine. 
5. Not industrious. 
6 Not distant. 
7. Instruments of war. 
The initials and finals, pleasant ways. 


B. 
CONJOINED DIAMONDS. 


% 
% oa x x 
* x % + H * x % * 
* * % * * % 
x * % tt 
* * 


Upper diamond : 1. A consonant; 2, min- 
eral; 3, wide; 4, a part of the head; 5,a 
consonant. 

Right hand: 1. A vowel; 2, the whole; 
3, comparative age; 4, guided; 5, a conso- 
nant, 

Lower: 1. A vowel; 2, cunning; 3, a 
weapon for a bow; 4, a weight: 5, a conso- 
nant. 

Left hand: 1. A consonant; 2, one of a 
band of Indians; 3, wager; 4, to lengthen; 
5, a vowel. 

The central word across is one who holds 


pledges. 
The central word down is a broad instru- 
ment to break land. H, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 20th. 
BURIED WORDS BY NUMBERS. 

1. Comb-at-able; 2, o-pi-ate: 3, character- 
is-tic; 4, o-me-let; 5, cat-a-comb; 6, be-to- 
ken; 7, ben-i-son; 8, bar-i-tone; 9, term-I- 
nation: 10, char-i-table. 

BROKEN WORDS. 

1. March-ed; 2, winds-ail; 3, and-irons; 4, 
May-bloom; 5, sun-dry; 6, make-peace; 7, 
clothes-line; 8, white-ned; 9, and ante; 10, 
maids-tone; 11, dun-fish. 

March winds and May sun 
Make clothes white and maids dun. 





Selections. 
HOW DEER FORESTS ARE MADE 
IN SCOTLAND. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS PENNELL. 





MANY villages were cleared when the 
great deer forest of Harris was extended, 
not so many yearsago. The people were 
turned from homes where they had al- 
ways lived, the old with the young, and 
women about to become mothers. Migh- 
landers loved their land. Many went 
back again and again, even after their 
cottages were but black piles of ruin. Be- 
cause he evicts tenants who will not pay 
their rent, the Irish landlord is called 
cruel. The evicted in the Hebrides are 
those who interfere with the landlord’s 
convenience or amusement. The rent has 
nothing to do with it. And yet of 
scotch evictions comparatively little has 
been heard. Journalists skilled in their 
trade have published abroad,from one end 
of the land to the other, the tale of Irish 
wrongs. But who knows the injustice that 
has been done in Scotland in order-to lay 
waste broad tracts of good ground? ‘I 
wili tell you how Rodil was cleared,” said 
John McDiarmid, of Scalpa, to the Com- 
missioners. ‘‘There were one hundred 
and fifty hearths in Rodil. Forty. of 
these paid rent. When young Macleod 
(the landlord) came home with his newly 
married wife to Rodil, he went away to 
show his wife the place, and twenty of 
the women of Rodil came and met them, 
and danced a reel before them, so glad 
were they to see them. By the time the 
year was out—twelve months from that 
day—these twenty women were weeping 
and wailing, their houses being unroofed 
and their fires quenched by the orders of 
the estate. I could not say who was to 
blame, but before the year was out one 
hundred and fifty fires were quenched.” 

As in Rodil, so it was where now 
stretches the deer forest of Harris— 
wherever, indeed, deer are hunted in the 
Highlands. Whoever wants to learn 
the nature of some of the blessings which 
come to the many from the proprietary 
power and right of the few—a right and 
power to which the Duke of Argyll refers 








all advance in the Highlands—let him 
read the ‘* History of the Highland Clear- 
ances,” as told by Alexander Mackenzie, 
the ‘‘Gloomy Memories of the High- 
lands,” by Donald Macleod, himself one 
of the evicted. Their story is too cruel 
for me to tell again. Their country was 
desolate; their cities were burned with 
fire; their land, strangers devoured it in 
their presence, and it was desolate. Never 
did Negro slaves in the South fare as did 
the Highland men and women clear- 
ed from the glens and valleys of Suther- 
land, Slavesat least represented so much 
money ; but the crofter was and is less 
valuable to the laird than his sheep and 
his deer. Slaves could be sold. This was 
the one thing which the landlord, despite 
all his rights, could not do with his 
crofters. He could starve themand their 
families, turn them adritt, burn their 
cottages, chase them over seas, there, per- 
haps,to meet anew starvation, disease and 
death. From every part of the High- 
lauds and Islands, from Ross and Argyll- 
shire, as from Sutherland, hundreds and 
thousands were forced to fly, whether 
they would or no. 

And with those who stayed at home, 
how fared it? The evicted squatted, we 
would say, on the crofts of friends and 
relations in other parts of the estate. 
There was no place else for them to go. 
When there they sought to solve the bit- 
terest problem of life—how to make that 
which is but enough for one, serve for 
two—and therein were unsuccessful. The 
landlord washed his hands of them and 
their poverty. They had brought it upon 
themselves, he reasoned; if crofts were 
overcrowded, the fault was theirs. You 
might as well force a man into the jungle 
or swamp reeking with malaria; and then, 
when he is stricken, upbraid him for 
living in such a hot-bed of fever. Mr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace does not exagger- 
ate whon he says: ‘“ For a parallel to this 
monstrous power of the land-owner, under 
which life and property are eutirely at 
his mercy, we must go back to medieval 
or to the days when serfdom, not having 
been abolished, the Russian noble was 
armed with despotic authority, while the 
more pitiful results of this landlord 
tyranny, the wide devastation of culti- 
vated lands, the heartless burning of 
houses, the reckless creation of pauper- 
ism and misery out of well-being and 
contentment, could only be expected 
under the rule of Turkish sultans or 
greedy and cruel pashas.” 

Emigration is the principal remedy sug- 
gested. The landlords of old enforced it, 
and now, for very shame, are content to 
commend it. It would leave them alone 
with their sheep and their game. If the 
only Highlanders were the gillies and 
shepherds, there would bean end of both- 
ersome tales of wrongs, rousing the sym- 
pathy of the public. The real reason for 
emigration is that ‘‘any remedies which 
might be expected from land law reform 





A CORRESPONDENT writing to an ex- 
change, some weeks ago, from the City of 
Mexico says: ‘“‘ I saw* Don Porfirlo,’ as the 

eople familiarly call the President, in the 
orest of Chapultepec this morning. He 
was mounted on a handsome horse, wore a 
black cutaway coat, riding trousers, top- 
boots, and a tall, shiny hat, and was as 
handsome a figure on horseback as he is on 
foot, which is saying a good deal, as Gen- 
eral Diaz isa very noble looking man. He 
rides with grace and ease. 





—. 
or land acts will be and are likely to be 
long deferred, while in the mean time the 
people are dying like dogs from Starva- 
tion.”—Harper's Magazine. 
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"HEALTH BETTER THAN WEA LTH, 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artif 





Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. DUN 
331 Lexineton Ave.. Cor. 39th Street New York. 





are hustling around for your share of the world’s 
good gifts, and it’s hard work: think of something else. 


This constant work will tell sometime—perhaps it has already— 
and nervousness, sleeplessness, neuralgic and rheumatic aches and 
pains are part of the “good gifts” your hustling has won. 


if you are that way, let us give you a prescription—no charge 
for the prescription, though it will cost a dollar to have it filled by 


your druggist. 


* PAINE’S CELERY COMPOUND oj 


Sig. Use according to directions. 


All druggists keep it. 


It will strengthen your nerves, tone up 


your whole system, and make you bless us for prescribing this great 


nerve tonic. 


Be sure to get the genuine, prepared only by WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


urlington, Vt, 





KNOX’S HATS. 


Absolutely Perfect. 
FALL SHAPES ARE READY. 


212 Broadway, cor. Fulton Street, 
194 Fifth Avenue, Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


193 State Street, Chicago, under Palmer He 
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BE SURE AND ORDER THE 


“Rochester” Lamp. 


IT 1S THE BEST 
LAMP MADE. 


It gives a pure licht, equal 
in power to three gas-jets It 
1s non-expiosive. It does not 
break or smoke chimneys. 
You do not have to trim the 
vick. The litht is put out 
without blowing down or re- 
moving the chimney. /t isso 
mm constructed thatif any 

art is broken that part can 

e replaced ata small cost— 
this is important, as other 
lamps must be thrown away. 
it is the perfection of Kero- 
sene Lamps. 


EVERY STUDENT 
SHOULD HAVE IT. 


If not for salein your vicin- 
ity we will, on, teorint of 
sip? or freight( weight, boxed, about 25 Ibs 

wee desirable stand lamp. ail complete, with 10-inch 
‘ude and extra chimney and wicks. e make 
Hout 1,000 Styles ef Stand and Hanging 
lamps. 

Our Mammoth Size, 300 Candle-Power, 
is without Rival for 


CHURCHES, STORES, ETC. 
Costs Less THAN ONE CENT PER Hov R. 


Wicked, Instantly Extinguished, 
pesily Verfec tly Cool. 
M nan FACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


10 & 12 College Place, New York. 
prsave this card. Call, if you can, Send for cir- 


gEWANDO’S 
EPP A ABO 
French Dyeingand Cleansing 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 TEMPLE PLAC2, BOSTON: 
2 WEST MTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 
Goods sent by MAIL or EXPRESS, 


GARMENTS CL Lean D AND DYED 
OL 
FINEST won IN THE COUNTRY. 
Branch offices and agencies in all large 
cities in the East, Mention THE INDEP«&NDENT. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
E(THER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


STEAM ENGINES: 


Upright — — 
Stati 


Portable and Sem: Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilastrated Pamphlet Free. Address 

WJAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
2 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 






















or +110 Liberty 8t.. New York. 
PATENT 


SUPREME 


~YEOMAN’S _ 
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CLOSED. 


Woven Wire, Spiral and Supporting Springs. 


Ask your dealer for them; if he has not got 
them send to or cal! on 


E. YEOMAN, 7E:téxésitt 


Send for Catalogue. 


INDREWS MANUFACTURING CO. |. --- 


686 Broadway, New York, 


IMPROVED SEATING 
FOR 
CHURCHES, 
CHAPEL 
LECTURE- 
ROOMS, 


SA BBATH- 
SCHOOLS, etc. 











Sixty styles of Fold- 
ing and Connected 









Chairs and Settees, 
With Arm and Foot 
Rests, Book, Umbrella, 


Coat, and Hat Ra °ks. 


Full particulars and 
information by mail 
2 application. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING c0., 
686 Broadway, New York, 


4. H. ANDREWS & CO., 195 Wabash 
Ave., Chicage; Post and Stockton Sts,, 
San Francisco. 

ee 





ee 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Pros. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 














AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





TWO BOOKS which form a COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY. 
BY THE REV. W. H. BURBANK. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 25.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-NEGATIVE PROCESSES. 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING METHODS.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 22.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-PRINTING PROCESSES. 


(= Send for Scovill’s Book Catalogue. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 


Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 
Established in 1802. W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


a : bi Fn [ETHIA WATER 


A Powerful NERVOUS TONIC, it isa wonderful Restorative in Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion and A ffections cenerally of the NERVOUSSYSTEM. It 
is both a Remedy fer and Preventive of Mental and Physical Prostration from overwork, 
It is par excellence a Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Gout, Rheumatism, Kheumatic 
Gout, Acid Dyspepsia. Malariai Poisoning, etc, Prescribed and indorsed by Dr. J. Marion Sims, 
of New York; Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York; Dr. Roberts Bartholow, M.A., LL.D., of Philadelphia; Dr. 
Alfred Loomis, of New York City, etc., etc. Water in Cases of one dozen half-galion bottles, $5 per case 
at the Springs. 


THOS. F. COODE, Prop’ r, BUFFALO LITAIA SPRINCS, VA. 


in THE PARKER GUN. 
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STRONGEST AND BEST SHOOTING 0h MADE. 
PARKER BROS., Makers, Meriden, Ct. 
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IRE AND 
AT HOLESALE, 


We will furnish you wi with a first-class Safe, beautifally 


finished and lettered with name, at $12 and upwards. |$ 
DEATH TO HIGH YFRICHS 
Wanted names and addresses of all who hnve mo safes. 
— ye peg no \ = to agents, but sell direct to the user 
west Wholesale Prices. Every ane is guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogue and mention this pape 
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WE ARE 
HEADQUARTERS. 


SEND FOR OUR 


1 1888 BE 8. 
The Unexcelled Fire’ ire WorksCo., 


9 and it PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





TRAVEL. 





The Travels of the Bontramont and Gor- 
an Families, A charming romance illustrative 
of blorida scenes and southern life, sent free on receipt 
of postage (four cents), 0. McCORMICK, General 
Passenger Agent Monon Route. Chicago, Ills. 




















RAY MOND’S| 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


fA party will leave “Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, Monday, October Sth, for a 
Grand Tour of 61 Days, through the 


PACIFIC, NORTHWEST AND CALI- 
FORNIA. 


mi. tr ip —— 2 delightful journey over the 

Eatire sength of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, a voyage on Puget Sound, another on 
the Columbia River, an overland railway journey by 
the magnificent Mount Shasta Route from Oregon to 
California, and visits to all the leading Pacitic Coast 
resorts from Victoria to San Diego—from British 
Columbia to the Mexican boundary. Return 
Tickets good until July, 


On the same date (Monday, October 8th) a party will 
leave Boston for a Grand Trip Direct to 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

This tripeis intenved for persons who desire to 
reach Southern California by adirect route and as 
expeditiously as may be consistent with perfect com- 
fort. The halts by the way are intended for rest. 
The tickets sapely every needed comfort during the 
transits to and from California, including sleeping- 
car accommodations, meals, transfers and board at 
hotels, but seave the holaers to dispose of their time 
in California in accordance with their own prefer- 
ences. Keturn Tickets Good until July. with 
a Choice of Five Different eutes Eastward 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

In addition to the above, there will “ an excursion 
to Colorado, October sth. 

Seventh Annual series of Winter Excur- 
sions to California; November sth; December 
fth; January 7th and bere February 7th, llth and 
25th; and March 7th and lith. 

Annual Winter ard Spring Tours through the 
Southern “tates, Mexico and California: 
January Mth and February llth; and ‘arnag™ the 
Southern States and Mexico, March 11 

W. RAYMOND. 1. A. WHiTCOMB. 


v3? Send for Soqoetytive circular (designating the 
particular trip desi 


RAYWOND & Bestons 
296 Washinaten St., be ate 
257 Broadway, ork. 
111 Fo, Ninth ‘oe, Pelidelphia. 


The e Santa Fe Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8/00 
miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
“ best built railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
line mavens been selected). 

e passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
a finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 
eeage ce ar tothe rear Pullman, These trains are 
nage with electric lampsand heated with steam 
from the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 
est degree of safety, coupled with the greatest com- 
fort and elegance of avy reway train on e«rth. The 
ticket acents throughout the East are already sup- 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RV 


Its main ¢ tos and eo include CHivaGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CHDAK 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Island Route.”* 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
ang St. Jodeph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TO HERINGTO. 


KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapelis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 

“*“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 





tion, apply at any Coupon or 
E.ST.JOHN, &.A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen Skt, & Pass. Agh 
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TO THOSE WHO ARE NOT SUBSCRIBERS. 


As this number of Taz Iyperenpent will go to many thousands of read- 





ers who are not on our list of subscribers, we desire to say a few words to 
Tue InpEPENDENT is conceded to be the fore- 
most religious journal of the country. The London Spectator and Pall 
Mali Gazette call it such, The Springfield Republican, The Boston Adver- 
tiser, The Sunday School Times refer to it in a similar manner, President 


them concerning the paper. 


Patton, of Princeton College thus characterized it only last week in address- 
ing the students, at the opening of the college year; some proclaim, others 
admit, and no one denies the pre-eminence of Tue InpEPENDENT as a religious 
newspaper. The best religious writers of the country are among our con- 
tributors. They include a score of Bishops—Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Cathelic—Doctors of Divinity in every denomination, the Presi- 
dents of our leading colleges, the most distinguished professors of our 
theological seminaries, Jewish Rabbis, etc., etc. Our religious departments 
are of positive value to ministers, scholars and laymen of every denomina- 
tion and creed. In “ Religious Intelligence” is recorded everything of im- 
portance that transpires in the religious world; “ Missions,” “ Biblical Re- 
search,” “‘ Sunday-school,” and “ Ministerial Register,” as the titles indicate, 
are departments of special religious or theological interest. 

The literary features of THe INDEPENDENT are in no way second to its 
religious features. In this field also our contributors are unsurpassed. 
Some paper has said that Taz InpepEenpent publishes more good poetry than 
any magazine or periodical in the United States. Be that as it may, we 
certainly spare neither effort nor money to secure the best poems by the 
During the past six months we have 
published poems by “Carmen Sylva” (Queen of Rumania), J. G. Whittier, 
R. H. Stoddard, E. C. Stedman, Sir Edwin Arnold, Joaquin Miller, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Margaret Deland, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edith M. Thomas, 


Edmund Gosse, A. Mary F. Robinson, and many other well-known poets. 


best writers in this and all countries. 


And we have published within the same period literary articles by T. W. 
Higginson, James Payn, Andrew Lang, Maurice Thompson, R. H. Stoddard, 
Isabel F. Hapgood, Jean Ingelow, Joaquin Miller, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
H. H. Boyesen and others. Our list of story-writers is equally eminent. In 
this connection we must also speak of our department of “ Literature.” For 
this department we have two editors and nearly a score of editorial con- 
tributors, each in his special line. Every book and publication of promi- 
nence gets its due notice and criticism in this department. ~We devote from 
three to six pages to this department weekly. 

There is still another feature of Tue InpErenpENT that calls for special 
mention. It devotes a large amount of space every week to the discussion, 
in its editorial department of “ Financial” and in its contributors’ columns, 
to the most important political, financial and economic questions of the 
hour. We are at present publishing the most important series of Tariff 
articles that has appeared anywhere, the value of the series being largely 
due to the fact that we give in each issue one article by a Protectionist and 
one by a Free Trader. Among those who have contributed to this series 
during the summer are Congressmen Reed, W. C. P. Breckinridge, Lodge, 
Long, Professors Sumner, Perry, Thompson, Richmond M. Smith, Editors 
Godkin, Porter and others. These articles are to continue during the cam- 
paign. We shall also publish at an early date two articles on President 
Cleveland’s Civil Service Record, the one upholding and the other condemn- 
ing his course. We are not yet at liberty to publish the names of the 
authors of these articles, but the articles, we know, will be the most impor- 
tant ones that have appeared on the subject. The above indicates what we 
are doing in the field of politics and economies. 

There are several other departments for which we may say a word. Of 
our department of “ Fine Arts” it is enough to say that it is edited by Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer for this country, by William C. Ward for England, 
by Agnes Farley Miller for Paris, and by the Countess von Krockow for 
Germany aud Austria. Tuc InpEpenpEnt, of all papers not trade papers, 
whether weekly or daily, is the only one that has a department of “Insur- 
ance.” The information which 
this department has contained in regard to sound and unsound Life Insur- 


This department is edited by a specialist. 


ance has won for it a national reputation. The department, indeed, speaks 
with a recognized authority on all insurance matters. 

There are a dozen other departments to which we have not alluded. 
Each of these is edited by a specialist or specialists. “Science,” for instance, 
is edited by a number of professors, each one writing on his own branch of 
science. No less than fifteen editors and editorial writers are represented 
in the columns of Tue Inpepenpent each week. We ask those of you who 
are unfamiliar with the character of the paper to look this number through 
carefully and then look at our terms of subscription on page 31, and then 
decide to give us at least a “Trial Trip.” Try Tue Inpepenpent for a month 
and you will take it for years. 








Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hents, suggestions or information that wil) 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 





HOME-MADE FERTILIZERS. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, LL.D. 








I HAVE no desire to throw discredit on 
special manures. Great results may doubt- 
less be obtained in special crops, by the ap- 
plication of something richin the element 
deficient in the soil, and certainly, in such a 
case, to the soil itself. There are things, 
bones, for instance, which, liberally sup- 
plied, show their good effeets for years. I 
remember a case in point. 

About twenty-six years since, I was in 
‘*the mountain country,’’ where I resided 
for iive years. Onthe edge of the county 
town (court house, in the venacular) I no- 
ticed a field of maize, richer in color than 
any around. When harvested, I learned 
that it yielded twelve hundred bushels of 
ears, which was a little over sixty bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre. Not a wonderful 
crop, but the average yield of the county 
was between thirty and forty bushels. The 
soil thereabouts was sandy, and was never 
insulted by such stuff as manure. The 
cultivation of that field had been after the 
general fashion of the neighborhood. It 
had a primal plowing, or rather scratching, 
with a shovel plow that penetrated about 
four inches. It had been cross-plowed with 
a ‘‘bull-tongue ” once during the growing 
season, and then left to its own sweet will. 
I inquired what had been there the year 
before. I wastold that for fifty years, with 
the exception of one year, when clover had 
taken its place, corn was steadily grown. 
My first informant was the champion liar 
of the county, but the concurrent testimony 
of good citizens satisfied me that he had for 
once adhered to truth. I was puzzled. 

But when the field had been topped, and 
the bunches of leaves taken for fodder had 
been disposed for curing between the ears 
and the stalks, I went there one day in 
search of celts and flint arrow-heads, to be 
found more or less abundantly in that sec- 
tion. I was struck with the number of 
fragments of bone there—all much decayed, 
but not destroyed. The key to the mystery 
was had. The place had been an old Indian 
burying-ground, and the corn had been bat- 
tening itself on the skeletons of dead Shaw- 
anocks. The plants had thus found the lime 
and phosphoric acid in which the soil was 
deficient. Tocall them Indian corn was no 
misnomor. 

But, as a general thing, plants will care- 
fully select their own food, and the miscel- 
laneous muck-heap affords them a choice. 
Any one who has dug up an old grapt-vine, 
and traced the roots, may have frequently 
founda long branch of these which has 
traveled some distance from the stem, 
and clasped in the embrace of its rootlets 
some large decaying bone. The droppings 
of the horse, ox and hog, mingled with each 
other, and with decayed refuse, will furnish 
plants with the required nutriment in 
abundance. There is scarcely anything 
that will decay anddeccmpose in the ground 
which does not furnish some of the elements 
of plant-growth. In the rage for special 
manures we are apt to neylect this fact, and 
neglect our home resources. The Chinese 
and Japanese are wiser than we in such 
matters. They neglect nothing, piobably 
through the necessity of the case, brought 
about by density of population. 
what they save, to the weakening of over- 
production. 

The careful farmer will waste nothing. 
fhe manure-heap is his best savings bank. 
There is no manner of vegetable or animal 
refuse which cannot be added to it with ad- 
vantage. Soap-suds from the laundry, 
bones, scraps and parings from the kitchen, 
house-slops, entrails of fowls, and the very 
dust swept from the floors, should find lodg- 
ing there. Animal remains are frequently, 
as something too gross for vegetable food, 
buried to be got rid of. Properly treated 
with quicklime, which has the contrary 
effect with woody fiber, their decomposition 
may be effected in the muck-heap, and add 
to the richness of the whole. All kinds of 
decayable rubbish can be made available. 
Eveu leather scraps, tho the tannate of gel- 
atin is so slow in decay, intime will decom- 
pose. Where the soil is clayey, coal ashes are 
better than sand for its comminution, and 
may be added with the rest. Leaves, tufts 
of grass, and weeds before they seed, may 
go with the rest. The liquid manure from 


the house should have a dosing of ground 
plaster after it is poured on, to fix the am- 
monia. Road scrapings maybe used. And 
these or soil should be thrown on occasion- 





ally to the depth of two or three inches, | 
facilitate vegetable decay. se 
It is hardly necessary to say that the pi, 


te 








should not be made a nursery for "a 


which should be turned under occasj : 
when they show on the surface and 
they flower. 

Scarcely any farm, unless in very sit. 
uations, but has a boggy bit upon it, 








swamp would, the farmer thinks, be too 


dear to add to his land, and unless the spot 
be large enough to bear systematic drainage 
there it remains. The wet earth is rich in 
vegetable matter, andif treated with a lib. 
eral supply of ashes, will be a desirable 
addition. 

It is pleasant to see now soon a muck h 
will thus accumulate, and how rich it Will 
be in the following spring. Certainly it is 
not a pleasing prospect esthetically con- 


sidered. Its fragrance does not rival that - 


of attar of roses. It does not appeal to the 
imagination through the senses. But the 
farmer may see through the repulsive ex. 
terior to the future of luxuriant Vegetation 
and increased crops. And we may add, thy 
the greensand marl, the bone dust or ty 
superphosphate is none the worse for being 
composted with the refuse of the house ang 
farm, ; 
NEWARE,N. J. 


> 





CHEAP WINTER WINDOW PLANTs, 
BY E. P. POWELL. 





SoME of the simpler plants are quite as 
pretty for windows as those generally at 
tempted; and, what is better, they are free 
from insect pests. 

A pot of matricaria is always pretty, and 
the single varieties look charming in a wip. 
dow. 

The candytufts are exceedingly good and 
very hardy. We have them now in pink, 
white, purple, mauve and other shades 
which are superb. The candytuft if cut 
back will blossom several times. 

Petunias are excellent everyway. Dig up 
your pretty and compact plants; the young 
plants that are always showing themselves 
inagarden. Potin a fair-sized roomy pot 
according to the size oftheplant. Petunias 
like room. The flowers that look plainest 
out-of-doors are likely to be prettiest in the 
house. 

Sweet alyssum is charming for its neat 
flowers as well as its sweet perfume. Proba- 
bly the best plan with this is to sow in pots 
for winter. 

Tropoeolums,or nasturtiums,are truly ele- 
gant in windows and can best be sowed 
when wanted or can be dug up from the 
garden and cut well back to makea fresh 
start. I generally grow them in the sidesof 
pots filled with other plants, allowing them 
to hang down to be trained about. The 
canary-bird flower does exceedingly well 
and the foliage is unsurpassed. We must 
not forget the charm of the color of these 
flowers. 

Mignonette should also be sowed in pots, 
Itcan be transplanted, however, if great 
care is used and the plant is cut back sharp- 
ly. 

Of course, more satisfaction comes from 
ourcommon shrubs than from anything 
else. Leave them dry, or nearly so, in the 
cellar for a month, and then pot or box 
them, and you can grow lilacs, spirwas 
and deutzias to perfection. 

I have found our common perrenials also 
easy to force and to be very satisfactory. 

The best lily for average growers is that 
which goes commonly by the name of 
Lemon Lily. It needs nospecial care what 
ever except a rest of a month after frosts. 

For ordinary window culture bulbsshould 
be grown in pots, and notin water. Use 
five or six inch pots, and get them full of 
roots before bringing them to the light. 

The freesia is really a delightful little 
bulb, but does not always give free blos 
soms. I have not yet learned what degreé 
of heat is best for it. 

A great deal too much is said or writtel 
about soil. Our wives and mothers get 4 
idea that each plant must be grown in 4 
very special mixture—exactly so much sand 
andsomuchloam,etc. This is mostly moon 
shine. Florists often sell mixtures of 00 
special importance. Any good soil, such # 
can be obtained in a good rich garden is 
right for most plants. A few rules only ale 
necessary. Plants, as a rule, blossom les 
profusely in very rich soil. Some plants 
will not endure manure, such as lilies 4 
tropeeolums; the first will rot, the other 
grow allto vines. Heavy clay soil dries UP 
too rapidly in pots and bakes solid. Woods 
dirt and rotted, or half-rotted wood from 
logs and stumps is very valuable for beg® 
nias, and, as a rule, plants that like shade 
like leaf mold and woods dirt. 

If you will prefer to fill your windows 
with geraniums, it should be with plats 
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in plunged pots during the summer. 
splanted geraniums are of little use 


 quring the winter. They must be cut back 


sharply, kept nearly dry for two months, 
and do not get well into blossom until 


Schsles potted in the spring and grown 
jn plunged pots during the summer, and 
pot repotted when lifted, will give great 
catisfaction. 

But ov the whole the poorest housewife 
will find the very nicest things in her very 
simple garden. I have grown a pot of 
trailing chickweed quite to my delight. 
Dig a tiny hemlock and grow it in a pot, 
and you will fall in love with it. 

A window box is easily made up in au- 
tumn where you are too poor to buy, by 
taking what your richer neighbors are 
throwing away. The little blue lobelia is 
yery fine for a box, and a plant or two of 
aebyranthes and almost any showy-leaved 
plant with a geranium will be enough. 
Then have a couple of hyacinths in the bot- 
tom. Keep this box in your kitchen win- 
dow, where it will get the steam of cooking 
apd washing-day. 

Ihave made these notes for the poor folk 
orthose who do not feel likespending much 
money or time on plants. The glory of our 
age is that the humblest home can be very 
beautiful. A woman said to me once,“‘I grow 
flowers as much as possible to make home 
pleasant. My husband drinks badly, but 
he loves flowers, aud he also likes comfort.”’ 

Ihave adopted the plan in the fall as far 
as possible of distributing my superfluous 
plants to poorer townspeople. They come 
and get free the geraniums, tulips, dahlias, 
etc., that really are of no use to me and 
would perish if not so used. I[ think, in 
some cases,such gifts are of more valuethan 
money. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES. 


BY MARGERY DAW. 





fo make the best, that will keep fresh 
aod crisp the longest, is what every house- 
keeper dlesires to know this time of year. 

I have made pickles from this recipe for 
twenty years, pvever had a failure, have 
made eight thousand some years; they 
will be as fresh and brittle in a year from 
the time of making as when first made. 
Select cucumbers from two to three 
inches long; get them as fresh picked as pos- 
sible. [prepare five hundred atatime. Rub 
them dry and smooth with a cloth—be sure 
all the black specks are off—put them into 
astove jar, sprinkle over them a scant cup- 
fuland a half of dry salt, then cover them 
with bviling water; let them stand until 
next morning; then take out the cucumbers 
drain them well in a colander, rinse out the 
jar and return the cucumbers, putting the 
same amount of dry salt over them and 
covering with boiling water again: let 
them stand another day. 

The third morning scald this brine and 
pour it over again. Repeat this for seven 
mornings. The eighth morning rinse the 
pickles well in cold water, and cover them 
with half vinegar and half water, boiling 
hot. Let them stand one day. Take the 
same amount of good cider-vinegar as you 
have had of vinegar and water: add two 
onions sliced thin, a scant teaspoonful of 
small red peppers (the same as used for pep- 
pet-sauce), a piece of alum the size of wal- 
but, a cup of stick cinnamon broken fine, 
one and a half pints of brown sugar, two 
tablespoons of cloves. Steep well and let it 
just come to boiling heat; pour over your 
pickles and the deed is done. Keep in a 
tool, dry place where they will not freeze. 
More or less spices can be used as one 


likes, 
Sane ee HS 


VARIETIES RUNNING OUT. 


OF course there can be no question that 
wees and plants like animals have a limit 
to their term of life, and altho in the case 
ofsome trees this is a very long one, they 
Must eventually grow old and die. There 
are obvious reasons for this which it is not 
hecessary to review; but when we attempt 
to apply the same rule to varietics the case 
presents entirely different conditions. Na- 
ture has arranged different methods for the 
multiplication of different trees and plants. 
Some increase by seeds, some by runners, 
Others, like some of the Rubus family and 
the Yellow locust, by suckers, and others 
oe like the American yew, slowly spread 
Be ayers. Some plants combine several of 

ese methods, while others are almost ex- 
clusively confined to one. Now I do not an- 
icipate that it will be claimed that those 
which come from seed will run out so long 

as the same outward circumstances con- 
tinue. 

» it may be said that a new plant produced 
*. runner is essentially a portion of the 
fay. w and retains its characteristics 
ully, while plants produced from seed are 
th ctly new existences, and do not retain 

OF era teristics of the parent. In case 

€ common yellow locust, however, the 








seedlings do retain the same t as fully 
as the suckers, and I fail to peo Woes thereis 
much closer connection between a straw- 
berry plant, produced at the end of a slen- 
der runner, and its parent plant, than be- 
tween a plant and its seedlings; the run- 
ners from these are still further removed, 
and the vigor of all these plants is depend- 
ent on the conditions around them. These 
remarks apply with equal force to plants 
and trees from cuttings and grafts. Much 
more of similar import might be said. but 
this is sufficient to draw attention to these 
points. . 

To refer again to outward circumstances, 
which I think should be exclusively cred- 
ited with the running out of varieties just 
as the running out of species would be, take 
the Wilson Strawberry as one of the most 
familiar of examples: It originated in a chi- 
mate which is comparatively cool and moist, 
and at the time berries were not so exten- 
sively raised, prices were higher and the 
present plan of planting immense fields of 
poor land, which is often done now, had not 
been Practiced: this transfer to hot and dry 
climates and starved condition is one cause 
of running out. 

Another cause, and I think the prominent 
one, is the strawherry rust. T am not quite 
certain that this had made its arnearance 
at all. thoT think not; however that may 
be, it had rot become general. We bave 
plenty of evidence that this variety is still 
grown in many places with all its primitive 
vigor, and even here in our sandv soil and 
hot summer sun I saw a large field of it 
looking as finely and bearing as full crops 
as ever. and whv might not the term “run 
out” he applied with equal truth to new 
varieties which fail within a vear after their 
introduction Notwithstanding, J do not 
consider the Wilson run ont, and believe it 
can he made to sueceed fully when the sur- 
roundings are all right. I heartily assent 
to the desirability of raising new varieties. 
becanse I consider it possible that we mav 
get all the valuable points of any one we 
now have with improvements in other re- 
spects, and perhans much greater power to 
resist rust and other diseases.—W™. F. BAs- 
SETT, in Popular Gardening. 





HOW TO SULPHUR FRUIT. 


CONCERNING the best methods for drying 
fruit bv the sulpburirg process, the follow- 
ing information, said by the California 
Fruit Grower to have been derived from 
successful experience, is of interest. 

The sulphuring box or closet must he 
tight jointed all round. with the door well 
battered at sides. top and bottom. the only 
opening being a vent bole about six irches 
in diameter in center of the roof. Without 
the vent there is no current of air. and con- 
sequently noeven distributicn of the sul- 
vhurfumes. A slideto regulate the draft. 
should be set in the vent hole. The width 
and depth of the sulphuring box should 
he adapted to the size of the trays 
in vse in the drying field. For hight, eight 
feet ig as great ascan be worked conven- 
iently. 

Buro the sulphur outside the box in a 
charcoal stove. such as is used for heating 
flat-irons, covering the top of the stove with 
a sheet-iron hood tapering to about fonr 
inches in diameter. where a pipe of four feet 
length can be slipned on and off. This pine 
should Jead into the bottom of the sulobur 
hox at the center. where the fumes will be 
delivered at proper temnerature to save 
scorching the lower trays of fruit. The 
hood sbould have a door to take the sulnbur 
pan in and out. To insure a good draft 
from the stove through the sulphur hox, 
the stove should he set below the level of 
the box and if the pine trends upward the 
draft will be increased proportionally. 

For sulpburing. the fruit contained in a 
hox 8 feet high by 3 feet square, two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered sulphur 
sprinkled unon a live coal and burned on a 
pan set in the stove. with lower draft open 
and hood door closed. is sufficient. Good 
results have been obtained from burning a 
mixture of two-thirds powdered sulphur, 
and one-third powdered charcoal. From 
twenty to thirty minutes is as long as fruit 
should remain exposed to the sulphur 
fumes to avoid deposit of metallic sulpbar, 
and vet produce bleaching effect. Practice 
will train the eye to this. keeping in mind 
that the greener the fruit, the longer the 
exposure that is necessary. 

Where large drying operations are in 
progress, a row of three sulphuring boxes 
can be served from one stove, operating 
them successively and having pipes made 
with sheet-iron caps to cut off the commu- 
nication with all but the one box which is 
being sulphured. - Caps are better than 
dampers, as they entirely cut off the con- 
nections, altho involving the slight trous 
ble of unjointing the pipe to put the cap- 


on. 

Sulphurivg preserves for a long time the 
bright, rich color of apricots and peaches. 
and the whiteness of apples and pears, and 
when practiced as above described, not only 
imparts no bad flavor to thefruit, but actu- 
ally enhances it by preventing fermenta- 
tion; on the other hand, over-sulphured 
fruit, however beautiful, retains the sul- 
phur taste to an offensive degree, propor- 
tioned to the extent of the over-sulphuring. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








AYERS CATHARTIC PRIS 


Contain, in small compass, the essential 
virtues of the best vegetable cathartics. 
They are a sure cure for Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion, and Liver Complaints; are pleasant 
to take; prompt, but mild, in operation. 

Mr. James Quinn. of Middle st., Hartford, 
Conn., testifies : “I have used Aye r’s Pills 
for the past thirty years and consider them 
an invaluable family medicine.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





OUR ANNUALCATALOGUE 


IMPORTED BULBS 


for fall planting both in and out-doors is 
now ready and will be mailed free to all 
who apply. 

It is this season much enlarged and pub- 
lished in a beautifully illustrated cover and 
contains full description, with illustrations 
and cultural directions of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, NARCISSUS, CROCUS, 
LILIES and all other choice new and stand- 
ard varieties of Bulbs imported from all 
parts of the world; also descriptive and 
illustrated list of ROSES and other choice 
HOUSE-PLANTS for winter blooming. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35, Cortlandt St., New York. 
Fix 
THE 


Open Fire-Places 


BEFORE COLD WEATHER. 


Weel Jacksdw-&() 


Union Square, N. Y. 


MANY NEW MODELS FOR THIS SEASON. 


ONLY CONCERN HAVING THEIR OWN FOUNDRY 























“PERFECT” “FURNACES 


(TRADE MARK.) 
10 Years in Advance of others, are made by 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Water Street, New York, 
84 Lake Street, Chicage. 
Heaithful, Powerful, Durable. 
No Gas, No Dust, Wonderfully Successful 
Heaters, Established 1837. 

Send for circular, 


MOSHER’S BLECTRIZED HOP PLASTER 


Cures by absorpti such as Rac 

Rheumatism, See. An spepela. Kidney and oo 

Complaints, Headaches, ‘and of ail kinds. CER 

TAIN CURE FOR CORNS AND UNIONS. Sent by mail 

on SOOUERs oF | of peso. 25 cents per box. Each box makes 
arge plaste 

LEWIs HUNT, Druggist, Auburn, N. ¥., Proprietor 
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EMPIRE STATE & NIAGARA EAT OWN 2:5 nunsann Co. Fredonia NY, 





RisiNGSUN 


of "73 POLISH 


For Bei of Poli ~ yes ~ Be, 
liness, Peoauaityen lied. 
MORSE BROS.. ents. (teen Mass. 


GLENWOOD 
Ranges, Parlor-Stoves and Furnaces 

















Were giventhe Highest Award 
At the great Mechanics’ Fair heid in Boston, 1887. 
For Cooking and Heating thev please the most ex - 
acting: for Beauty of Design and Fineness of Finish 
they suit the most critical. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WEIR STOVE co., Taunton, Mass. 








HINDERCORNS. 








The o! eure Cure for Corns. Sropeall pain, ar? 
comf mfort tothe fect. loc. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co., N.Y. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Duggeiste. 





THE FINEST MADE . 


'COLBURN’S 


PHILADELPHIA 


‘MUSTARD 


| 


KING OF GONDIMENTS 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 











One Month....... 3 30 One Year......... 33 00 
Three Months... 7%  #Two Years....... 0 
eat Months.....100 Three Years..... 7 

onths....... i = Four Years....... Fs 
N ine Montbs.. Years...... ° 


Five 
Ey 5 a. 0c cents. 


[nN CLUBs OF FIVEOR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Posi to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year aaditionai. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT 8E RECKIVED FROM SUB- 
conspanee AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

sample Copies Free upon ugitension 

6 Make ali remittances payable to the or of TH HE 
INDEPENDENT. 

«a Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Oraer. Bank Check, Gents. Express, Express 
Money Drgere. or Registered Lette) 

to bearer are no safer 


Posta] Notes being payble to 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
taree weeks previeus to the expiretion of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDEN7T, 
P.-0, Box 3787, New Vork City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT'’S specia) Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazine 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ord sring from 
our Club-List. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
Gamers Advertisements. ‘om Page& Business Notice 











© sporccocosssasere dae popgihacepes'e dnenabe 90c 
4times (one month)... .70c. 4 times one month -85c, 
13 three months) a “(three . 80c. 
6% “ (six “ (six ba -75e. 
s&s “ welve “ e ls “ (twelve “ +» 6c 
READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 

LINE, EACH TIME. 

FINANCIAL NOTICES...... ae DOLLARS PER AGATE 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... CENTS 4 LINE 


FirTy 
MARRIAGES AND D&ATHS, not competing four lines 
$1. Over that. Ls wenty-aive Cents a Line. 
Address all lett 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Brondway, New Vork. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files | or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘“‘ THE INDEPENDENT”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it auite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sept (postnaid) te any P.O. in the United 
States on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity: strength 

and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 

nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
owders, Sold only in cans. " on BAKING POWDER 
COMP. ANY, 106 W Vall St.. N. 


J APANE SE ‘SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
witheut Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 
SEND SEVEN TRADE MARKS oR WwW 
PERS AND GET ANDSOM 
SET OF C sup 


FISK MANUFACTURING Co. 


Springfield. Mass. 





AP- 





Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 








Indispensaple and economical. Made of cleth, and 

ase compietely KEVERKSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
fit. Address, stating size, 

RE TERSIBLE COLLAR ©0., 2% Kilby St., Boston, 

Mass. Illustrated Catalorue tree. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
‘6 Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warersoms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





ROOF PAINT. 


A MECHANICALLY FIRE-PROOF PAINT CON- 
TAINI»G NO CHEMICALS. 


Is practically an elastic liquid cement and will out- 
wear any other Roof paint made. 

Colors are Bright-Ked, Red, Brown and Roof-Slate 
—can also make other shades to order. 

My price fs only 4c. per gallon in barrels. 
HOLMES, 
Boston, | Mass. 


Wa. A. 
No, 7 India Street, 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 





AVE STION:IOOlVANSWER ‘100K @VE tor 








ON UNITED STATES HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
ARITHME TIC, _ENGLI ISH SRAM SIAR TH HEORY 


AND HYGIENE 


Question Books are absolutely without @ rival in pre- 


aring for Examinations, for reviewing pupi's in 
school, or for use 98 Rererence Books, They can be 
sold in every family that has children to educate. 
The author of these books is 2 _oeaees teacher. 
Circulars mailed tree. URROWS BROTH- 
ERS Co., Publishers and i sdiene Euclid Avenue, 


d, ( 
Clavetansa, ©. '*°: FOR TEACHERS. 


OIL ENGINES. 


or oo Steam 








WITHOUT DOUBT A 


PERFECT FITTING SHOR 


CAN BE OBTAINED BY" 
WEARING 


Hough & Ford’s 








> 


A 
£ 


~ 





« FITTING 
MADE 





NK 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


7S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


- (SERRA 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 





STABILITY, 


PROTECTION, 
AND PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE, 


All Combined in the New Policy of the 


MANHATTAN LIFE} 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED, 1850. 


EXPERIENCE, 





MENT and PROTECTION. 


JACOB L. HALSEY, 
HENRY B. 


HENRY Y. WEMPLE 





HOME COMFORT! 


' THE FURMAN 
STEAM HEATER. 


Thoroughly Reliable. Gives 
a uniform and healthful warmth. 


RATE. Madein 
urns either Har 
Coal. Write for lar 
trated Catalogue 





Address 


HERENDEEN MFG. CO., Geneva, N. Y. 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, ano 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS. 










. rrrcaee Street Washers 


Wonks FOUNDED IN 1832, 
Highest medal awarded 


them by the Universa] Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France, in 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
and Centennial Exhibition 





THIS OLD COMPANY NOW OFFERS TO THE. 
INSURING PUBLIC ITS NEW 


SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND PLAN, 


which affords all the advantages of Life Insurance during 
the earlier years of life, and at the same time makes a pro- 
vision for old age, as the Poliey-holder can surrender his 
Policy atthe end of the Survivorship Dividend Period and 
receive its Full Value in Cash---thus combining INVEST- 


ANY INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 

Ist Vice-President. 

STOKES, 2d Vice-President. 
» Secretary. 
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tire server, DUC’ 29 Gata se: BOStOD 


Ss. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 








. Suit No, 1. 
5 Terry, $62 
. Plush, 68 
5 s. C. 
a Smali 
§ & CO., 
& Boston, 

Mass, 





DANTRELL 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY 


RIDING LEGGINS, 


PURPOSE. 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 










ME: XERCISER® for Brain Workers 
jople; Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; 

the Athlete or Invalid. A conplete gymnasiun 
e but 6 inches square tloor-room; something new, scien- 
ti durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
**Schools for Physical Vand Vocal Culture,” 16 


m. Blaikie, author of 
“ How to get Strong,” says of it: I never saw 









Set of Attachments. 
4 1b Teaor Family Scale 
1,000 0 Tticles' 


MITCHRLL VANCR 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUR ACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETQ, 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 medndideal 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY, 

















23 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


‘LeBOSQUET 
geen” 





ee toca pe Re >g 
Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet, 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,82 Union St., Besten, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Lt, merits asa WASH KLUE have been 
ed and indorsed by thousands of housek 
Our grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him 
D. S. WILTBERGER, PRopPRIEToR, 
222 North Second Street, . Philadelphia. 











OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «: NORTHWEST 


The Unrivaled Equipment of the 
Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Counc 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland,. Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 

ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
full information, apply to any Ticket Agentor 
address the Gen *] Passenger Agent, Chicago, DL. 
J.M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, £.P. 

General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen'l Pass. 46% Pass. 


VICTOR aa 











apy other that I liked balf as well.” 











TEE LINDEPERDEFT PREss, BB ro 43 GOLD STREET WEAR FULTON STRERT 


















1823-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mase 
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